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Waterbury Radiolite 


“All Times— 


At Your Service !” 


WATCH that tells time in 

the dark gives double the 
service of a watch that tells time 
only in the light. 


Yet you can buy an Ingersoll 
Radiolite— “The Watch that 
Tells time in the Dark’’-—for 
only $1.25 more than you'd pay 
for an ordinary Ingersoll. 


Real radium in the substance on 
hands and numerals make them 
lastingly, brightly luminous. 


No matter how black the night, how 
heavy the rain, how strong the wind 
the Ingersoll Radiolite will glow your 
time clearly and cheerfully. 


On your wrist, in your pocket or under 
your pillow at night, you'll find the 
Radiolite wakeful and alert. 


The Ingersoll system of inspection 
assures the accuracy and reliability of 
every timepiece before it leaves our 
workrooms. 


Look for the store with an Ingersoll 
Display, and remember “There’s no 
Radiolite but the Ingersol] Radiolite.” 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Also Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos 
Aires, Shanghai. Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., London 
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OMEBODY said once that facts are stubborn 
things, which is a lie. Facts are almost the 
most flexible things known to man. The histo- 
rian appreciates the truth of this just as the 

fictionist recognizes and is governed by the opposite 
of it, each according to his lights. In recording the actual, the authentic, the definite, 
your chronicler may set down in all soberness things which are utterly inconceivable; 
may set them down because they have happened. But he who deals with the fanciful 
must be infinitely more conventional in his treatment of the probabilities and the pos- 
sibilities, else the critics will say he has let his imagination run away with him. They'll 
tell him to put ice on his brow and advise sending his creative faculty to the restcure. 
Jules Verne was a teller of most mad tales which he conjured up out of his head. The 
Brothers Wright and Edison and Holland, the submarine man, worked out their notions 
with monkey wrenches and screw drivers and things, thereby accomplishing verities far 
surpassing the limit where common sense threw up a barrier across the pathway of 
Verne’s genius. H. G. Wells never dreamed a dream of a world war to equal the one 
which William Hohenzollern loosed by ordering a flunky in uniform to transmit certain 
dispatches back yonder in the last week of July and the first week of August, 1914. 
So always, beyond peradventure, it must continue to go. 
principal characters assembled in a hotel 
another —quite by 
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So always it has gone. 
If in his first act the playwright has his 


lobby in Chicago and in Act II has them all bumping into one 
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chance 
will chide him for violating Rule 1 of the 
dramatic plausibilities, and quite right they will be 
But when the identical event comes 
we merely say that 


inadugout in Flanders, the reviewers sternly 
book of 


too. to pass i 

real life 
after ail, it’s a small world now, isn’t it? And so saying, pass along to the next prepos- 
In fiction coincidence has its metes and bounds 


HARVEY DUNWN 


as before now it has 


terous occurrence that has just occurred. 
beyond which it dare not step. In human affairs it has none 

Speaking of coincidences, that brings me round to the matter of a certain sergeant 
and a certain private in our American Expeditionary Force which is a case that is a 
case in point of what I have just been saying upon this subject. If Old Man Coincidence 
had not butted into the picture when he did and where he did and so frequently as he 
did, there would be—for me—no tale to tell touching on these two, the sergeant and 
the private. But he did. And I shall. 

To begin at the remote beginning, there once upon a time was a fight in front of 
the public school in Henry Street over on the East Side, in which encounter one Pasquale 
Gallino licked the Semitic stuffings out of a fellow-pupil of his by name Hyman Ginsburg 
To be explicit about it, he made the Ginsburg boy’s somewhat prominent nose to bleed 
extensively and swelled up Hyman’s ear until for days thereafter Hyman’s head, viewed 
fore or aft, had rather a lop-sid 
than its mate. The object of this mishandlement was as good as whipped before he started 


1 appearance, what with one ear being so much thicker 























The Thought Took Root in the Minds of the Men That They Had Been Caught in the Drop Curtain 


of Their Own Barrage 























by reason of the longer reach and quicker fist play of his 
quat and swarthy opponent. Nevertheless, facing inevi- 
table and painful defeat, he acquitted himself with proper 
credit and courage. 

Bearing his honorable wounds, Master Ginsburg went 
home from battle to a tenement in Allen Street, there to 
be licked again for having been licked before; or, speaking 
with exactitude, for having been in a fight, his father being 
one who held by the theory that diplomacy ever should 
find the way out to peace when blows threatened to follow 
on disputation. With view, therefore, to proving his pro- 
found distaste for physical violence in any form he em- 
ployed it freely upon the body of his son, using to that end 
astrap. Scarred in new places, the victim of two beatings 
in one day went weeping and supperless to bed. 

Now this fight in Henry Street took place some sixteen 
years ago, and in sixteen years a great deal of water runs 
under the bridges provided for that purpose and for other 
purposes. Two separate currents of the water that flowed 
caught up Hyman Ginsburg and Pasquale Gallino and 
carried them along differing channels toward differing 
While Hyman was in the grammar grades, a 
brag pupil, Pasquale was in the Protectory, a branded in- 
While Hyman was attending high 
attending reform school. When Hyman, a 
man grown, was taking his examinations with the idea of 
getting on the police force, Pasquale was constructing an 
alibi with the idea of staying out of Sing Sing. One achieved 
his present ambition—that was Hyman. 

The next period of their respective developments found 
this puir in a fair way each to achieve a definite niche in 
his chosen profession. Patrolman Hyman Ginsburg, after 
walking post for some months, had been taken out of uni- 
form and put into civilian garb as a plain-clothes man on 
the Headquarters staff. Here he was making good. Hav- 
ing intelligence and energy and the racial persistence 
which is as much a part of his breed as their hands and 
their feet are, he was looked upon in the department as a 
detective with a future ahead of him. 

As for him who had once been Pasquale Gallino, he now 


destinies 
corrigible, school, 
Pasquale was 


occupied a position of prominence amid congenial sur- 
roundings while following after equally congenial pur- 
There wa Despite the fact that it was such 
a new gang, this gang before the eyes of law and order 
tood high upon a pinnacle of evil eminence, overtopping 
uch old-established gangs as the Gas House and the Go- 
phers, the Skinned Rabbits and the Pearl Button Kids, 
Taking title from the current name of its chieftain, it was 
popularly known as the Stretchy Gorman gang. Its head- 
quarters was a boozing den of exceeding ill re pute on the 
lower West Side. Its chief specialties were loft robberies and 
dock robberie Its favorite side lines were election frauds 
and so-called strike-breaking jobs. The main amusement 
of its members was hoodlumism in its broader and more 
general phases, Its shield and its buckler was political 
influence of a sort; its keenest sword was its audacious 
young captain, You might call it a general-purposes gang. 
Contemporary gangsters spoke of it with respect and 
admiration, For a thing so young it gave great promise. 

A day came, though, when the protection under which 
the Stretchy Gormans had flourished ceased to protect. 
It is not known, nor yet is it written, what the reason for 
Perhaps there was a breaking off of the friendly 
relations theretofore existing between one of the down- 


ults a gang 


this was, 


town district leaders and one of the powers—name 
deleted higher up. Perhaps the newspapers had scolded 
too shrilly, demanding the house-cleaning of a neighbor- 


hood which had become a bad smell in the sensitive 
nostrils of honest taxpayers and valued advertisers. Cer- 
tainly burglaries in the wholesale silk district had occurred 
0 numerously as to constitute a public scandal. 

Then, besides, there was the incident of the night watch- 
man of a North River freight pier, a worthy enough per- 
nonvoter and therefore of small account 
from the viewpoint of ward politics, who stood up in 
of his employer's premises and 
goods against odds of at least four to one. Swinging a cold 
chisel, someone chipped a bit of bone out of the watch- 
man’s skull as expeditiously and almost as neatly as a 
visiting Englishman chips the poll of his breakfast egg; 
o that forever after the victim nursed an 
slightly addled brain. Then there were other things. 

Be the cause what it may, it certainly is the fact 
that on a pleasant autumnal afternoon Inspector 
Krogan summoned to his presence two members 
of the Central Office staff and told them to go get 
Stretchy Gorman. 
and got the 
blanket charge 
the rubber blanket 


son though a 


single-handed defense 


achesome 
and 


Stretchy was to be gone after 


on 


charge, as one might 
say,sincelt issoelas- 
ticand coverssucha 
multitude of sins 
of being asuspicious 
character. 

N Stretchy 


Now 
Gorman had no 
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character to speak of; so therein the accusation appeared 
faulty. But equally was it true as Holy Gospel that he 
was suspicious of nearly everybody on earth and that 
nearly everybody on earth had reasons to be suspicious 
of him. So, balancing one word against the other, the 
garment might be said to fit him. At any rate, it was plain 
the supreme potentates had decreed for him that he was 
to wear it. 

One of the detectives detailed to this assignment was 
Hyman Ginsburg. His partner on the job was a some- 
what older man named Casane. These two frequently 
worked together. Pulling in double harness they made a 
dependable team. Both had wit and shrewdness. By 
sight, Casane knew the individual they were deputed to 
take; Ginsburg, to his knowledge, had never seen him. 

Across his roll-top desk the inspector, speaking as 
follows, according to the mode of the fellowcraft, gave 
them their instructions: 

“You'll likely be findin’ this here party at the Stuffed 
Owl. That’s his regular hang-out. My information is 
that he’s usually there regular this time of the day. I’ve 
just had word that he went in there fifteen minutes ago; 
it’s likely he’ll be stayin’ a while. 

“‘Now, if he’s in there don’t you two go and send for 
him to come outside to you; nothin’ like that. See? 
You go right in after him and nail him right in front of 
his own pals. Understand? I want him and his bunch 
and the reporters all to know that this here alleged drag 
of his that the newspapers’ve been beefin’ so loud about 
And then you fetch him here to me and I'll 
do the rest. Don’t make no gun play nor nothin’ of that 
nature without you have to, but at the same time and 
nevertheless don’t take no foolish chances. This party 
may act up rough and then again he may not. Get me? 
My guess is he won’t. Still and notwithstandin’, don’t 
leave no openin’s. Now get goin’.” 

Sure enough it was at the sign of the Stuffed Owl, down 
in a basement bat cave of a place and in the dusk of the 
evening, that they found their man. To Ginsburg’s curi- 
ous eyes he revealed himself as a short, swart person 
with enormously broad shoulders and with a chimpanzee’s 
Look at those arms of his and one knew why 
he was called Stretchy. How he had acquired his last 
name of Gorman was only to be guessed at. It was fair 
to assume, though, he had got it by processes of self- 
adoption—no unusual thing in a city where overnight a 
Finkelstein turns into a Fogarty and he who at the going 
down of the sun was Antonio Baccigaluppi has at the up- 
coming of the same become Joseph Brown. One thing, 
though, was sure as rain: This particular Gorman had 
never been a Gorman born. 

Not the blackest of the ‘‘Black Irish,” not the most 
brunet of brunet Welshmen ever had a skin of that 
peculiar brownish pallor, like clear water in a cypress 
swamp, or eyes like the slitted pair looking out obliquely 
from this man’s head. 

Taking their cue of action from their superior’s words, 
Casane and Ginsburg, having come down the short flight 
of steps leading from the sidewalk, went directly across the 
barroom to where their man sat at a small table with 
two others, presumably both of his following, for his 


is all bogus. 


arm reach. 


companions. 

The manner of the intruders was casual enough; casual 
and yet marked by a businesslike air. They knew that at 
this moment they were not especially attractive risks for 
an accident insurance company. The very sawdust on the 
floor stank of villainy; the brass bar rail might have been 
a rigid length of poison snake; the spittoons were small 
sinks of corruption. Moreover, they had been com- 
missioned to take a monarch off his throne before the eyes 
of his courtiers, and history records that this ever was a 
proceeding fraught 
with peril. 

Still they went 
straight toward him. 
Before they spoke a 
word — almost before 
they were well inside 
the street door—he 
must have recognized 
them as Headquarters 
men. Being what he 


Swinging a Cold Chisel, Someone Expeditiously Chipped a Bit of Bone Out of the Watchman's Skull 
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was, he instantly would have appraised them for what 
they were had the meeting taken place in the dead vast 
and middle of Sahara’s sandy wastes. Even the seasoned 
urbanite who is law-abiding and who has no cause to fear 
the thief-taker can pick out a detective halfway up the 
block. 

Besides, in the same instant that they descended from 
the street level, the barkeeper with his tongue had made 
a small clucking sound, thrice repeated, and with all four 
fingers of his right hand had gripped the left lapel of his 
unbuttoned waistcoat. Thereat there had been a general 
raising of heads all over the place. Since the days of 
Jonathan Wild and even before that—since the days 
when the Romany Rye came out of the East into Eng- 
land—the signal of the collar has been the sign of the 
collar, which means the cop. 

The man they sought eyed them contemptuously from 
under the down-tilted visor of his cap as they approached 
him. His arms were folded upon the table top and for 
the moment he kept them so. 

“Evening,” said Casane civilly, pausing alongside him. 
Call yourself Gorman, don’t you?” 

““T’ve been known to answer to that name,” he an- 
swered back in the curious flat tone that is affected by 
some of his sort and is natural with the rest of them. 
“Wot of it?” 

“There’s somebody wants to have a talk with you up 
at the front office—that’s all,’”’ said Casane. 

“It’s a pinch then, huh?”’ The gangster put his open 
hands against the edge of the table as though for a rear- 
ward spring. 

“I’m tellin’ you all we know ourselves,” countered 
Casane. His voice was conciliatory—soothing almost. 
But Ginsburg had edged round past Casane, ready at the 
next warning move to take the gang leader on the flank 
with a quick forward rush, and inside their overcoats the 
shapes of both the officers had tensed. 

“Call it a pinch if you want to,”’ went on Casane. “I'd 
call it more of an invitation just to take a little walk with 
us two and then have a chat with somebody else. Unless 
you or some of your friends here feel like startin’ some- 
thing there’ll be no rough stuff—that’s orders. We're 
askin’ you to go along—first. How about it?”’ 

“Oh, I'll go—I’ll go! There’s nobody got anything on 
me. And nobody’s goin’ to get anything on me neither.” 

He stood up and with a quick movement jerked back 
the skirts of his coat, holding them aloft so that his hip 
pockets and his waistband showed. 

“Take notice!’’ he cried, invoking as witnesses all 
present. “‘Take notice that I’m carryin’ no gat! So don’t 
you bulls try framin’ me under the Sullivan Law for 
havin’ a gat on me. There’s half a dozen here knows I 
ain’t heeled and kin swear to it—case of a frame-up. Now 
go ahead and frisk me!”’ 

‘*That’ll be all right—we could easy take your word 
for it,”” said Casane, still maintaining his placating pose. 
Nevertheless he signed to Ginsburg and the latter moved 
a step nearer their man and his practiced fingers ran 
swiftly over the unresisting form, feeling beneath the 
arms, down the flanks, about the belt line and even 
at the back of the neck for w suspicious hard bulge inside 
the garments, finally giving the side coat pockets a per- 
functory slap. 

“Unless you make it necessary, we won’t be callin’ for 
the wagon,”’ Casane stated. ‘“‘Just the three of us’ll take 
a little stroll, like I’m telling you—just stroll out and take 
the air up to Headquarters.” 

He slipped into position on one side of the gangster, 
Ginsburg on the other. Over his shoulder the man thus 
placed between them looked round to where his two under- 
lings still sat at the table, both silent as the rest of the 
company were, but both plainly prepared 
for any contingencies; both ready to follow 
their chief’s lead in whatsoever course, 
peaceable or violent, he might next elect 
to follow. 

“Here yuu, Louie,” he bade one of them, 
‘jump to the telephone and notify a certain 
party to have me mouthpiece at Head- 
quarters by the time I kin get there with 
these two dicks. Tell him the cops’ve got 
nothin’ on me, but I wants me mouthpiece 
there just the same—case of a tie.”’ 

Until now the preliminaries had been 
carried on with a due regard for the un- 
written but rigid code of underworld eti- 
quette. From neither side had there issued 
a single unethical 
word. The detec- 
tives had been punc- 
tilious to avoid 
ruffling the sensibili- 
ties of any and all. 
All the same, the 
prisoner chose of a 
sudden to turn 
nasty. It was at 
once manifest that 
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he aimed to give offense without giving provocation or real 
excuse for reprisals on the part of the invaders. He spat 
sidewise across Casane’s front and as he took the first step 
forward he brought the foot down upon one of Ginsburg’s 
feet, grinding his heel sharply into the toes beneath. 
Ginsburg winced at the pain but did not speak; he 
had not spoken at all up until now, leaving it 
to Casane as the elder man to conduct the 
preliminaries. 

“Why don’t you say something, you 
Jew!” taunted the prisoner. ‘Don’t you 
even know enough to excuse yourself when 
you stick your fat feet in people’s 
way?” 

“That'll be all right,’ said Gins- 
burg crisply. It was his business to 
avoid the issue of a clash. ‘And it'll 
be all right your calling me a Jew. I 
am a Jew and I’m proud of it. And 
I’m wearing the same name I started 
out with too.” 

“Is that so? 

Except in the inspired pages of fic- 
tion city thugs are singularly barren 
of power to deliver really snappy, 
really witty retorts. 

“Ts that so, Jew?”’ He stared at 
Ginsburg and a derisive grin opened 
a gap in his broad dark face. ‘‘Oh, be 
chee! We ain’t strangers—you and 
me ain’t! We've met before— when 
we was kids. Down in Henry Street, 
it was. I put me mark on you oncet, 
and if I ever feel like it I'll do it again 
sometime.” 

Like a match under shavings the 
words kindled half-forgotten memories 
in the young detective’s brain and 
now—for his part—recognition came 
flashing back out of the past. 

“IT thought so,”’ he said, choosing to ignore the gangster 
and addressing Casane. ‘‘I thought from the first Gorman 
wasn’t his right name. I’ve forgotten what his right name 
is, but it’s nothing that sounds like Gorman. He’s a wop. 
I went to the same school with him over on the East Side 


” 


a good many years ago 

“Don’t forget to tell him how the wop licked the Jew,’ 
broke in the prisoner. ‘“‘Remember how the scrap 
started?” 

He spat again and this time he did not miss. Ginsburg 
put up his gloved hand and wiped clean a face that with 
passion had turned a mottle of red-and-white blotches. 
His voice shook from the strain of his effort to control 
himself. 

“‘T’ll get you for that,” “And I'll get 
you good. The day’ll come when I'll walk you in broad 


’ 


he said quietly. 


day light up to the big chief, and I'll have the goods on you 
on™ 

“Forget it,” jeered the ruffian triumphantly. Before 
the eyes of his satellites he had—by his standards—ac- 
quitted himself right creditably. ‘‘ You got nothin’ on me 
now, Jew, and you never will have. Well, come on, you 
bulls, let’s be goin’ along. I wouldn’t want the neither 
one of you for steady company. One of you is too polite 
and the other’n too meek for my tastes.” 


The man who was called Stretchy Gorman spoke a 
prophetic word when he said the police had nothing on 
him. Since they had nothing on him, he was let go after 
forty-eight hours of detention; but that is not saying they 
did not intend, if they could—-and in such cases they 
usually can—to get something on him. 

No man in the department had better reason to crave 
that consummation than Hyman Ginsburg had. With 
him the hope of achieving revenge became practically an 
obsession. It rode in his thoughts. Al y hour, in a cam- 
paign to harry the gangster to desperation by means of 
methods that are common enough inside the department, 





he might have invoked competent and willing assistance, 
for the word had filtered down from on high, where the 
seats of the mighty are, that those mysterious forces 
aloft would look complacently upon the eternal undoing 
of the Stretchy Gormans and their titular leader, no met- 
ter how accomplished. 

But this notion did not match in with the color of 
Ginsburg’s desires. Single-handed, he meant to do the 
trick. Most probably then the credit would be all hi 
assuredly the satisfaction would. When he considered this 
prospect his mind ran back along old grooves to the humil- 
iating beating he had suffered in front of the Henry Street 
school so long before and of a most painful strapping that 
followed; these being coupled always with a later memory 
sear of a grievous insult endured in the line of duty and 
all the more hateful because it had been endured. 

Once Ginsburg had read a book out of a public library— 
a book which mentally he called Less Miserables. Through 
the pages of that book there had walked a detective whom 
Ginsburg in his mind knew by the name of Jawbert. Now 








he recalled how this Jawbert spent his life tracking down 
an offender who was the main hero of the book. He told 
himself that in the matter of Stretchy Gorman he would 
be as another Jawbert. 

By way of a beginning he took advantage of leisure 
hours to trace out the criminal history of his destined 
victim. In the gallery he found numbered 
and classified photographs; in the Bertillon 
bureau, finger prints; and in the records, 
what else he lacked of information—as 
an urchin, so many years spent in the 


~ 


“Call it a Pinch if You Want To. 
Untess You or Some of Your bd 
Friends Here Feet Like Startin' Something 
There'li be No Rough Stuff—That's Orders"* 


protectory; asa youth, so many years in the reformatory; 
as a man, a year on Blackwell's Island for a misdemeanor 
and a three-year term at Sing Sing for a felony; also he 
dug up the entry of an indictment yet standing on which 
trial had never been held for lack of proof to convict; 
finally a long list of arrests for this and that and the other 
thing, unproved. From under a succession of aliases he 
uncovered Gorman’s real name. 

But a sequence of events delayed his fuller assumption 
of the réle of Jawbert. He was sent to Rio de Janeiro to 
bring back an absconder of note. Six months he worked 
on the famous Gonzales child-stealing mystery. He made 
two trips out to the Pacific Coast in connection with the 
Chappy Morgan wire-tapping cases. Few of the routine 
jobs about the detective bureau fell to him. He was too 
good for routine and his superiors recognized the fact and 
were governed thereby. 

By the rules of tradition, Ginsburg—as a successful 
detective—should have been either an Irishman or of Irish 
descent. But in the biggest police force in the world, 
wherein twenty per cent of the personnel wear names that 
betoken Jewish, Slavic or Latin forebears, tradition these 
times suffers many a pody wallop. 

On a night in early April, Ginsburg, coming across from 
New Jersey, landed off a ferryboat at Christopher Street. 
He had gone across the river to gather up a loose end of 
the evidence accumulating against Chappy Morgan, king 
of the wireless wire-tappers. It was nearly midnight when 
he emerged from the ferryhouse. In sight was no surface 
car; so he set out afoot to walk across town to where he 
lived on the East Side. 

Going through a side street in a district which mainly 
is given over to the establishments of textile jobbers, he 
observed, half a block away, a fire escape which bore 
strange fruit. The front line of a stretch of tallish build- 
ings stood out in relief against the background of a wet 
moon and showed him, high up on the iron ladder which 


flighted down the face of one house of the row, two dark 
clumps, one placed just above the other. 

Ginsburg slipped into a protecting ledge of shadow close 
up against the buildings and edged along nearer. The 
clumps resolved into the figures of men. One—the upper- 
most shape of a man—was receiving from some unseen 
sources flat burdens that came down over thé roof coping 
and passing them along to the accomplice below. The 
latter in turn stacked them upon the grilled floor of the 
fire balcony that projected out into space at the level of 
the fourth floo 
By chance Ginsburg had happened upon a loft-robbing 
enterprise. 

He shifted his revolver from his hip pocket to the side 
pocket of his overcoat and crept closer, planning for the 
pair so intently engaged overhead a surprise when they 
should descend with their loot. There was no time now to 


the building being five floors in height. 


seek out the patrolman on the post; the job must be all his. 
Two door from the building that had been entered 


he crept noiselessly down into a basement and squatted 





behind an ash barrel It was inky black in there: 
so inkily black he never suspected that the rece 
held another tenant Your well-organized loft 
robbing mob carries along a lookout who'in case 





of discovery gives warning; in case of attack, repels 
the attack and in case of pursuit acts as rear 
guard. In Stretchy Gorman’s operations Stretchy 
acted as his own lookout, and a highly competent 
one he was, too, with a preference for lurking in 
areaways while his lieutenants carried forward the 
more arduous but |e responsible shares of the 
undertaking. 

In the darkness behind Ginsburg where he 
crouched a long gorilla’s arm of an arm reached out- 


ward and downward, describing an are. You might 





call it the long arm of coincidence and be making no 
mistake either. At the end of the arm was a fist 
and in the fist a length of gas pipe wrapped in rags 
ls gaspipe descended upon the back of Ginsburg’s 

skull, crushing through the derby hat he wore. And 

the next things Ginsburg knew he was in St 
Vincent's Hospital with a splitting headache and the 
United States Government had gone to war against the 
German Empire. 








h 


Ginsburg did not volunteer. The parent who Once had 


wielded the disciplins trap-end so painstakingly had 





long since rejoined his bearded ancestors, but there was a 
dependent mother to be cared for and a whole covey of 
younger brothers and sisters to be shepherded through 
school and inte sustaining employment. So he waited for 
the draft, and when the draft took him and his number 
awing, as it very soon did, he waived 


went to Yaphank wearing an old suit 
f 





e he had acquired and the drilling 
he had prentice days on the force stood him 
in goo 1 work trimmed off of him the layers 
of t unto take on; pla T olid food finished 
the job of unlarding his frame. Presently he was Cor 
poral Ginsburg 1 trim upstanding corporal. Then he 
became Sergeant Ginsburg and soon after this was First 


Sergeant Ginsburg of B Company of a regiment still some- 
what sketchy and ragged in its make-up, but with promise 
of good stuff to emerge from the mass of its material. 
When his regiment and his division went overseas, First 


pergeant Ginsburg went along too 


The division had started out by being a draft division; 
almost exclusively its rank and file had been city men 
rich men’s sons from uptown, poor men’s sons with jaw 
breaking names from the tenement At the beginning 
the acting major pene ral in ymmand had been fond of 
boasting that he had representatives of thirty-two na 


tions and p itioners of fifty-four creeds and cults in 


fit. Before very long he might truthfully expand 





ro stopper the holes made by the wear and tear of 
iniensive training, the attritions of sickness and of tran 
fers, the lo leath and wounding as suffered in 
the first small spells of campaigning, replacements came up 
from the depots, enriching the local color of the division 


with new typ and strange acce Southern moun 
taineers, Western ranch hands and farm boys from the 
Middle States came along to find mates among Syrians, 
Jews, Italians, Armenians and Gree} Cotton Belt, Corn 
Belt, Wheat Belt and Timber Belt contributed. Born 


feudists became nipers, counter jumpers became fen 


cibles, yoke became drillmasters, sweat-shop hands 
became sharpshooters, aliens became Americans, an ex 
janit r Austrian-born— becams a captain, a rabble 
became an organized unit; the division became a tem 





pered mettlesome lance—spring harp and dependable. 
This miracle so often repeated itself in our new army 


that it ceased to be miraculous and became commonpl: 


Ace, 
During its enactment we as a nation accepted it with 
calmness, almost with indifference. I expect our grand- 
children will marvel at it and among them will be some 
who will write large, fat books about it. 


Continued on Page 125) 














FTVWE war ha 


O Tar as We are 
‘ 
coneerned W he 


he aceountant 


the Treasut 1h 

partment closed 

their books on the 

ifternoon of Sat 

day, May 31, 1919 

the United State 

ad actually pent 

nee the declarat nol war on Apr 16,1917, 
$31,.615,000,000 The Treasury estimated 
that another billion dollars would see us 


through June. The actual war expenditure 
had run up to $29,570,535,015.56. Se rbia 
got that odd 56 cen 


‘ 
We have paid in full. We do not owe anybody a cent. 


It is an amazing performance; 
We are not staggering under a war burden. We do not 
have to take up where we le ft off when we entered the war. 
We only have to keep on going We are hitting on all six 


_ 


an almost incredible feat. 


maid cash in full as we went along for all 
sut we have lent our associates $9,070,- 


Not only have we] 
our war expense } 
535,015.56, and they are authorized to draw on us for 
another five hundred million if they need the money. 

For nineteen months of the war we spent money twice 
as fast as Great Britain, three times as fast as France and 
even times as fast as Italy. In a general way of speaking 
we spent one dollar where the world, including the enemy 
nations, spent nine. By spending or lending something 
hort of thirty billion dollars in nineteen months we saved 
ix months’ further warfare, and possibly a year. 

The magnitude of this outlay in cash to pay for our 
hare in the world war stupefies the mind. Thirty billion 
dollars is an incredible sum of money. Put out at two per 
cont interest it would yield an annual income of $600,000,- 
000, Expended at the rate of $30,000 yearly it would take 
one million years to exhaust it. If Noah had started 
expending it at the rate of $100,000 a year the day he came 
out of the ark he would not have made a dent in it by this 
time. Yet that sum we have paid over the counter, as part 
of our share toward helping lick the Germans, and it has 
not broke us. On the contrary, I find competent econo- 
mists who suspect that our national wealth may have 
actually increased during the war period. Certainly, they 
ay, it has not appreciably diminished. 

If we exclude from the war expenditures our loans to our 
associates, for presumably we shall get that back, or most 
of it, we paid forty-eight per cent of the cost of the war out 
of our current income; ne arly half of the whole bill. Nearly 
thirty millions of us here at home loaned the Government 
$21,478,356,250. All of us are now repaying the some of us 
who loaned this money to carry on the war. It is a curious 
position, The men and women who lent the money are 
If you are being 
paid interest on Liberty Bonds and are being taxed, one 
transaction washes out the other, It is a credit relationship, 


heing taxed to pay themselves back. 


Some Amazing Facts and Figures 


i pe Liberty bondholders are not ‘sucking the lifeblood 
of labor,” or “grinding the faces of the poor,” or “riding 
They themselves 
ire paying out with their right hand to the Government in 
the form of taxes the larger share of the interest which 
they receive with their left hand. In the end they will ge? 
back all they have loaned to the Government, which is to 
iy; to themselves and the rest of us, 

With the aid of accountants in the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and other economists in his depart 


in luxury on the backs of the worker 


ment, and of bond and financial experts, I have endeavored 
to get enough facts to set down a clear and simple state 
ment that would disclose the present condition of the 
n itional por ketbook llow much did we spend for war? 
Where did the money go? Where did the money come 
from? How much property and real wealth were destroyed 
forever?) How much was worn out, and how much eaten 
up as food?) How much is left in tangible property? How 
much of the war expenditure was pure waste and destruc- 
tion, and how much in the nature of an investment? These 
we difficult questions to answer accurately, because quan- 
tities and values change while one is making the inventory; 
but | have, by patient digging, with expert assistance, 
found enough facts to assemble and present, for the first 
time since the war began, the startling and amazing situa- 
tion outlined in my introductory paragraphs. 

All the figures I offer here are derived from unexcep- 
The Treasury Department has cour- 
teously supplied all the data relating to expenditures, 


tionable sources 
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income, loans and borrowings during the war period. They 
are not set forth here as official Treasury figures, but they 
have been taken off the account books of the Government 
and are trustworthy. For the data relating to the costs of 
previous wars I am indebted to Mr. Harvey E. Fisk, of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, whose little book, 
Our Public Debt, is admirably simple and clear, and pro- 
vides an illumined background against which to compare 
our present war expenditures and financial condition. 

It is an amazing story I have to tell, and it is fresh and 
dewy with news of the first importance. 

Though we spent incredible sums of money we had even 
larger and more incredible sums left in our pocket. Under 
the favor of God our loss in men was light. Our associates 
came perilously near touching bottom in their expendi- 
tures of both men and money. We are solvent and possibly 
richer than we were before the war began. We have got 
to set Europe on her feet again, if for no other reason than 
the low, squalid one that we need her in our business. Of 
course that is not our motive; but if we felt no sympathy 
and kinship with the men with whom we fought, if we had 
no feeling of sympathy for the suffering in Europe, our 
selfish interests would demand that we help her. 

Where did all the money come from that we spent while 
we were in the war? How much did we have when we 
started? How much did we borrow? How much did we 
spend from revenues? The national wealth when we went 
into the war was estimated at approximately three hundred 
billion dollars. On April 1, 1917, the net publie debt of the 
United States was $1,207,827,886, a per-capita debt of 
$11.59, and a net reduction of the maximum at the close of 
the Civil War of $1,548,603,685. On May 31, 1919, the 
total gross debt was $25,921,151,273.75. 

The net total appropriations made by Congress from the 
day of the declaration of war to March 4, 1919, were 
approximately $40,500,000,000. The revenue receipts of 
the Government from the day we entered the war to June 
30, 1919—June revenues estimated — were $11,402,778, 144; 
and the expenditures for the same period were $32,618,- 
000,000, Comparing the total expenditures from April 6, 
1917, to June 30, 1919, of $32,618,000,000, with the total 
revenue receipts during the same period of $11,402,000,- 
000, it will be seen that more than thirty-five per cent of 
the expenditures, including loans to foreign governments, 
were paid for by revenue receipts. 

If $9,000,000,000 of loans to foreign governments are 
deducted from the total expenditures of $32,618,000,000, 
the result will be $23,618,000,000, which will represent the 
expenditures of the American Goyernment from April 6, 
1917, to June 30, 1919. Comparing the total receipts of 
$11,402,000,000 with this amount it will be seen that more 
than forty-eight per cent of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, exclusive of loans to foreign governments, were 
paid from revenue receipts. 

Assuming that on a peace basis the expenditures during 
a period of two years would have been $2,000,000,000, the 
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gross cost of the war 
to May 31, 1919, 
was approximately 
$20,500,000,000, ex- 
clusive of loans to 
foreign govern- 
ments, which at this 
juncture do not rep- 
resent expenses of 
the American Gov- 
ernment, as it is 
expected they will 
be repaid. The 
monthly expenditures had gradually fallen 
off until in May they totaled $1,112,337,- 
471.73. It is expected that they will con- 
tinue to fall off until they reach the rate 
of $2,000,000,000 a year in addition to 
the interest and sinking-fund charges on 
the public debt. The expenditures increased after the 
signing of the armistice on account of the liquidation of 
war contracts and other obligations incurred prior to 
such signing. 

I sought out Secretary Houston, of the Department of 
Agriculture, who is not only keeper of the nation’s granary 
but a trained economist. I wanted to find out from him 
what effect the war had had on the country’s real wealth, 
our flocks and herds, our stores of corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, our mines and forests, and all the other things that 
go to make a country great and prosperous. He drew a 
fair picture, comforting and reassuring. Here are some of 
the things he told me: 

We have used huge quantities of coal, of iron and its 
manufactured products, of lumber and other materials. 
Much of it isa total permanent loss. It cannot be recovered. 
A very large part of it, however, has gone into camps and 
aviation fields, government buildings, ships, naval vessels, 
trucks, ordnance, nitrate and munition plants—has been 
conserved and is a present asset. There was an increase in 
production and saving. During the war labor was highly 
organized and strenuously utilized. The nation conserved 
as never before. We have as much land as ever, more of 
it under cultivation and most of it as well cultivated as 
in normal times. We have more of all the leading classes 
of livestock. Work animals increased by more than a 
million and a half; cattle by six millions; dairy cows 
by two and three-quarter millions; and swine by four- 
teen millions. 


Taking Account of Stock 


ETWEEN 1914, when the war began, and 1918, when it 

ended, the farmers in the United States increased the 
number of acres planted in corn by 4,059,000; barley by 
2,114,000; rye by 3,644,000; rice by 418,700; potatoes by 
499,000; and hay by 5,357,000 acres. This country owns 
eighty-seven per cent of the automobiles in the world. In 
three trips we could move every man, woman and child in 
the continental United States from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific Coast and give every one of them a seat 
We have as many railroads and have them in about as 
good condition as when the war broke out; as many electric 
lines in as good condition; as many factories, perhaps as 
well equipped; more residences and apartments; as many 
office buildings; and about five times as many ships. Our 
banking resources have largely increased. A considerable 
part of the increase probably appears as the result of infla- 
tion, but undoubtedly there is an increase even on the 
pre-war money-value basis. 

The significant fact is that there seems to be in the 
country as large a volume of real wealth as when we entered 
the war, possibly a larger volume. The facts that this is 
true and that the country has paid the war bills to date can 
be accounted for only by the large productive activities of 
the nation and the enormous conservation activities. 

No one should infer from such a statement that war 
does not impose burdens or that it is a good thing economi 
cally, There has been a permanent dissipation of many 
forms of wealth that mizsht have been used for develop- 
mental purposes. The labor that went into war services 
for purposes of destruction might have been employed for 
construction, and as a result the increment of the real 
wealth of the nation mitht have been much greater than it 
is, provided of course there had been an equal conservation 
of wealth. This probably would not have been the case, 
because the conservation rose from patriotic impulse and 
the necessity of the occasion. 

Furthermore, the setting up of credit relations and the 
readjustment of wealth holdings by individuals due to 
loans and unusual taxes produced adverse economic 
conditions, as will also the reverse process involved in the 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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HEN you are up against a knotty problem 

and you must solve it by yourself, what 

would be the sensible thing to do? We as 
a nation are up against a knotty problem in the railroad 
situation. Weare confronted with the immediate necessity 
of settling that important national question to prevent 
the railroads from going to pot. We are renting the roads 
from their owners and running them ourselves—and in our 
hands they are not earning the rent we pay. We there- 
fore are faced with four choices for the future, and we 
must choose one of them quickly: We can continue the 
present arrangement, thereby subsidizing, in effect, the 
railroad industry to the tune of millions every month; we 
can cut down the rent, which will mean practical confis- 
cation; we can buy them outright—the least advisable 
solution of all; or we can turn the railroads back to their 
owners, upon terms which would be fair to all interests 
concerned—the people, the owners and the employees. 
Judging from current opinion the latter is the course we 
are to pursue. 

But the moment we determine upon the return of the 
lines to their owners we are confronted with the question: 
What are the terms to be? Whatever the terms we lay 
down, not only must the present situation be cleared up 
but we must also define our attitude toward the railroads 
in the future. The whole work of straightening out the 
present problem is but incidental to the larger problem 
of determining our future railroad administrative policy. 
If we handle the larger question properly we shali have the 
solution of our immediate problems; any solution of our 
immediate difficulties that ignores the principal problem 
is mere patchwork. The occasion calls for clear thinking 
and definite action. If, as has been announced, the rail- 
roads are to be returned to their owners within the next 
few months we cannot indulge in a too lengthy discussion 
of ways and means, for the longer we leave matters un- 
settled the worse the tangle will be. Congress certainly 
has some big knots to untie and the chance for some big 
constructive work. 


Banking Method Applied to Railroads 


RESSED as we are for time, what would be the sensi- 

ble thing for us to do? Perhaps it would be hard to say 
what is the sensible thing. One sensible thing would be to 
inquire if asolution had at any time been found for a similar 
problem under a similar emergency. If we should discover 
a system had been created that successfully solved the 
difficulties arising in another branch of our complex busi- 
ness activities it would seem to be well worth our while to 
examine the conditions and circumstances carefully, with 
a view to applying the underlying idea to our railroad 
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problem. This may not be the way of the theorist, but it is 
precisely the way a common-sense business man would act. 

Istheresucha'system? Thereis. It is the Federal Reserve 
system. True, it is not perfect; it bumps and creaks a bit 
at times, but it has withstood the stress of war and has 
carried this country through a period fraught with grave 
financial dangers. It is nonpolitical and functions by 
itself, without requiring the constant attention of Con- 
gress and the courts. It preserves individual initiative, 
keeps open the avenues of private enterprise, and at the 
same time safeguards the public interests of financial and 
business activity. 

During the last twenty years bankers were keenly alive 
to the defects in the banking system, or, rather, recog- 
nized the necessity of creating some form of organization 
that would tie together the financial and business interests 
in such a way that a recurrence of panics and hard times 
would be avoided. Public opinion changes slowly, how- 
ever, and this purpose to devise a new banking system 
produced long and violent discussion. Banking and cur- 
rency systems of other countries were examined and 
voluminous reports made by eminent bankers and finan- 
ciers. Many plans were proposed and vigorously cham- 
pioned, but with no practical result. 

Fortunately the views of bankers and members of 
Congress had become fairly well crystallized before the 
beginning of the war. The need for a basic banking system 
had been developed in the form of a proposed Federal 
Reserve Bank system. It was a subject of violent debate, 
but eventually the idea was written into law by Congress 
and we have since enjoyed its benefits. 

Some of you may ask in what respect a discussion of the 
banking system bears upon the railroad question. It is 
simply to emphasize a common difficulty. The thing that 
was causing difficulty in the banking system was the lack 
of codrdinated, intelligent governmental regulation; and 
that in large measure has been the difficulty with the 
railroads in the past. We had three distinct systems of 
banking: The national banks, under the supervision of 
the Federal Government; the incorporated or state banks, 
under the supervision of state banking examiners; and 
private banks, under no supervision at all. One of the 
great values of the Federal Reserve system lies in the fact 
that it was possible to bring all these separate banking 
systems into one common organization, under common 
control and supervision, in order that banking reserves 
might be consolidated and made available for national 
use. After long years of discussion and honest, though 
possibly misguided, efforts, we are beginning to realize 


the Railroads 
By William R. Dawes that the future welfare of the railroads lies in 


giving them the benefits of a common form of 

organization through which a judicious govern- 
mental control may be exercised, while at the same time 
retaining the benefits of private ownership and manage- 
ment, to the end that the great commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the entire country may be satisfactorily 
served. 

When the Federal Reserve system was put into opera 
tion it was not found necessary to disturb the ownership 
or operation of the banks, which either voluntarily or in 
voluntarily became members of the system. Congress at 
that time recognized the fact that the real interests of the 
banks and the communities they represented could best 
be served by the least disturbance of their ordinary opera 
ly to the railroads at the 
present time? What good can be accomplished by destroy 


tions. Does not the same idea app 


ing an organization efficiently developed through years of 
experience? There is no body of men showing greater con 
structive ability and power of initiative than the men who 
are managing our railroads to-day. The mistakes that 
may have been made in the past ought not in fairness to be 
charged against the men now responsible for the trans- 


portation service of the country. 


Buccaneers Possibly, But—Pioneers Certainly 


AILROAD transportation in this country has gone 

through all the stages of any other great business. 
When the railroads first appeared they were the outgrowth 
of a demand for better transportation. It took courage in 
those days to build a railroad into a new country and to 
find the money with which to finance it. Call the railroad 
men of the early days ‘“‘buccaneers"’ if you will; neverthe- 
less they were men of courage and foresight and great 
ability. They were willing to take a long chance. They 
hoped and expected, of course, to make fortunes for them- 
selves and their friends. What business man does not, 
forsooth, hope to enjoy substantial gains when he embarks 
on a new enterprise? Whatever may have been the faults 
of these pioneers, nevertheless they did build the railroads 
across the prairies and through the mountains, and to- 
day we are enjoying the benefits of their hard toil. 

But alas for the frailty of the human mind! As the coun- 
try developed and the railroads prospered these men became 
rich and powerful and, as so often happens, sometimes dis 
dainful of the rights of the people their lines were designed 
to serve. It became necessary to curb their powers, and for 
a number of years this control was attempted through the 
medium of state railroad commissions. The inevitable 
result was exasperating confusion. The railroads doing an 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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EYLAND had devoted his imagination to science, 


in college lo him the winter stars were not 
flowers in the black field of heaven. They were 
aster suns, each with its planets of more splendid 
human race As he looked up, his 
mind flying through ether from sun to 


eternal roaring sun, he expanded with 


hiping awe And a chunk of quartz 
is something more than a pretty ar- 
ingement of dead angles. It was the 


; 


ting, charging elec- 
tror it had all the mystery and illim- 


battle ground of shot 


itable force of the stars themselves. 

He regarded this daydreaming as a 

e and a waste of the time that ought 
to be devoted to learning chemical for- 
mulas: But it led him to go adventuring 
after graduation 

He became assistant to Doctor Ball- 
nger, who was experimenting on the 


Pacific Coast with iodine, soda and other 
products of kelp. That sounded sane and 
entific. But Leyland guiltily knew 


that his real interest was not in analyzing 
the ashes of burned seaweeds, but in see- 
ing mountains and Chinamen and in 
going upon the ocean in boats. He was 
reared in the Middle West; he had 
never seen a mountain hor any China- 
man save the one who ironed professors’ 
shirt till one A. M So at nothing in 
particular a week he went to the place 
where-if your eyes are but good 


enough you can glance across to junk 
ails and the palms of South Sea isle 
The experiments were conducted at 
Pasqual, a California fishing port It 
was a dingy place, but there was a back 
street of old adobe; Portuguese fisher 
men with earrings babbled about the 
wharves; and Doctor Ballinger was a 
curly-headed, placid, pipe-smoking big 
brother. Leyland crept out of the awe 
of college blackboards and became 


human 

It was the perfect time, the rare sweet 
hour when youth is invincible and 
friends are kings All morning he was 
out in the kelp-harvesting boat under 


a gallant and open sky Ashore the 
foothills led the eye up cherry-red es- 
ind gray-green slants to the 
mountains beyond All afternoon he 
worked in the laboratory. And all eve 
ning he talked with the geniuses—with 
the members of the New Light Colony. 

They were at least geniuses, those 
colonists. They intended within five or 
ten years--this was twenty years ago—to reform the 
distribution of wealth, the education of children, the in- 
terpretation of Ibsen and the iniquitous prices at the 
Pasqual grocery. They were mad and delightful. 

Leyland was fascinated. They wereso obviously im- 
practical that it didn’t matter whether they were practi- 
eal or not 

There were twenty-five or thirty of the colonists—half, 
young idealists; half, disillusioned dreamers who, after 
failure or weary success with schools or newspapers or 
reform leagues, had fléd to the colony as to a white cloister 
for deliverance from’ having to make decisions. Each 


carpment 








family had ten acres of land and grew figs or chickens or 
superpo.atoes. They joined in a community eucalyptus 
grove which was’to produce incredibly profitable semi- 
hardwood in an incredibly short time; in a community 
dining room and kitchen where they took turns at working; 
in a building that was reading room and theater and temple 
of whatever arts were fashionable at the moment; and in 
a nursery—whenever they happened to have a nurse, 
which never happened to be the present. 

Their houses were brown bungalows with fireplaces, rows 
of latticed windows and low roofs; all very pleasant and 
gentle, incenspicuous among drowsy hillside pines. Be- 
neath the slope a wide bay was outflung toward a fantastic 
headland up which the waves climbed all day long, and for 
background there were low mountains, eternal and never 
the same, sliding into new shapes and colors in the play of 
light, in the eagerness of morning, noon serenity, con- 
templative dusk. The scent of the place was warm and 
good; not the gritty smell of cities, but the odor of pine 
needles, of poppies and the sea. 

Most of the colonists were not only agricultural but 
vaguely literary. They said of one another, “Oh, he 
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when he was bothered by Fischer’s complaining, when 
it seemed to him that some of the colonists took doc- 
trines—any doctrines—as frowzy men take drugs, he 
still admired their willingness to play. 

For these modern conventuals re- 
mained children. They picnicked on the 





shore. They came early in a chattering 
parade, carrying baskets and wicker- 
covered demijohns of honey-colored 
native wine, trailing through the pop- 
pies—talking, laughing, talking. They 
ran barefoot out into the surf, chased 
one another with whips of seaweed, tip- 
toed about the little lovely gardens in 
pools at low tide to peep at sea anemones 
and the gravely absurd tiny crabs. At 
twilight they built a fire in a sand- 
paved corridor among the swart rocks, 
cooked clams and Hamburg steak, warmed 
tamales, made reeking delicious coffee. 
They washed the dishes in sand and 
curled by the fire, luxuriously talking, 
laughing, talking while the firelight beat 
on their exhilarated faces, slipped across 
the wet rocks, reached toward the break- 
ers and made mysterious the void be- 
yond. 

In the afternoon—Leyland with them 
on holidays—they hunted quail in the 
still close manzanita thickets. They rode 
ancient and quite bad horses up climb- 
ing trails to cafion heads. They gave 
plays; outdoor pageants or tricky flashes 
of flippancy in which they more clev- 
erly made fun of themselves than could 
any outsider. Even the most querulous 
of them were excited over painting 
scenery or rehearsing tableaux of grace- 
ful, other-worldly figures against a back- 
ground of silhouetted pines. They danced 
in costume, in loose peplums or Egyptian 
priestly robes. Shrieking, they hacked 
at tennis on a court like a washboard. 

But their play merely pointed their 
eagerness to make a new world. They 
believed that each of them was a genius. 


ceased to be uncomfortable at their habit 
of collecting statistics by guessing at 
them, Leyland was admitted as one of the 
geniuses. 

They insisted that he must—he flut- 
teringly promised that he would—devote 
his chemistry to revolution in daily life. 











He Was Startled Out of Observance of the Technic of Domestic Squabbiing and Actually 


writes,”’ though they did not say just what it was that he 
wrote or where it might be read. But in their talk they 
were tremendous and—let this be understood—perhaps a 
dozen times as merry and interesting as the chemists and 
business men Leyland had met. He had not known there 
were so many things to talk about: Duse’s technic, the 
value of alfalfa, single tax and the hypocrisy of rising when 
ladies came into the room. They talked before breakfast; 
they talked while they worked in the fields all day—some 
days; they talked before driftwood fires all night—every 
night. The question of how they got sleep was as puzzling 
as the question of how they made a living. 

Leyland revered the unelected dean of the colony— 
Fischer, a gaunt, speculative, sonorous, somehow heroic 
man; a master with few and shabby disciples; a judge of 
culture whose verdicts the criminals never heard; a fail- 
ure in all but faith; a novelist who was too busy studying 
music to write novels, too interested in photography to 
make music and too fascinated by spiritualism to develop 
his pictures. Not quite so well as Fischer, Leyland liked 
Miss Barge, who did not talk but who really did garden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiddenham, the artists and teachers of folk 
dancing and weaving; Soulier, the unfrocked clergyman, 
a jolly, friendly man, very grim in his attacks on churches; 
Miss Garver, who had been secretary of leagues for all the 
different kinds of reforms that have been invented since 
Plato; and young Max Toinans, once a newspaperman, 
now an unpublished author of novels in which the villains 
were usually moral parents and the heroines ladies of 
reputations only too certain. 

The colonists spent much of their conversational vigor 
in denouncing public personages as mediocre and commer- 
cial. They stirred Leyland to understand how unceasingly 
he would have to fight against his every weakness. And 


“I Want to Get Off by Myself and Think !’’ 





He was immediately to create new fuels, 
new building materials, road surfacing 
that would be cheap, easily laid, smooth 
as a razor blade. Especially—this was 
rather stressed in a colony which had not been so success- 
ful in abolishing dishwashing as in abolishing religion—he 
was to emancipate housework by the invention of syn- 
thesized foods. He was to produce opalescent tablets 
that would be of more unctuous taste than mushrooms 
fried in butter—in much butter—and more satisfying 
than planked steak, yet enable the housekeeper to do her 
cooking by taking the tablets from a box and her dish- 
washing by chucking the box into a stove; or preferably 
into a fireplace—a fireplace with a beaten-copper motto. 

He planned it as a young poet discovers songs. Behind 
the colonists’ volubility he found joy of life. Behind the 
joy he found ideals. And behind the ideals and in them 
and a tremulous light over them—he found Ilka. 

For it was not Fischer nor the uncompromising Max 
Toinans who brought Leyland to the colony every eve- 
ning, every afternoon off, but a girl of seventeen with 
bobbed hair flickering and little ankles bright as she 
raced up the long hill slopes. Ilka was the breathlessly 
disobedient ward of the Tiddenhams. She was the ama- 
teur of every art, precociously rebellious against proprieties, 
equally enthusiastic about sprawling on the soft brown 
earth and the ceremony of lighting a cigarette. She was 
a nuisance and a bomb—the wonder child Ilka; who 
drooped her young lips toward a man’s till he was mad to 
kiss her, then fled, and when the foolish sage lumbered 
after her was discovered primly sitting upon a rock and 
indignantly explaining that she had just meant to ask 
about the tariff. 

The solemn young Leyland was five years her senior and 
when she set her scatterbrains earnestly to the task she 
could make him weep in five minutes. 

But between bedevilments she was a comrade—a dear 
and adventurous and sunny chum. Her chestnut eyes 


And within a month, as soon as he had 
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steady and her lunatic feet calmed to plucky trudging, she 
panted with Leyland up dripping cafions; or they lay on 
their stomachs in the rough, waving, salt-scented grass on 
a cliff above the sea, gazing at the slaty line where the 
mystery of deep-blue ocean met the wonder of gold-blue 
sky; and talked of all they were gloriously going to do. 
He was to be lord of science—a Huxley, an Edison, a 
Pasteur. She was to dance in royal theaters, with exqui- 
site gestures to create a spell in which adoring thousands 
would find anew the ache of beauty, and in painted barges 
with Cleopatra and slave girls of gilded limbs go floating 
to the tinkle of little music beneath the columns of gro- 
tesque temples, or with yogis in the silence of gray Hima- 
layan uplands find all power and secrets. 

As evening fog drove in and they were encircled by its 
walls, as the breakers pounded more menacingly below, 
they were caught by the fear of night and Nature, which is 
ancient as the sea. They ceased to jabber about their 
knowledge of electricity; they clasped hands as here upon 
this cliff, when it was a mountain spur leagues from the 
tide, barbaric youths and maidens of tribes that are gone 
without one trace clung to each other for protection from 
the god of loneliness. Without knowing it, they remem- 
bered the terrors of ancestors dead a thousand thousand 
years ago; and they became too solemn even for delight- 
fully shuddering fear. Unspeaking, they moved closer; 
unsmiling, they crept over rocks and along the milky- 
misted beach to the ruddy lights and gossip of home. 

And that same evening she would refuse to dance; 
ignore him while she tormented him by making butterfly 
love to the cynical Max Toinans. 

Leyland could think of no phrases save ‘“elfish” and 
“‘fascinatingly irregular’’ with which to describe Ilka’s 
face—the jolly, vulgar little nose, the precise chin, the im- 
pudent mouth, the childish brown cheeks, the clear golden 
brown of her loyal eyes. But he needed no incantations to 
summon her. He was singing to himself “I love her!” 
even while he was judiciously remarking to Captain 
Catty, the boisterous skipper of the kelp boat: ‘Yep, 
good, idea; better swing to north’ard.” 

Suddenly, ineloq iently, between dances at Social Hall, 
he tried to express to Ilka his impressions regarding her 
lips and eyes and her value as inspiration to rising young 
men 

“Don’t be silly! You can’t support me. Besides, I’m 
never going to marry. I’m going to Russia to study dan- 
cing. Besides, I’m already engaged to a couple of boys in 
Oakland. Besides, Max Toinans is waiting for this dance, 
the sweet thing,’’ was her not altogether romantic answer, 

Nor would she be more definite during any of his later 
proposals at least during most of them. She did de le 
to marry him, now 
and then, and 
once she kis ed 
him distractingly 
and ran away. 
Sut always im- 
mediately after 
accepting him she 
sat up late to write 
him little notes 
on pink paper in 
which, with lofty 
and aged resigna- 
tion, she unac- 
cepted him. 

Then the kelp 
experiments were 
over. 

He had no sal- 
ary; he needed a 
salary; and he 
took an offered 
teaching fellow- 
ship at Johns 
Hopkins. 

The rest of the 
colony were af- 
fectionate at part- 
ing— Fischer, the 
Tiddenhams, Miss 
Barge, Miss Gar- 
ver, Soulier, even 
Max Toinans. 
They begged him 
to come back as 
soon as he could. 
But Ilka was ten- 
derly illusive. She 
said she didn’t 
know her own 
mind. Besides, 
she had an en- 
gagement at the 
dressmaker’s. 

He wrote four 





first day on the eastward train; five post cards and two 
letters the second day; one post card the third—when he 
gave her up forever; and three long letters the fourth 
when he couldn’t live without her. 

All of these and perhaps twenty later letters she an- 
swered in one post card which informed him that she had a 
cold and a chow pup. 

For twenty years he never wrote to Ilka, never saw the 
Pasqual colony and never felt like a genius. 

At forty-three he was the chief chemist of the great 
Galway Paint Corporation. He was a sound workman; 
his papers were heard with respect at association meetings; 
and during the war his experiments with American dyes 
won him a good many short inexact paragraphs in the 
newspapers. 

His salary was sixteen thousand, his favorite car a 
Vance eight and—more or less incidentally—he had a 
round, comfortable, pretty, nice-voiced, pigeon-sleek, ex- 
pensive wife named Adeline, two children, two rich 
brothers-in-law, a stucco suburban house and a reserve 
fund of friends who played auction and were faithful and 
prosperous and consistently dull. 

His neighbors said of him: ‘Good practical man; no 
wild theories like some of these scientific sharks. Nice 
little wife and family too. Let’s have them for Sunday 
supper.” 

Thus the successful Leyland at forty-three. 


uw 


ses ob egg it is the face of a woman known long ago; 
sometimes a high adventure, war or perilous voyaging 
undertaken in the day when youth was not made irritable 
by discomfort or anxious by danger; but always to every 
man there is one vision that is a nucleus for dreams. It 
abides in the holy place of his mind as the one pure and 
eternal thing; and ever at unexpected glimpses of beauty 
the symbol of perfect happiness returns and the man sur- 
prised into dreaming is lonely with the loss of his enchanted 
hour. 

To Leyland it was the Pasqual colonists who repre- 
sented that lost happiness and who rebuked him for not 
having worked miracles. 

They were to him like shrouded gods standing aloof on 
cloudy peaks, watching his success and judging it failure. 
He had desired to create ambrosia—and he had produced 
a new kind of red barn paint. 

He had never at any one moment given up his intention 
of being a magician, but—well, the factories had offered 
him good pay; and in a big house money did slip away, 
nobody quite knew how. He justified himself —and 
continued to feel guilty. He planned to do something 





startling—and remained a part of hard-walled labora- 
tories in gray plants; a part of his wife’s social advance- 
ment. 

Adeline was a good wife and rather amusing. She 
thought about her clothes; she shone like a Charieston 
doorplate at dances, at concerts; she liked Leyland and 
let him talk about his work without very often interrupting 
him to give orders to the cook. But the only chemical 
symbol she knew was that for water, and she knew it be- 
cause all humorous persons use it when ordering highballs. 
And she would have been shocked to rudeness by the 
sight of the colonists in flannel shirts and bulbous spec- 
tacles talking about the individuality of Stirrer while 
they hoed potatoes. 

Leyland had come to see that the colonists weren't 
really divine. But whenever his friends sneered at what 
they called short-haired women and long-haired men, 
Leyland was irritable. They were, he declared, the chil- 
dren of light, the makers of dreams; and their visionary 
ideas often came true. While his mind stood up like the 
Pharisee and thanked God that he was not eccentric, his 
heart mourned for the days of flying feet and time enough 
to sit looking at clouds over mountain peaks. 

Perhaps once a week he thought of the colony. The 
scent of damp wood made him smell and see the ground 
covered with pine needles in the California rainy season. 
The curious taste of wood smoke in a cigarette smoked by 
a fireplace gave a quick illusion of being at the evening 
picnics, and he saw the shadows on Fischer's face, heard 
the laughter, and the sound of ocean hung like a curtain 
behind the babble. 

Sometimes it was the face of a girl in a street car, a face 
dismayingly young and innocent and credulous of romance 
Always she was Ilka and for half a second he desperatels 
had to flee to her. 

Once he was addressing the state chemical association 
He had with courteous viciousness proved that the head 
of the chemical department of the state university was an 
ass. He was pounding it home: ‘As a commercial prop 
osition the manufacturers of gas engines, in neglecting the 
boosting of grain alcohol ig 

He realized that he was staring at a lean man, a man 
like Fischer, and while his own voice went on he heard the 
dean drawling:‘* My boy, it’s in your hands; you can bea 
faithful hired man or you can be an Oliver Lodge.” 

And once at a painstakingly dull dinner party, when 
Leyland was staring at a pink celluloid bird in a green 
wicker cage and wondering whether it really was worth 
while to work all one’s life to support pink celluloid birds, 
his host put a sentimental record on the phonograph; and 
instantly Leyland was running through purple lupine with 
a girl and stop- 
ping on a hill 
crest to wor hip 
the -Pacifie and 
the red sun. 

He knew that 
the colony was di 
appointed by 
was it by his hav- 
ing failed to rev- 
olutionize the 
home or by his 
having succeeded 
in paying the 
rent? Once ina 
hotel lobby he 
had encountered 
Miss Garver, who 
was out lecturing 
on women in in 
dustry It was 
a moment when 
Leyland felt im 
portant. He wa 


rushir ginto read 


the law to the 
board of  dire« 
tor But he 


stopped, vaguely 
unea 

She looked him 
over grave ly and 
“Oh, how do you 
do? I hear you 
are a person of 
consequence now 
You made some 
dyes, didn’t you? 
1 don't suppose 
you waste time 
dreaming — now 

Hie was not 
amused but plead 
ing: ‘But the 


} 


dyes do help 





post cards and a 
letter to her the 


“Itka, Not to Interrupt You, But Do You Knew That I Love 


Continued on 


You?" Page 99 
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HER SON evo. 


ONA MEREDITH stirred restlessly at the sound 
M of gentle knocking on her door. She did not fully 
awaken until half a minute later. As she sat up in 
hed rather bewildered she caught the voice of her colored 
maid 
‘Ise got the papers, Miss Meredith,” Myrtle was say- 
ing. ‘‘ You tol’ me to call you the minute they come.” 


Mona pulled a cord attached to a lamp at her bedside, 
It filled the room with a delicate pink radiance as it flared 


up. She looked at the watch on the table. Seven o’clock! 
he hadn’t been awake and stirring so early in more than 
a year he shivered a little and called to Myrtle to come 


in. That languid lady shuffled through the door with a 
bundle of newspapers under her arm and a look of su- 
preme weariness on her face. Mona laughed at the sight 
of her 

‘You're another spoiled darling like myself, Myrtle,” 
‘Just put them here on the bed and go 
back and take another nap. I'm going to try to sleep a 
little myself after I've read them. Tell Nora to let Mr. 
Kenneth sleep as long as he chooses, and if anyone dis- 
turbs me until [ call out there'll be war.” 

Myrtle shuffled out and Mona, after propping herself 
up with both pillows, turned to the newspapers. Her eyes 
were glowing with feverish interest. It was always a great 
the reading of the reviews on the morn- 
ing after a premiére; an adventure which held out the 
promise of great elation or of profound disappointment, 


he said merrily 


adventure for het 


Usually elation intense and unrestrained was her reward, 
for there were few of the professional critics who did not 
yield to the spell of that flaming personality as unresery- 


edly as did the great public. The one or two who didn’t 
were never bitter in their criticism. They always allotted 
her at least modified praise, and yet somehow she almost 
resented thi attitude 

In her calmer moments she sometimes laughed at her- 
self for this, for she was really a most sensible person at 
heart, but always on the first reading of a review that 
was even the least bit qualified she felt alittle stab of dis- 
tre a little pang of self-pity. 

She opened the Gazette first. She did this instinctively, 
for she knew that Bronson wouldn't fail her. Only a few 
days before he had confided to a friend of hers that every 
time she made her first entrance on the stage in a new 
play he kissed the hem of her garment in fancy. No need 
to fear as to his verdict. As her eyes caught the opening 
sentence of his review she felt herself tingling with excite- 
ment 

‘“‘Mona Meredith is easily our first actress.”’ 

She closed her eyes and reveled for just a second or two 
in that sentence It seemed to compress 
words all the enthusiasms, all the exultations, all the fervors 
that had been lavished upon her since she had first come 
out of the West and flashed into fame on Broadway over- 
night ten years before. The phrases that followed were 
variations of what Bronson had written many times—“‘al- 
luring witchery ‘exquisite femininity,” “‘all-pervading 
delicacy of feeling,”” and so on. And then there was 
another sentence that gave her a thrill of delight: “‘The 
radiant charm of youth still envelops and enfolds this rare 
artist; eternal youth, one might almost say, for she still 

eems but a wisp of a girl in the first flush 
of contact with young womanhood.” 

Her hand unconsciously reached for the 

ilver mirror on the table and—almost with- 
out knowing— she found herself looking into 
it. The reflection that met her gaze was 
quite satisfying. Sometimes it was other- 
wise when she was first roused from slumber, 
Sometimes there were tired lines and some- 


times those wonderful deep-set 


within seven 


eyes lacked their usual brilliant 


luster. But now they were alive 
and aglow . glinting like the deli- 
eately cut surface of some rare 
gem. Her face was flushed and 
the corners of her sensitive 
mouth were curved into just the 
faintest suspicion of asmile, She 
could erase, as if by some subtle 
magic, ten years from her real 
age when in the proper mood, 
Just now she was in such a mood. 

‘*The radiant charm of 
youth!” 

Her lips unconsciously fornted 
Bronson's exact words. Youth, 
to be sure, was always in her 
heart and it seemed to rest upon 
her face this morning. She found 
herself for just a moment remem- 
bering that last Friday had been 


“It's No Use. I've Made 
Up My Mind and I'm a Pretty Good Sticker. 
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By JOHN PETER TOOHEY 


her thirty-fourth birthday. The critics might have real- 
ized that, and the general public, too, if only they had 
given pause. She had had a career of sorts before she came 
forward on Broadway ten years ago. But they didn’t 
know about Kenneth. The faint smile broadened when she 
thought of him. He would be an efficient argument against 
“the radiant charm of youth” if they ever found out. 
She might look the same and act the same, but the knowl- 
edge of the existence of Kenneth would, she felt, cause her 
to be more critically appraised, more judiciously analyzed. 

She laid the mirror down and resumed her examination 
of the critical verdict. It was practically unanimous as 
always. Even old Sibley, who had never altogether 
approved of her, referred to her ‘subtle allurements” and 
dwelt upon her “‘unflagging youthfulness.”” That was the 
note all of them sounded at some point in their reviews. 
They insistently dwelt upon her girlishness; upon her 
suggestion of the buoyancy and the zestful enthusiasm of 
youth. 

She let the papers slide to the floor and turned out the 
light with a half-audible sigh of contentment. She fell 
asleep almost instantly. 

u 
A’ THE sound of his mother’s voice in the hall, Ken- 
neth Blair unconsciously prepared himself for the 
routine of the morning kiss, a function which he had found 
himself rather dreading on his recent visits home from the 
prep school he was attending. The self-consciousness of 
seventeen was asserting itself. 

He shoved his chair back a little from the breakfast 
table and clutched the arms of it firmly with both hands. 
As she came into view in the doorway he closed his eyes 
and went through a series of movements that had become 
almost automatic. He tilted up his right cheek, screwed 
his face into an expression that seemed to indicate pro- 
found physical suffering and—thus poised—waited for 
her salute. Usually she put her arms round his neck and 
playfully rubbed her soft cheek against his. This time, 
however, there was no movement on her part. He cau- 
tiously opened one eye for a second and saw her standing 
in the doorway, her eyes agleam with merriment. 

“Kenneth,” she laughed, “‘you look for all the world as 
if you were waiting for the executioner to turn on the 
deadly current. You'll have to stand up this time and 
come over here if you want to be kissed.” 

The boy sheepishly opened his eyes and relaxed his taut 
muscles, 

“Oh, say, mother,” he said, “‘don’t be foolish!” 

She assumed an air of mock gravity. 

“Young man,” she com- 
manded, ‘‘come right over 
here and kiss your old 
mother!” 

Her son rose slowly and 
slouched toward her awk- 
wardly. She found her- 
self strangely conscious 
that his slim figure was 


a head taller than her ie 
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own as she caught both his hands in hers and kissed him 
gently on the forehead. She held him as he attempted to 
move away from her. 

“You big lummikins!” she said. ‘You great, big, 
lovely old lummikins!” 

The boy pulled his hands away and slouched back to 
the table. 

“Wish you wouldn’t call me such darn-fool names,” 
he said peevishly. ‘‘You’d think I was some darn-fool 
young kid or something like that.” 

She noticed a little pile of newspapers on the table and 
it pleased her beyond words. So he had been interested 
enough to send out for another set of papers before she 
wakened. 

“That’s just what you are, son,” she responded. ‘A 
darn-fool kid of seventeen who’s recently taken to putting 
on the airs of twenty-seven. I see you’ve been reading 
the reviews. Rather good, aren’t they?” 

The boy dropped his peevishness for a minute. His 
face lit up eagerly. 

“Rather good?” he echoed interrogatively. ‘‘They’re 
bully—all of ’em, except that fool of a fellow on the Senti- 
nel. I'd like to punch his darn old head for him.” 

“Why, he was rather kind to me, I thought,” ventured 
his mother. 

“Kind, nothin’!”’ the boy returned. ‘What right did 
he have to say you weren’t quite at your best in the 
second act? You were quite at your best in every darn 
old act. I tell you, I'd like to punch his darn old head.” 

Mona Meredith noted with dismay that tears were 
creeping into her eyes. She laughed a little hysterically. 

“Kenneth,” she said half brokenly, ‘“‘you’re the same 
true-blue loyalist you used to be when you were a tiny 
little boy. Come here and kiss your darn-fool mother 
again.” 

“Oh, quit kidding me, mother!”’ said Kenneth, slipping 
back into his earlier mood. ‘I kind of wanted to talk to 
you about something this morning and youstart right away 
fooling this way—and it’s something that means a whole 
lot to me and I wanted to talk to you serious about it.” 

His mother leaned across the table and patted his hand 
affectionately. 

“All right, son,” said she pleasantly. ‘Be as serious as 
you like. You haven’t asked some chorus girl or some 
heiress to be your wife, have you?” 

“There you go again!’’ responded the boy petulantly. 
“ Always kidding about something. I ask you, mother, as 
serious as I can ask you about anything—can’t you ever 
be serious about anything I say?” 

“*Of course I can,” she re- 
plied softly. ‘‘What is it, 
dear?” 

The boy hesitated for a 
full minute, looking down at 
the tablecloth, which he was 
nervously plucking. 

‘*Well,”’ he finally re- 

; marked hesitatingly, ‘I’ve 
i been kind of thinking that 

I'd kind of—now I know 

you'll get fussed up about 

this and all that, but if a 

fellow can’t kind of talk free- 

like with his own mother 
well, I’ve been kind of 
thinking that I'd like to, that 

I'd tike to “ 

He paused, looked up at 
his mother, caught her un- 
flinching eyes and looked 
down at the table again. 

“Yes, my dear,” said she 
tenderly. “Go on. You'd 
like to what?” 

“T’d kind of like to have 
you meet some of the boys,” 
ran on Kenneth, gaining 
courage from her sympa- 
thetic attitude, “and 
let me tell ’em who you 
are. And—and that’s why 
I'd like to have you come 
over to that ladies’ day our 
club is giving on Monday 
afternoon ‘ 

He stopped abruptly. His 
mother had leaned over and 
Fe caves, clutched one of his wrists so 
tightly that it almost pained. 

“Kenneth,” she said with a 
sort of shrill intensity that was 
utterly foreign to her accustomed 
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tone, “‘why will you not remember what I have told you? 


We've threshed this out before. I can’t do what you ask. 
That’s all! That’s final!” 

The boy drew his hand away and blazed up at her in 
sudden angry protest. 

“It isn’t final!” he blurted. “It’s never going to be 
final. It just can’t be, mother. I’m your son—and I can’t 
tell anyone that Iam. I might just as well have some—oh, 
some old washerwoman or something like that for a 
mother, as far as any of my friends know. What’s the use 
of havin’ a famous mother if you can’t kind of go round 
and show her off sometimes and kind of feel proud she is 
your mother and—oh, you know what I mean! It just 
makes me feel rotten sometimes—just rotten!” 

She sprang up, ran to him, threw her arms round his 
neck and folded his drooped head against the soft silliness 
of her morning gown. She bent her face until it touched 
his rumpled hair 

‘*Beoy, she 
whispered, ‘“‘big 
boy of mine, can’t 
you be reasonable 
for just afew more 
years—for just a 
few = 

Kenneth’s only 
response was a 
half-audible 
grunt. He tried to 
pull his head 
away, but she held 
him pinioned. 

““Won’t you be 
reasonable?”’ she 
pleaded purringly. 
‘*“Won’t you be 
reasonable just to | 
please your poor 
old mother?” 

He wrenched 
himself free from 
her embrace and 
got on his feet 

‘* There you go 
again!”’ he said 
sullenly as he 
plumped into ar 
easy-chair. 
‘““Talkin’ about 
old mother and all 
that kind of bunk | 
You aren’t old! I | 
know how old you 
are — thirty-four. 

That isn’t old and 
you don’t look 
more—oh, you 


both at a moment too tender for outside eyes or ears. She 
felt herself in a flash getting a grip once more on reasoned 
realities. Kenneth seemed unconsciously to sense her 
changed mood. He looked up at her quickly. 

“Please answer the phone, Kenneth,” she said as she 
slipped off the arm of his chair. The tremulous note was 
no longer in her voice. 

The boy, ablaze with sullen resentment, sprang up as 
the bell rang again. He jerked the receiver off the hook 
angrily and barked a savage ‘‘Hello!’”” There was a pause 
and then he turned to his mother. 
“Oh, shucks!”” he exclaimed. “It’s Julia Harding. 
She’s downstairs and she wants to know if you're in.” 

“Good old Julia!”’ responded his mother gayly. ‘Tell 
her to come right up.” 

The boy repeated the message and moved away from 
the phone. 











| 

| 
don’t look any | 
more than round 
twenty-four or so 
when you're all 
ready to go out. That’s kind of—well, that’s kind of one 
of the reasons I'd like to let some of the fellows know you 
are my mother.” 

Mona Meredith was just then a prey to a whirl of con- 
flicting emotions. There were some that she was diligently 
trying to repress, but they surged out of bounds at this 
last remark. 

She sat down on the arm of her boy’s chair and pillowed 
his head again on her breast. 

“‘Dearest,’’ she whispered, “‘dearest old lummikins.”’ 

‘I mean it!’’ went on Kenneth. ‘‘Some of the fellows 
have got gruy-haired ones, regular old-fashioned mothers 
you know, the kind that dresses in black and always sort 
of look kind of plain. But the worst part of it all, the 
part that makes me sorer than anything else, is that all 
the fellows I know well—my regular chums—know all 
about you and just rave sometimes after they’ve been 
to see you act. They say you’re lovely and wonderful 
and everything and I’ve just got to sit round and listen 
to ‘em when I’m just wanting all the time as hard as 
anything I can want to tell ’em that you’re my mother. 
Now can’t you see?”’ 

She felt his arm round her, holding her close. She re- 
membered with a little thrill that he hadn’t held her like 
that for many years; since before that distressing day 
when he had exchanged his knickers for the long trousers 
of youth and left his boyhood behind him. He had 
brought some boyish sorrow to her and she had mothered 
it away with sympathetic understanding. She felt herself 
merging into that very mood again, though an inner voice 
in the foreground of her mind seemed to be whispering 
‘Don’t! Don’t!’ 

“T know, dearest,’’ she murmered. 
feel and possibly I will be able to do what 

The telephone bell rang insistently on the other side of 
the room, cutting short her speech. It was as if some in- 
truder had entered upon the scene and had caught them 


‘I know how you 


“Yes,’' She Managed to Biurt Out, “Yes, I Suppose it is a Bit Staggering. 


What I was asking you about,” he pleaded. “Are you 


going to do it es 

His mother was once more in command of her emotions, 
but she was afraid to look him full in the face. She moved 
away toward the window that overlooked the green 
reaches of the park. 

“‘We’ll talk about that some other time,” she said with 
an air of assumed carelessness. ‘‘I want you to stay and 
meet Julia.” 

She heard him mumble something about ‘always the 
same way”’ and pound noisily out into the hall and down 
toward his room like some spoiled boy of half his age. 
She smiled just a little as she looked in a long mirror near 
the window and tucked a cluster of stray brown hairs 
under her dainty blue boudoir cap. 


mi 

— HARDING was older than Mona by exactly 

seven years and she was beginning to look it. A settled 
maturity of face and figure had crept upon her within the 
last twelvemonth, and calm introspection, aided and 
abetted by frequent surveys of herself in the mirror, 
had reluctantly brought about the conviction that she 
must definitely abandon the sort of réles in which she 
had won her great success. She realized that she could no 
longer hope to retain her public by impersonating delight 
fully irresponsible, feather-brained, blond creatures who 
held their husbands and their friends in leash by the 
tyranny of tears or by the fascinations of alluring beauty. 
She knew that she must take the plunge so dreaded by all 





actresses—the right-about with the past that the assump 
tion of the réle of a middle-aged woman always mean 
and yet she hesitated. She hadn't acted for a full year 
and her figure was growing plumper. She frequently de- 
clared that she couldn’t find the right sort of a play, but 
her friends knew that this was only a pretense and that 
the real reason for her inactivity lay deeper. 


Please Sit Down" 


She brought with her into Mona’s dining room that air 
of refreshing liveliness that was her chief charm 

“Well, old dear,” said she effusively, glancing about 
the room and spying the pile of papers on the table, “I 
suppose you've been making a rosary out of all those 
reviews, counting them over one by one and kissing Bron- 
son’s every time at the end like the chap in the song.” 

Mona laughed good-naturedly. 

“‘T haven't read a single one of those,” she said. ‘I 
had mine served in bed this morning at a scandalously 
early hour. This particular set belongs to that six-fdot 
son of mine.” 

“The dear kid,’’ commented her friend as she flopped 
down in the corner of a tufted sofa and settled herself 
with a little sigh of relief. ‘‘You don’t know*how lucky 
you are, Mona. That boy of mine never even goes to see 
me act, let alone buying the papers to see what the critics 
say about me. He 
went once and said 
he was sorry, but 
that I'd have to 
excuse him —the 
play just naturally 
made him sick. I 
tried to drag him 
to see you last 
night He ad- 
mitted you were 
a nice enough 
woman and all 
that, but he said 
he guessed you'd 
have to worry 
along without 
him.” 

“You wouldn’t 
be willing to be 
seen with him in 
a theater on an 
opening night, 
wouldyou, Julia?” 
asked Mona in- 
credulously. 

‘I should say 
I would!” replied 
the other woman 
emphatically. 
“I'd be willing 
now to give a 
couple of my poor 
old eyetee th if 
he'd only consent 
to trot round a 
little with me. He 
just won't. I got 


over all that fussi- 


| ness about keep- 
f ots . 
“a. ing him under 
~ —————_——_—. —~ cover months ago 


You should too 
with Kenneth.” 
‘Absolutely 
ImMmpo 
‘Now i 
pris You’ 
for a few da 


the break, you old 


back from school 





0, getting over that 











tonsil operation. Let’s take ’em both out to-night after 
the show, get a table at the Midnight Revue ‘om'll go 
to that, I know and show ’em off I dare you! 

“T won't do anything of the kind!”’ retorted Mona 
with a flash of annoyance in her tone, ‘Il won't do any 
thing of the kind, do uu hear?” 

‘My, but we're touc! y about « aren't V¢ 4 I’ve hit a 
sore spot, my dear, a big sore pot Haven't I now?” 

For just a moment the younger woman felt herself in 
the grip of unreasonable passior he had a childish im 
pulse to get up and slap her cearest friend across the face 
She unconscious) nched her fingers and a row of white 
teeth slid out over her lower lip and pressed tightly upon 
it And then in another flash her saving sense of humor 
broke throug! A smile that was at first a bit cynical, but 
A nm me ‘ yt ta into mething a hade 
melowe curled about her u! W he poke he 
voice wa let a even: 

Chere isn’t a re spot, J i l t ist a litte 
vexed for the est fraction of a second. Y om yu re 
not—well, you’re not the first one to speak about thi 
thing recently. There are others who think as you do and 
they've tried desperats hard to influence me, but it’s no 
Ist I'ver l ip! nind I L pre yood sticker 
I need no advice—not ever vu, old girl 





treacnerou 
ind of half 


sensed pity for the lank youth she had seen in the theater 


Julia Harding knew she was treading or 
ground, but an impulse—a blend of mischief ¢ 


the night before watching his mother’s « very movement on 


the stage with the dogged eyes of devotion irged her to 
continue the discussion. 


(Continued on Page 61) 











r SHE man w ‘ ard had announced that he 

1 ! hn MacKurd, V. C., finished 

i vy, ieaned bach chair, lit another 

irette and ar ngly awaited the reply of the 
nker Chere was nothing in | 

t t that 


‘ ( bred a ick iyye 


proj e had just made was not 
te an ordinary everyday proposal 
But Sir David Glende for a full mit 
te at eecnie i itl irprise 
y ver ( | it Major Ma 
Kurd, who bore the seruti of the 
en gray eye he ngandit r 
e trang t I appeared never 
ert Ww 
Present he banke poke ind 
er eu’ 
Major MacKurd he iid I he 
j para I fe | have beet rullt 
f r inattention It not a custom 
ir fault of mune I think that quit 
idvertently IT mu have missed a part 
of your proposal Do me the favor to 
tate if I} time | promise you m 
hole atter , F 


, nodded cheer 


! it the least little bit 
"hesaid. “I'll 


I made ¢. 


t a bit brief, as I didn’t want to bore you. 
Hate making m elf a nuisance 

He carefully readjusted the files! 
colored patch over his left eye Then, 
cigarette, he fixed his 


the world, | assure you,’ 


run o it all again with pleasure 


resuming hi 
rivht eve upon the banker. ‘It’s like 


t} lon't vou know They've rather 
lung me out of the army unfit, one 
eved, wooden foot and that sort of 
thing, not to mention the buzz, and 


Nothir 4 


I'm knockin’ about loose 
That quite clear, sir 

nodded 
yravely. Hewas thinking 


1\ 
b 


much to de 


Sir David 


of hi mn, reported *Mi 


ing believed killed’; and 
f how oddly thi 
ry trange re 
minded him of 
the bo but he 


was able to rea 
ire his visit 

that o far he 

understood the 


“Don't You 


nropo ition 

‘Of eourse 
there’s a bit of 
per m attached T)a* 
to it naturally, 
what? But I've 


been rather plotting it out, when the buzz 
I ' 


Remember 
* Us, Davy?" 
Begged the 
. Old Banker 


will let me, and 


n that it would be asoundish 


I'veabout come tot} 


econctu 
notion to come down into the city 

‘Yes?"’ Sir David nodded, his eves fast on the three 
deep vertical wrinkle partly concealed by the elastic 
band of the eye patel that eemed permanent on the brow 
of the V.C. “Quite so. May I ask what is the buzz? 
nothing much though It’s a soft, 


Nothing 


You know those very 


‘Certainly It’ 
thick, cobwebby sort of a buzz in my head 


much. It comes and goes, you know 


} 


oft woolly shawls that one’s mother used to wear; that 


" 


ort of thing sky-blue. Well, if you wrapped your brain 
up in one of those and it had a bumblebee entangled in it 

ng very softly that’s about the idea Nothing much, 
: ; 


awkward for thinking sometimes; that’s all.’ 


hoy 





Che banker nodded again 
‘Il decided to come into the city and settle down to 
tinued Major MacKurd 


So I strolled down this morning, 


finance, what cor “I've got 
a a flair for finance 
and noticing this bank the idea came into my head at 
once. LT remembered a pal of mine out there told me once 
that the bank were frightfully hort of bank clerk 
eashiers, and so or And, as | say, sir, it came to me like 
i flash to get a position as a cashier—-to start with. So I 
looked in.” 

He inhaled a mighty lungful of smoke, smiled winningly 
it the banker and readjusted his eye patch agair 

‘The damned thing’s about two sizes too large — keeps 
lipping, what?” he said so casually that the profanity 
was obviously inadvertent and unconscious 

“Cashier, ye I'm a bit of a dab at arithmetie— bar 


decimal Never saw much point in decimals, did you 
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HARVEY 


sir? And apart from arithmetic, which I suppose 
doesn’t much matter nowadays with these adding 
machines and all that sort of thing, I like han- 
dling bank notes. Queer, that, don’t you think, 
sir? But it’s a fact. I love the rustly, silky little 
beggars —fivers and tenners!’’ He hesitated a mo- 
ment; then, smiling broadly, continued: 

‘““You've been awfully kind and patient, sir, and I 
ought to explain in common honesty that there’s just 
a chance when the buzz is on that I might take a 
few notes home at night to fool about with—making 
‘em rustle, don’t you know—but naturally I shouldn't 
expect you to bea loser, what? What I mean, of 
course, is that I should have to insist on refunding 
anything you missed through my little peculiarity.” 

He paused a moment to light another cigarette. 

“Salary of course I leave to you, sir,” he said 
politely. ‘‘It’s experience I’m after, to tell you the 
truth.” 

He ceased with an air of having said all that was 
necessary. 

“That's about the scheme I've plotted out,” he 
added “*What do you think of it, sir?”’ He waited, 
surveying with obvious pride the highly polished 
brown boot that fitted with such inhumanly 
immaculate and creaseless perfection over the 
device of aluminum which he had playfully 
described as his “wooden foot.” He moved 
it from side to side, smiling. 

But Sir David Glende did not smile. 

He thought for a long time before he spoke. 
When at last he replied the tone of his voice 
would have surprised those who called him 
hard—and they were many—and the lines of 
his grim old face were oddly relaxed. 

“Forgive me, Major MacKurd, if I ask 
you a few personal questions,” he said. 

“Fire away, sir,”’ replied the smiling V. C. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“What decorations have you?” 

“Oh, I’ve been one of the lucky 
ones—V. C., you know, M. C. and a 
Frenchdecoration— Croixde Guerre.” 

“Twenty-six years old,” said Sir 
David absently. 

“Twenty-six, yes. Hope you don’t 
think that’s too old to start in the 
city, sir.”’ 

**No, no, not at all,” said the banker hurriedly. 
He appeared to ponder. Once his hand 
moved toward his breast pocket, but stopped. 

‘You have been in many actions,. Major 
MacKurd? In many places?” 

“‘Heaps of ’em,” said the major cheerfully. 
“Rotten things they are too.” 

“Did you ever by any chance come across 
a young officer, a lieutenant named Glende 
David Glende? He was reported missing after 
Passchendaele.” 

Major MacKurd, V. C,, 
slightly. 

“T can’t quite recall him—not with the buzz 
on,” hesaid. “I fancy I Glende? .Glende?”’ 
He smiled ap*slogetically. ‘‘One meets such a 
crowd of men, you know. And the buzzis rather 
bad to-day. I'll just make a note of the name 
and let you know. If I’ve met him I shall re- 
member it when the buzz is off. Was he a friend 
of yours, sir?” 

‘“*My only son,” said Sir David very steadily. 

Major MacKurd, V. C., said nothing at all to that; 
only moved one hand very slightly in a quite inde- 
scribable gesture and raised one shoulder the fraction 
of an inch. But they were the most eloquent move- 
ments Sir David Glende had ever seen. They ex- 
pressed everything —a sense of the pain, the desolation, 
the waste, the needlessness, the pity, the tragic folly 
and the fatalist’s acceptance of it all. Only aman who 
had experienced it all many times could have made 


reflected, frow ning 
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MeaclkkKlURID: A Tale of the Afterma 


By BERTRAM ATKEY 


“Now with regard to the position of cashier,’ 
said the banker. 
of this bank, as you will easily realize. There are 
partners 


August 9,1919 


th 





“T have not complete control 


fellow directors—to consult; and an 


immediate decision is impossible. You understand my 


position? 


But I may tell you at once, Major MacKurd, 


that your proposal impresses me very much and I shall 


lose no time in going into the matter. 


to you?”’ 


The V. C 


Is that satisfactory 


. smiled. 


“Why, naturally. There’s no hurry.” 
““T expect to write to you almost immediately. And 
I may go so far as to say that I hope to be able in any case 


to make you a proposal. 


course.” 


MacKurd, V. C. gave it 
quite loose, he said 


I shall need your address of 


a West End hotel. He was 
“‘campin’ just anywhere.” 


“*And I should be very glad, major, if you can find time 


to lunch with me to-day.’ 
“Pleasure, sir.”’ 


“Shall we say one o’clock?”’ 


“Couldn't be 


better. 


I'll drop in for you at one, sir. 


I've got a bit of shopping to do and it will fit in beauti- 


fully, what? 


So it was settled 


Sir David accompanied his visitor to the big doors of 


the bank 


and that was an event which the staff discussed 


throughout the luncheon hour. 












: 
those tiny gestures in just that way. 
Presently he spoke: ' { 
“I wish Le remember hi sir. Perhaps, when 
ay. I “ym emember him, sir. Pe I laa ae 
the buzz is of ps Was That = 
“Yes, yes! Take this card. It will keep the name MacKurd, 


in your mind — if you have no objection.” 
Sir David passed a visiting card, which the major 


pocketed 


Vv. C., Saw Fit to Lurch 
Forward —a Ghastly Fig: 
ure, His Eyes Glittering 


Many great men had called upon Sir 
David Glende at his bank, but none 
had ever received the honor of the 
banker’s escort tothe door. Not even 
the oldest clerk there could recall a 
single visitor who had received the at- 
tention this lean limping old-young 
man with the eye patch had 
received. 

**He said he had a proposal 
to make to the owner of the 
bank,”’ mused Mr. Wilson, the 
chief clerk. ‘It must 
have been a proposal 
of the very greatest 
importance. Some- 
thing unique, I 
fancy!” 

And that was true, 
though it was not the 
kind of uniqueness 
which Mr. Wilson 
meant. 

The old chief clerk 
realized that, when 
presently Sir David 
sent for him. 

‘*You are pretty 
good at deciphering 
handwriting, I believe, 
Wilson,’’ said the 
banker. 

The chief clerk, an 
old ally and henchman 
of Sir David, smiled a 
little. 

**I should be, Sir 
David,”’ he admitted. 

“Can you read me 
the line in that letter 
which is marked with 
a red cross?”’ He 
passed a letter folded 
very narrow so that 
only a few lines were 


PET 


visible. 

e “It is Mr. David’s 
writing,’ said Wilson, 
and read aloud: 

‘His name is—ah! 
poor Mr. David wrote 
this in a hurry, sir—h’m ‘ 

Mr. Wilson stared at the sen- 

tence intently for a moment, 

then decided: ‘‘His name is 

Claskind. Yes, undoubtedly Clas- 

kind. An unusual name, sir.” 

Mr. Wilson handed back the 
letter. 

“Thankyou, Wilson. Claskind 
yes, I had decided on Claskind 
myself.” . 

Sir David turned to his writing 
table and the chief clerk went out. 
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“In Another Minute My Nerve Would Have Gone and I Should Have Bolted —Boited in Front of My Own Men!"’ 








Then Sir David unfolded the letter again and read it 
throughout —and reread it 

Presently he took a pen and a clean sheet of paper and 
wrote busily, constantly referring to the letter spread out 
before him. At the end of a quarter of an hour he had 
written the words “ Claskind”’ and ‘** MacKurd” dozens of 
times in as many different handwritings as he could 
accomplish. He surveyed his work for a few seconds, then 
shook his head ruefully. 

*“Ah, Davy, boy,” he said. ‘Is it Claskind, or have you 
made Claskind out of MacKurd? It seems impossible, 
but out there, as you say ” He turned to the end of 
the letter and read aloud: 

“Forgive the scrawl, father, but I’m writing with 
shells joggling my elbow, so to speak—Jerry’s evening 
strafe—and time’s short.” 

The banker muttered the last words softly: 

““*Time’s short.’”’ 

The old man stiffened abruptly, compressed his lips, 
put all away and stared blankly before him, thinking. 

At last he rose. 

‘It’s impossible to make him a cashier—though he’s 
‘rather a dab at arithmetic.’ A faint smile twitched 
his lips. ‘‘We can’t have unknown quantities of notes 
sleeping out of the bank at any odd moment the fit takes 
him. It’s impossible. And yet I have an instinct that 
he’s the man who saved Davy from that terrible thing. I 
shall do something for him, whether my instinct is right 
or wrong. That, at least.” 

His lips twitched again as he thought of Major Mac- 
Kurd’s airy proposal. 

But as he took his hat his face grew very serious, for 
his mind harked back yet once more to Davy’s letter—to 
the few phrases that were burned in on the father’s mind: 


He saved me from myself, father. I was in a blue 
funk. In another minute my nerve would have gone and I 
should have bolted. My God, think of it, father 
in front of my own men! 
I mean that absolutely 


bolted 
He came like an angel from 


heaven as cool, as steady, as 


self-possessed as steel. How I envied him! He spotted my 
trouble in a flash. 

‘It’s pretty hard when it gets a claw into you, eh?”’ he 
said. ‘‘] was that way at Ypres. Most fellows are —once 
you know.” 

He talked for a few minutes and presently I went right 
with a click—as swiftly as a camera shutter. The relief 
of it! I was no longer afraid, father. I could have kissed 
his boots. He saw it and he laughed a little and nodded. 

“It’s gone?”’ he said. 

“Quite,” I said. ‘I shall never be able to repay you 
But he laughed and shook hands 

**My dear chap, it’s nothing! I had my dose at Ypres. 
I'll be moving.” 

And soon after we went over and I was as right a 
rain. His name was Claskind and I owe him far more than 
my life—far mc*e, father. 

Yes, it was burned in on Sir David’s mind, all that letter 
And somewhere deep down in his heart there was estab- 
lished a wonderful instinct —developing momentarily to a 
conviction—that the hastily scrawled ‘‘Claskind” stood 
for ‘‘ MacKurd”’—MacKurd who wanted to be a cashier 
in Sir David’s bank but warned him that he could not 
promise to leave the bank notes in their place and who 
could not remember Davy while the buzz was on. 

The clock struck one while Sir David pondered the 
thing, slowly pacing his room—one and two and three 
o'clock, but Major MacKurd, V. C., did not return. 

“It is the buzz. He’s forgotten the appointment,” said 
the banker, rigorously controlling himself. It was the 
bitterest disappointment he had ever know! 

“T was wrong to let him go in that sta 
of it!” 

He touched a bell and ordered his car. 

But MacKurd, V. C., was not at his hotel and nobody 
there appeared to know when he would return. 

Sir David went back to his bank and wrote a letter. The 
clock struck four as he signed it. 

Then he went to luncheon—what time MacKurd, V.C., 
drifted to quiet harborage in a West End chemin de fer 


t 


e. The folly 


den, started on hi econd bott ol champagne 


broke into the third hundred pound 


reserve Che buzz was rather bad that da ind he had an 
idea that a little champagne and a little relaxation wet 
good for it The other matter, hi ty enterprise, had 


quite slipped his mind. 


tei 


B' T at eleven o'clock the next morning MacKurd, V.C 
opened and read the following letter from Sir Davy 


Glende: 








I have thought a great deal abou proposal a 
I am very glad to be able to say that I have a plan t 
propose which, I think, will render it unnece ry for ru 
to go through the drudgery of a cashier's work at th 
bank in order to acquire financial experience For some 
time past I have found myself increasingly in ‘need 
another private secretary at my hone, and | am very g! 
indeed to be able to invite yur acceptance of the posit 
The actual work will not be exce e, but as my arrat 
ments for the future develop it become more and mort 
mportant and « fidentia 

The ilary l iggest one thousand pour | 1 ¥ iT 
and I must stipulate that I eatr hou l 
promise, I think, that in this po have opt 
tunities of acquiring an experience f hich n 
not be easily available to you ir iny other positior 

I trust, my dear Major MacKurd, to have the pleasurs 
of receiving your acceptance verba from you and } 
that ou will find onve er t ill and se I it t? 
ba la Yours ver erely, 

Davip R GLENDI 

MacKurd put the letter down and surveyed the sn 
of his cigarette as it curled ceilingward 

The buzz was rather pronounced this morning. Als 
his brain seemed queer, shaky, quivering steadily like he 
waves. 

Sut he realized that this was an extremely kind letter 

‘*He’s a decent old boy and I'll give ita bit of a tria . 
what?" said MacKurd ‘I’m not so keen on it a 


Continued on Page 86) 
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ACES FO 


By RUFUS STEELE 


HE war was over~ six 
months over. So far as 

- might be gathered from 
the dozen men who faced each 
other alertly across a mahog- 
any table the war was forgot 
ten. Their thoughts were busy 
with the newer chapter long 
and loo ely heralded as the 
war after the war. Big men of 
American industry they were, 
picking earnestly at a puzzle 
here could be no doubt that 
they had been forewarned, but 


they were met in frank con 
feasion that not one of them 
vas satisfactorily forearmed 


‘I'm willing to be pitied,” 





boomed Shetling, “‘but not to 
be blamed.” 

Shetling, on whom the im 
promptu chairmanshipseemed 
! iturally to descend, was a 
grizzled giant, an animated 
ymbol of the staunch rolling 
mill machines that had made 
his company a reputation 
round the work 

We have all been up to the 
neck in getting out govern- 
ment orders with mighty little 
time to get re ady for to 
morrow,” he elucidated. “‘ Be- 
sides, we didn’t know how to 
get ready.” 

‘You've said it,”’ declared 
Burford, far down the table 
bald, bearded Burford, whose 
big plant had ceased to spout 
pleasure cars in order to emit 
a flood of ambulances and ma 
chine guns “We couldn't 
plan to meet to-day'’s demands 
when nobody but an Old Tes- 
tament prophet could have 
given us the least idea what 
the b 
tions would be like 

“Well, we've got the order 
snapped Everson, 


ue prints and specifica- 





sheet now,” 
a rubber man, ‘but I'd hate 
to think any kind-hearted old 
prophet ever framed us like 
this!’ When a laugh had sub 
sided he went on ‘Demand 
is colossal, Our own country 
is short on reserve stocks of 


every kind. Europe is needing everything we can send to 
get her back on her feet. Foreign credits are as indefinite 
as xin algebra. But we can leave payment puzzles to the 
bankers. How are we going to produce? I want to know 


We can't get enough labor, ani when we do get it it won't 
do the work.” 

Labor's a jack-in-the-box shot out to the end of its 
spring!"’ cried a leather manufacturer. ‘“‘ Labor has got to 
besat on until it folds back into place. Can't go ontill then.” 

“Even then,” exclaimed the leather man’s nearest 
neighbor, ‘“‘we won't have workers enough - 


A Man With a Miracle to Sell 


et R*men made simultaneous endeavor to add their 
wisdom to the symposium, but the voice and presence 
of Rowlands, a king-pin in the hardware world, claimed 
the attention of the dozen 
“The point is, gentlemen” 
dicial deliberation — ‘we have all the workers we are going 
to gef. American industry has got to do the biggest job in 
the history of fhe world with the tools it has in hand, | 
promised Shetling I'd bring to this informal meeting a 


Rowlands spoke with ju 


man-—-an engineer who is something besides an engineer 
how to do the only thing left us— who 
could tell us how to sharpen our tools.” 

““And I told Rowlands I didrt’t believe his prodigy co ild 

hed any real light,"’ boomed Shetling from the end of the 
table, ‘but to bring him along. Is your little tool sharp- 
ener on tap, Mr. Rowlands?” 

The tall hardware manufacturer rose deliberately and 
left the room. He returned presently, followed by ashorter, 
stockier man, who carried a roll of charts as though it were 
a baton and himself as erectly as though he were about to 
rap an orchestra to attention. 


who could tell us 
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into a period of undreamed-of 
development. The United 
States manufactured every- 
thing required of it because 








machine tenders could be ob- 
tained. Machine tenders, it 
was held, needed no long or 
careful training. As machin- 
ery reached an ever-higher 
stage of development, appren- 
tice training, as practiced for 
a thousand years, went wholly 
out of fashion. It would never 
be needed again, men said. 
Factory workers now had only 
to pull levers and feed in the 
raw material. Brains and skill 
were no longer a necessity. 
Am I notright, Mr. Shetling?” 

“Right enough,” agreed the 
chairman. ‘“‘The brains were 
in the machines.” 

“The accepted theory,’ 
Haliburton thanked him with 
a nod. ‘American manufac- 
turers agreed that the ma- 
chinery possessed about all 
the brains needed when they 
beheld output vastly greater 
and less expensive than it had 
ever been. Wages went up, 
but so did profits. Machine 
production could take care of 
both. We became a great 
manufacturing nation.” 


The Remed 'y 


“TMHEN the world war! And 

now the post-war difficul- 
ties once more. Destiny is call- 
ing us to be industrial world 
leaders in a way no one could 
ever have predicted. With 
sky-high wages and a limited 
number of workers how are 
we to attain unlimited pro- 
duction?” 

The speaker paused. Bur- 
ford gave him an answer. 

“I surmise,” said the auto- 
mobile maker, “‘that you have 
drawings in the bundle there 
for some new breed of machin- 








He Had Caught the First Great Idea of the School. He Was Boy Pupil and Boy Teacher Too 


‘“*Gentlemen,”” Rowlands addressed them, “this is Hali- 
burton. I have told him you are a difficult audience. If 
you are ready to listen he will tell his own story.” 

‘“*We welcome Mr. Haliburton,” rumbled the impromptu 
chairman. “Let him tell it in thirty minutes.” 

The newcomer laid his charts on the table and stepped 
behind an unoccupied chair. 

“The identity and standing of my hearers are known to 
me,” he began in even tones. ‘‘On most subjects it would 
be far better for me to listen than to talk. If my ideas and 
proposals appear bold please remember they have at base 
some solid concrete of experience,” 

The speaker was immediately impressive. He was a 
man well past his youth who retained youth's vigor. He 
looked through lenses that magnified his comprehending 
gray eyes. His expression—the precise mustache itself 
bespoke practiced powers of evaluation. Engineer was 
written across his face. 

“Wars have a way of leaving us in serious industrial 
difficulties,” Haliburton declared as he measured one 
countenance after another. ‘‘The last big one did. Some 
of you can remember the slump that followed the Civil 
War. After four years in uniform men seemed to have 
forgotten most of the cunning with tools that had made 
them great artisans. Many never returned to the fac- 
tories at all. Suddenly came an unprecedented demand for 
shop products, and for a time it seemed that the country 
must fail to meet its splendid trade opportunity. The call 
was for highly skilled men, and of skilled men there were 
not one-fourth enough. Since the days of the ancient 
guilds there had never appeared to be such a lack of work- 
ers whose hands and brains were trained by years of 
apprenticeship to do exacting mechanical work. 

“The situation was met in the only possible way. In- 
vention met it. Machinery came. Machinery leaped 





ery that can operate itself.” 

“* Alas, no,”” Haliburton cor- 
rected. “‘A man will have to 
go on operating the machine, and the machine has about 
reached the limit of refinement.” 

“Then I don’t see much hope for us,” interposed Burford. 

“But I do!” cried Haliburton, his face suddenly alight. 
“T see unlimited hope. That’s why I’m here. I see an 
opportunity we should have noted without a world war to 
wake us up to it. We've about exhausted the development 
possibilities of the machine, but we haven’t even begun on 
the development possibilities of the man.” 

Armchairs grated the table with the sudden movements 
of their occupants. Dissent was in the general mumble. 

“T’ll give you my conclusions first and my premises 
afterward,” Haliburton drove on. ‘‘ America’s industrial 
man power is the most capable and the least developed in 
existence. The potentially greatest artisan has been lost 
for a generation and a half because few understood what he 
could and should be. Now we are going to attend to his 
development. Refining him will multiply production and 
be our answer to the world.” 

“I don’t believe it!’’ boomed the giant at the head of the 
table. ‘‘I don’t believe your remedy is any good. Which 
American worker is going to let you sift your development 
powder down his obstinate throat?” 

“The young one!” shouted Haliburton. ‘I know what 
I’m talking about. I'll stick to experience. I'll give you 
facts and figures. I'll show you how developing the pro- 
ducing agent multiplies the product. I'll tell you about a 
developing system that shows how the American artisan 
refines into the wonder worker of the industrial world. 
When you see what has been done in one huge plant you 
must see what might be done in all.” 

“You’ve got twenty-five minutes left’”—Shetling 
hunched down comfortably in his chair—‘‘to sell a dozen 
men who don’t believe in miracles.” 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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I, YOU there!” bawled the irate embark- 

ing officer at St.-Nazaire, his finger on his 

checking list, his eye on the back of a 
doughboy who was bolting up the steep-pitched gangplank 
that separated the coast of France from the big dun hull of 
the American transport. ‘‘Come back here! Call that man 
back!” he shouted sternly. 

The long serpentine column of troops halted its slow 
movement forward toward the gangplank, toward home 
and civiliandom. The pack on each man’s back—the 
full fifty-odd pounds of equipment—scraped the chest of 
the soldier behind. Heads craned out all the way down the 
pier and far into the street to see what was causing the 
kink in the smooth forward flow. The soldier immediately 
behind him whom the officer had halted had already 
gripped the rails of the gangplank and hoisted one leg up 
on that narrow bridge which led toward personal freedom. 
Thus the long column waited. 

For weeks and months these men had talked and thought 
and dreamed of little else save this one moment—the 
moment of defiling across that narrow bridge that should 
separate them from Europe. A movie depicting the em- 
barkation of American troops raised a wild spontaneous 
yell of approbation in any Y hut from Bordeaux to the 
Rhine. It was the kind of yell that caused a thrill to race 
up and down the spine and brought a fine moisture to the 
eye. That yell spoke volumes. Behind it was the strong 
loneliness of thousands of restless moody youngsters—all 
the unwritten history of a weary sojourn in a strange land, 

Throughout the fast diminishing American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France tales had been circulating of how at 
the very last minute men had been 
held up, often right on the very gang- 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


name out as you passed, your last name first and your 
first name last?’”’ 

“rea, a.” 

“Well, don’t you get so dizzy with delight that you for- 
get to obey orders or you'll be out of luck! We won't let 
you go to the next war! All right, step along!” 

Murphy the Third, with a sheepish grin, stepped along 
and a laugh of relief swept down the long line. He was not 
going to be pinched after all! He had only forgotten his 
name. In the joyous excitement of the moment, the big 
moment of realization for which his being had hankered 
and hungered for months, turning restlessly round and 
round on itself like a squirrel in a cage, he forgot every- 
thing—down to his very name. 

And they all forgot! They had been instructed carefully 
and they all forgot. They called out their identification 
numbers or they bawled out “Here!”” Or they mumbled 
a surname or they lost their voices altogether or they shot 
up that gangplank without a word, taking no chances 
those last few feet of the war. Until finally the embar- 
kation officer, broiling in the hot sun and his efforts to 
keep his lists straight and the line moving with speed 
for he was trying to break a record that day— lifted up 
his voice in a yell of wrath and despair: 

“Halt! Don’t you fellows know your own names? Can't 
you speak above a whisper? Where’s the entraining officer 
of this company anyhow?” 

“Here, sir!’”’ came a voice at his side. 





CE! 


“Captain, did you instruct these men to call out 
their names as they passed —their last names first 
and their first names last?”’ 

“Yes, sir, they were so instructed.” 

“Well, instruct them over again. Pass the word down 
the line. Tell them to sing it out —use their lungs—or I'll 
pitch them into the crick.””. The ‘“‘crick”’ in this case was 
the few feet of oily churned water that separated the pier 
from the ship. The men grinned. The column flowed on. 

“It’s the darnedest thing,’’ remarked the embarkation 
officer, checking rhythmically, ‘‘the way these fellows get 
lockjaw the minute they step foot on that gangplank. 
They get so excited that they clean forget their orders, 
their Hi-—stop that man! Come back-—-you! Yes, 
you're the fellow I mean! What's your name?”’ 

And so it went on 


Jeweled Minutes at Brest 


T BREST, the largest concentration center and embarka- 
tion camp for troops that the world has yet seen —there 

a pool of seventy thousand home-going troops is constantly 
maintained—the excitement of the men was the same 
The exhilaration, the emotion of those final moments in 
France was so powerful that veterans forgot their instruc 
tions and fumbled like raw recruits. Here where in a single 
day twenty thousand men are often embarked a rigid 
system prevails. Big ships like the Leviathan enter, dis 
charge their cargoes, take aboard troops and are off again 
inside of twelve hours. Each minute is conserved like a 
jewel. It has to be. For the amount of coal such a monster 
consumes per hour is stupendous, 

The value of the loss of two or three 





plank, and turned back again. There 
was the story of a lieutenant who 





with his hand on the rail of the 
transport which was to bear him 
home— was called back and forced to 
return clear to the eastern banks of 
the Rhine to clear up some fool artil- 
lery report. And there was the story 
of an enlisted man who—halfway up 
the gangplank— was dragged off to 
face a court-martial! And there were 
other yarns—humorous, grotesque, 
touching—of how at the very last 
lap the poor devils of doughboys, 
thinking to cross those narrow planks, 
had been brutally pinched by the 
powers that be. So now, with the 
huge dun transport, floating suburb 
of heaven, looming immediately over 
their heads, with their comrades al- 
ready aboard in the bow peering 
down, other comrades farther down 
the line peering out, the long, dusty- 
brown, undulating column, whose 
tail was on the Rhine and whose head 
was at this gangplank, halted to see 





what would eventuate— comedy or sam 
~~ 
tragedy. nant 
wwe Tatthet Y » 
The Bridge of Forgetfulness o 


j pew embarking officer, eyes on the ae 


back of the soldier who had bolted 
up the narrow way as if devils were 
at his heels, index finger on his list, 
shouted again irritably: 

“Hi—you! Come bac 

Somebody in the rear laid rough 
hands on the doughboy, who whirlea 
at the touch and swung abruptly 
about. His tanned face went pale. 
His hands gripped the railings. His 
eyes, verystraight, very hard, clashed 
with those of the embarking officer 
below. He did not budge. Standing 
beside the officer to watch that mas- 
sive human stream percolate man by 
man through that narrow neck of the 
bottle, I could not stand the strain 
of that mute tense figure waiting for 
the bolt to fall, and so I called up: 
“Your name! What is your name?” 

“Murphy!” 

“Your front name!” bawled the 
officer. ‘‘Haven’t got any front 
name, I suppose?” 


kt” 





a an? 
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hours would buy a lady a handsome 
string of pearls in the Rue de la Paix. 
Accordingly every move in the em- 
barkation process is worked out be 
forehand with the precision of a 
tournament game of chess — with the 
result that as many as five thousand 
men have filed in front of the em- 
barkation officer and been offi ially 
ticked off in less than an hour 

At Brest they have worked out 
the following system for checking the 
troops through the gate: As the sol 
dier, pack on back, marches in front 
of the embarkation officer, the latter, 
reading from his list, calls asurname; 
the ownerresponds with his first name 
and the identification ts e mplete 

Thus: ‘‘Battle!” shouts the 
embarkation officer. * William 
completes the soldier before him; 
**McGorary"’—‘‘ Michael”’; ‘‘ Pos 
en’’ — ‘‘Osear’’; “‘Ivis’’ —** Robert 
L.”; “Pantozzi’’—‘‘ Vincent.” 
The stream flows by just as fa 


the officer can pronounce the name 


in 


until a hitch occur Such a tie-up 
happened the day I was in Brest. It 
was a brilliant summer morning 


The sun, that royal old Bolshevil 
slacker, who during the winter 
months visited Brest about as ofter 
us the ex-Kaiser visited his front 


» now that the war and the winter 





over was a 
face and bathing the sea, the earth 
housand upon 
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I 











t 1d 
troops in a flood of radiant light 
above 
bree 
of the 
tered 
road, 
the 
ericar 
troops, a wh¢ le d ion, or he 
very last hike in France, from Por 


tanezen to the sea 

From the staff automobile I 
watched that long, rown, serpentine 
column as it twisted round bends in 
the road, undulated over bridges, 


disappeared behind houses and sud 


denly swung into vision right before 
me, heralded by a chant of fresh 
young voices and the rh) thmic shuf 





“Yes, sir. Tertius.” 
“Well, Murphy— Tertius, didn’t 


fling of thousands of marching feet 





— (Continued on Page 130) 








you receive instructions to call your 
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lEVIERY 


HE Horace Judkins 

was the ship chosen to 

convey Elmer Higgins, 
alvor of the Black Python, back to his 
native shores Her chief officer, Mr. 
stark —Stark’s boy, Elmer called him 
was by great good luck a fellow townsman 
of Elmer’s. 

Mr. Stark testified that some jinx had 
been hung on the Judkins at her birth. 
She was one of these babies that had been 
built in sixty-five days and rebuilt—after 
one disastrous trip north of Iceland—in 
hundred and twenty more. Her rivets 
had been driven, said Stark’s boy, by ex- 
button makers out for records, who had 


one 


wiven each rivet a love tap and puss¢ don. 
They were followed up by ac ouple of ship 
inspectors fresh from college who were 
learning to distinguish ships from angle 
vorms, and these inspectors had let them 
tap in four thousand a day. In conse- 
quence, with all her other ailments, she 
had a skin disease into the bargain and 
her plates were likely to peel off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

“I tell you she’ 
he shouted. 

“That's nothing,” said Elmer in sooth- 
“T wish I could have had you 
aboard that last ship of mine and then 
Why, the whole 


engine went walking aft at each stroke, 


just basted together,” 


ing tones 
you might have talked. 


and me all sole alone in the engine room, 
Yes, sir, that engine walked aft just the 
way a cranky rocking-chair will when the 
old lady gets interested.” 

“Engine room!” said Stark’s boy 
gloomily. ‘There is another example of 
my luck. George Haskins is chief engi- 
neer of this packet. You know him, George 
Haskins?” 

* Jest as well as I know myself.” 

“Well 


daughter off and on. I knowl can tell you 


I have been going with his 


this and it won't go any further.” 

‘Aha! So Sade is the bright particular 
morning star,”’ said Elmer. They were 
walking the bridge of the Horace Judkins, 
teaming out of Quiberon Bay in company 
with a long string of empties. 

I want to know! There's always some 
kind of a coincidence tacked to a red- 
headed woman I never knew it to fail. 
Just you think what a funny world—in 


one way this i Ilere we meet on the 





other side of it, so to speak, and we have 
both been kissed by the same woman, 
Ain't that something?” 
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telling Sade there ain’t any 
quarter-deck on this old 
three islander?” 

“When a woman gets running on some 
little thing and sets her heart on it, the 











best thing to do is to chime right in with 
her and gratify her if it’s a possible thing,” 
said Elmer. “And I want to say for your 
benefit, Mr. Stark, that the man that mar- 
ries that girl will never have to complain 
that the salt has lost his savor, as the good 
book says; or if it does she’ll be a changed 
woman from what she is now. See here, 
how much time are you lacking before you 
can come up for your master’s papers?”’ 

“Thirty days,” said Stark’s boy. 

“*T will tell you jest on the Q T,”’ said 
Elmer guardedly, “‘that this trip is going 
to take thirty days.” 

“No chance! I’veseen her do it in fif- 
teen.” 

“And so she could, fifteen in a canter, 
if she could get any shove ahead into her. 
But just you look over the side at that 
screw fiddle-faddling behind us. We 
might jest as well have butterfly wings 
tacked onto us. Why, the stern gland 
ain’t under water, for the matter of that. 
What do you think is going to happen to 
a great big overgrown boat like this, mo- 
seying out into the North Atlantic in the 
month of November with a mean draft of 
ten feet fiveinches? I told that army man 
that come aboard, I said to him, ‘Ain't 
you short-weighting us on this sand bal- 
last?’ ‘Not a bit of it,’ says he. ‘You're 
getting thirty tons to a car and you're get- 
ting fifty cars. Ain’t you going to leave 
us enough land to stand on here after 
you’re gone?’ he says. I thought to my- 
self, ‘You think you are smart, young fel- 
ler; and I only wish I had you on board 
after we get to sea and begin to toss round 
like a forty-shilling iron+pot, as these 
Britisherssay.’ Then again, how much oil 
did the chief take off the oil ship?” 

“Two hundred tons.” 

“Tt ain’t enough,”’ prophesied the salvor 
of the Black Python. “‘You mark my 
words, it ain’t half enough. He’s scared 
of that ocean committee that comes pry- 
ing round after we drop the hook at Staten 
Island, and he’ll steam slow to make a 
showing on oil. Now supposing you were 
a day or two shy on your time for mars- 
ter’s papers?” 

“Nothing doing! This local inspector 
ishard. If I lacked ten minutes he would 
J send me to sea again—another trip.” 








“What are you giving u 
“T can make you green with jealousy, 
young man, without half trying. You 


know when I come away from home this last time, Jen was 
away to college and Pearl was so kind of broken up she 
couldn't seem to muster strength to come down to the 
wharf to see me off. Now comes the funny part. Your 
young woman was there—well, it was a mere happen-so, 
I guess. Say, she is prettier than all creation, ain't she? 
So she see me standing to one side and a little down in the 
mouth, as was only natural; and she singled me out of the 
crowd and came right up and put her arms round me and 
kissed me square as a die.” 

“She's too free altogether that way, I tell her,’’ muttered 
Stark’s boy, clouding up 

“Don’t tell me that,”’ rejoined Elmer he has jest set 
about using her judgment the way any up-and-coming girl 
will. It’s Nature’s way. Why, it wasn’t only day before 
yesterday, seems as though, when that girl was going round 
bare-legged—Spindle Shanks, I called her; and whether 
she was kissed or not was jest a question of compassion. 
And then before a man can turn round once, I was going 
to say, she fills out and lets her skirts down and has a 
set-to with her hair— you know, balls it up and thumbs a 
little mite of it out over her cheek for a dewlap—and bless 
my soul! Now! When she does a thing like that on the 
impulse of the moment it’s next door to the Song of 
Solomon. And if a man wasn’t so constituted that he 
could reason it out, yea and nay, he might be tempted to 
think that new wine had creeped into the old bottle. I 
don’t know when I've had anything steal over me the way 
that did for sheer enjoyment 
***Sade,’ I says, ‘what would you call that?’ 








“On the Winch! Now! Give Herthe Steam! Hal Put the Screws to Her, Boys! 


Another Little Inch and She's Ours! Sway Together Now!"* 


eae 


Elmer,’ she says, ‘I guess it’s kismet.’ 

***Sade,’ I says, ‘you're not one of the kind that butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouth, I know, and you are just as 
full of red-flaming patriotism as you can hold, but you 
can’t stand up there and tell me that anything so down- 
right sweet as that was jest a part of doing your share. 
Now, who was it you had in mind?” 

“* Well, sir,’ shesaid, ‘if you must know, you old mischief- 
maker’—Sade and I never did mince our words—‘ maybe 
it was Gregory Stark.’” 

“Starboard!” roared the mate of the Judkins to his 
quartermaster; and with a face of royal purple he said 
hoarsely to the old cadet: ‘You're telling me a pack of 
lies, Elmer.” 

“*Gospel,” said Elmer, tamping his pipe. “‘ Do you think 
I would go about at my time of life making my brags 
about being kissed by a pretty woman if I couldn’t do it 
with my hand on a stack of Bibles a mile high? ‘I guess 
it’s kismet,’ she says,” chuckled the old cadet. “It’s a 
mystery to me where they get hold of these outlandish 
expressions they make use of. There ain’t rime or reason 
in it, I say.” 

“T haven’t got a ghost of a show with her,” said Stark’s 
boy morosely. ‘‘ Not with this jinx working overtime. Her 
old man can’t see me, for one thing. Haskins. He remem- 
bers me driving that coal wagon, and he can’t get it out of 
his head that that’s what I ought to be doing now. Then 
again Sade is notional, and she says now she won’t marry 
me until I have master’s papers. ‘Walking my own 
quarter-deck,’ is the way she puts it. What’s the use of 





“Then we have got to drag this out the 
full thirty days,”’ said Elmer. ‘I can read 
this engineer like a book of print. I have 
had dealings with George myself in times past, and it’s 
George first, last and all the time. He is afraid you will 
be marster of this ship next voyage and he has good reason 
to be. I happen to know that at the end of this trip she is 
going to be scratched off the army list and given-over to 
a private company under a bare-boat charter. This old 
man will be marine superintendent of that company.” 

Not for nothing was Elmer salvor of the Black Python, 
and as sugh he had mingled with captains on equal terms 
while ashore. 

“Now the Old Man told me himself here a few days ago 
that you had just enough vinegar and corruption in your 
make-up to suit him. Good enough! You put in all your 
spare time studying for marster’s papers, is my advice to 
you, and the chances are you'll get this six-thousand-ton 
beauty for your own, not to mention a hundred-and- 
forty-pound beauty back home that is by all odds the 
slickest proposition of the two—in spite of the difference in 
weight. Yes, I mean just that. What, marster of a ship, 
and can’t talk turkey to your own engineer? Why, man 
alive, you’ll be able to pick that George Haskins up like a 
hot doughnut on a stick, as Neeze Furlong says, and back 
into the fat with him if he don’t satisfy you!” 

Stark’s boy was silent. He was a seaman pure and 
simple, and intrigue on this scale was foreign to his nature. 

“T wouldn’t lift my hand to hold this ship back one 
minute of time,”’ he said austerely; ‘‘not if it was in my 
power to do it.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” Elmer said. ‘You're your 
mother’s boy all overagain. But there’s no harm in mulling 
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it over in your mind. Say, what are you threatening 
to do with those pieces of broken boom down there on the 
foredeck?” 

“Dump them.” 

“Don’t you do it, boy! And there’s that old awning 
piled up under the winch. You keep your fingers on that 
too. That is the only stitch of canvas we’re in possession 
of and we may have to sail her in yet. You never know 
when a thing of that kind is going to work in handy. 
‘Never throw anything away,’ was one of your mother’s 
own preachments. You call those booms toothpicks, but 
they are a good ten inches in diameter at the middle point — 
and that’s awful solid junk.” 

Nature in fact to Elmer was nothing but a big basket of 
odds and ends, which he was always and forever pawing 
and sorting over with a view to making them fit in. The 
clouds were part of this assortment; so were angry seas, 
and so were cross-grained men. So was the moon when it 
rose with a ring round it three days out. 

“Yes, that George Haskins is playing right into our 
hand,” he whispered delightedly to Stark’s boy, who was 
sitting in his room learning by heart the twenty-four things 
which the mariner must put into a lifeboat. ‘He'll havea 
daughter for sale before many moons now. She's lorging 
less and less every watch, and he’s round whining and 
saying he can’t understand it for the life of him, and laying 
it up to the slip of the screw,”’ 

“The Old Man is going to bring him up with a round 
turn, though.”’ 

“Maybe so, and maybe not. I've 
own life when a man couldn't buy a horseshoe for love or 
money; no, sir, you could go there with the money in 


en the time in my 


your hand and say it was to start a new home, and then 
you couldn’t get one for over the door because they weren't 
to be had. But a tirne come when I could pitch quoits 
with them. 

“There’s a spell of weather cominz.” 

In fact the times are few when the sea will not bear 
watching. The moon was beautiful to the eye as ever; 
but a massive woolly ring was round it and a sheet of thin 
white cloud—a cirrus veil—drawn sharp across this dread- 
ful circle. By midnight the wind had crawled round to 
due west and a head sea had developed. Now and again 
the Judkins, heaving up her prow, dropped it down with a 
weary crash, hopping up dishes and jarring spinal columns. 
Elmer, smoking contentedly in one of the alleyways aft, 
found himself rubbing elbows with George Haskins, the 
chief engineer. 

“Look like dirt to you?” inquired Haskins. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if we did get jest a hatful of wind 
before morning.” 

““What’s the mate say about it?’’ pursued Haskins with 
a jeering accent. 

“Well, you know how he is,” said Elmer, twinkling, 
“with his nose always and forever in a book. He says the 
indications are cyclonic, and he ought to know. He goes 
about with his head in the clouds half the time.” 





The engineer spat viciously on a steam pipe. What 
was the deck but a race of dreamers, or even scholars? 
What are you going to look for from a set of men who never 
dirty their hands and go round with books under their arms 
spying at the heavens—for all their calculations coming 
out God knows where at the end. Whereas if a single bolt 
is awry in the engine the thing comes to a stop. 

“They are just so many fools, the way I look at it,”” he 
ground out; ‘“‘and that young Stark is the biggest of 
the lot.” 

“Well, it’s an old saying that every man has a fool 
tucked up his sleeve, whether he knows it or not,” said 
Elmer smoothly, and squinted into the bowl of his pipe. 

“The Old Man just came back here and told me to cut 
in all twelve nozzles,” shrieked the chief. ‘‘‘What’s she 
turning up?’ he says. ‘Seventy-two,’ says I. ‘Give her 
eighty,’ he says, just like that. ‘She hasn’t got steerage 
way on her.’” 

““No more she hadn’t,”’ said the old cadet. 

“He must think we twirl that shaft over with our 
finzers,”’ grumbled the engineer. 

In theory the propeller should worm its way through the 
water like a bolt going through a nut. And the amount 
that it falls short of this, which any citizen would naturally 
think considerable, the engineers call the slip. With the 
screw half out of water this slip is worst when the shaft 
revolves under a full head of steam. 

But if the chief cut down steam deliberately to favor his 
department he would enrage the captain, who wanted a 
quick voyage regardless of the oil consumption. The oil 
was no affair of his. 

“7 uppose you've still got a tablespoonful of oil some 
where laid away in your bottoms?"’ Elmer ventured. 

“*Maybe I have,’’ George Haskins answered grimly. 

Nobody knew what his resources were. At no time 
did he say in round numbers how many barrels of oil he 
had left, and the deck felt it too delicate a matter to ask 
him outright for figures. 

That would be, in ship’s practice, like asking a casual 
acquaintance how much money he had in his pockets, 
But the deck did not deny itself the bliss to which its 
ignorance entitled it. Taking its cue from the mate, Mr. 
Stark, it whistled its way through those wet watches, 
while the engineer's jow] grew blue and his eye sad. Day 
by day the noon fix showed her steaming shorter and 
shorter runs; and the chief’s noon report betrayed a 
heavier and heavier oil consumption. 

“We will be spinning round here like a dead leaf, 
with all the sap out of us,’’ he yelled at Stark on the ninth 
day, when they had made good scarcely a hundred miles 
from noon to noon. ‘‘Can’t you do better than that?” 

“You are shoving her; I am only steering her,” replied 
the mate cheerfully. 

When Elmer joined him on the bridge that night Stark’s 
boy curled his salt-laden mustache and whispered: ‘That 
old fox in the engine room knows what he is about, Elmer. 
He isn’t going to let a cyclone or two smother him.” 
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“He is one of these mysterious kind,” said Elmer. 
“Still, 1am looking for him to overreach any time now.” 

It was another screaming SSE night and the ship was 
making heavy weather. Now and again she shot out over 
a sea and then her empty hull hovered and came down 
with a resounding thump, as if she had pounded her fore- 
foot on a beach. At such times she shook from stem to 
stern like a truck on a cobbly road and was struck dead in 
her tracks, the whine of the turbine dying out and gather- 
ing impulse again but slowly. These stoppages were like 
drops of blood abstracted from the chief's heart, 

Gusts of wind caused the ship to reel and slide away to 
leeward like a gull sleeping on its wing spread. Unable to 
look into that murk at all, the mate from time to time 
opened the throat of the eight-inch bell-chime whistle, 
though he was in mid-Atlantic 

**Ain’t that a sad kind of a bellow?” Elmer grunted as 
the mate was withdrawing his arm from the whistle cord. 
“Sad enough, that is. Speaking of sad things, I looked in 
on that chief to-night, and if ever I saw a man the picture 
of dejection He's worrying himself sick or he’s acting 
his part plaguey well, one or the other.” 

**He will (Ty olf’ once too often,”’ muttered the mate. 

They became aware of a third figure on the bridge 
beside them. 

It was the chief engineer himself— dripping, without 
oilskin . his hair and cheeks running water. Ile looked 
as desperate as a rejected lover 


“Listen to that,” he eried with a profound igh al 
ain't no exertion to it to blow It’s laughing; taking 
money out of a poor man’s pocket as good as telling me 
to pack my bag. What was | to do, | ask you?” he yelled, 
turning savagely on Stat ‘If | took too much oil off 
that Black Arrow, these people at home would say: ‘What 
are you packing it back here for after we packed it over 
there for use in foreign waters? Hey? We told you to 
take enough. That don't mean more’n enough, nor less’n 


enough, Find out what winds you're going to get Look 
at the clouds 


“So you haven't taken enough?’ 


ask God, and then take enough.'” 
* said the chief officer, 
turning away coldly. 

“Did I say I hadn't?” cried the engineer with a glance 
of hatred. ‘It’s easy enough for you single men to talk. 
You wait till you have shouldered a family!” 

‘I am ready to begin,’ Stark began more heartily; but 
the engineer made some kind of mad gesture in the dark 
and vanished 

By now he was like a doctor with a dying patient; his 
coat off, himself always at hand day and night, ready to 
take her pulse, alert for new symptoms. It was a duel of 
the steam against the wind and of the disheveled chief 
against the demon in the west. But steam depended upon 
oil, and oil went spinning into the fire boxes at an average 
of forty-five barrels to the watch. The wind had all the 
best of it. It blew out of the bottomless pit. After a wet 
semicycle, SE to NW, it would die out, amble round into 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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T ALL began at a littleround table 
| in the billiard room of the Crown 
Hotel, in Bombay Hilliard, an 
nal painter, was on the 


round the world, with plenty of 
leisure and an almost equal expense 
yunt India was good to come to 

agau He was only two days off ship, 

it Bombay was reopening to him with 
unexpected re lish 

He had spent two years in India on 
a former trip, traveling alone for the 

st part, up to Peshawar and beyond 
He had found himself curiously grown 
out of Japan on this second trip round, 
many delectable memories not panning 
out, after five years of absence; in fact 
Japan was a good deal like areturn to 
one's boyhood house. It proved dimin 
utive, contracted, inadequate, apart 
from sentimental reasons. China wa 
the same old inscrutable monster. Hil 
liard had never been particularly at 
tracted to Chir 

So he had come into India from the 
Bombay de without much anticipa 
tion; and yet everything was better 
than he dreamed. The five-year absence 
had keyed him to a much finer point 
of appreciation. The moving multi 

jored throng—English, native and 
half-caste life the whole pageant was 
probably telling the same story as be 
fore; but he was awakened now to more 
reality 

Only Glossop, the remittance man, 
was the same, watching the world go 
by as mournfully as ever. Here was 
a younger son, now middle-aged, who 
occupied the same apartment at the 


Hotel as Hilliard had 
passed before. Glossop apparently was 
not much the worse for his rather pon- 


Crown when 


derous quarterly income, which, it was 
aid, would stop instantly if he left 
Bombay Province. He had succeeded 


in making his world in Lower India for 


1 decade or more: in fact, since his 
family had sent him out from England 
with orders not to come back. 

‘They won't let me go up in the 
Hills,”” was the old plaint. ‘‘ They con- 


and vicinity, hoping 
Ili die quicker. I've told ’em this isn’t 
a year-round climate for a white man; but they don’t care. 
If I shouldn't be at my bankers’ at noon on the third day 
of each month “ 

Glossop never ceased to shudder when he arrived at 
this point; no matter where 
he was, his right hand would reach for a chit and he would 
comfort himself with a cold drink. Glossop knew every- 
body. He expressed himself glad to see Hilliard again, 
but changed the subject at once and mourned that no one 
ever stayed but himself 

‘They all pass through here 
highway All the travelers 


fine me to Bombay 


and always the next moment, 


this room, part of the 


world’s pass through the 


Crown Hotel billiard room, quite the same as through 
the Oakland Ferry Building out of Frisco, or past Aden 
or the Big Rock of Spain. . « By the way, Hilliard, 


Cantre'l is here.’ 

Hilliard had scarcely heard him. He was putting him- 
self into Glossop’s place. Incidentally this was Hilliard’s 
peculiar gift. The American was wondering at the really 
astonishing bit of order poor Glossop had brought to his 
affairs. Here 
was altogether unfitted by 
part. He 
affairs of all others, 
Hilliard as if from yesterday, 
Here was pathos if not drama—a man not 

ipposed to be in charge of himself at all; a man paid to 
tay away from England, and yet quite astonishingly 
making the best of a set of sick and artificial affairs, 
Glossop mentioned Cantrell a second time, 

‘I don't know him,” said Hilliard. 

‘He'll be in presently. Where have 
Cantrell? He’s everywhere; but—oh; he’s hard to 
get at. Fortune inextinguishable, you know; forgets it 
days at a time. Drifts by here every two years or so; 
can’t find anything interesting, he says; sits regularly at 
one of two years, staring at the 
sometimes wine, sometimes water, 


was a man who saw the 
birth and 

seemed actually 
and resumed con- 
instead of 


andalous outcast 
world go by, yet 
training to take an active 
interested in the 
ition with 


i decade. 


versi 
half 


you been to miss 


yes 


these cane tables every 


drinking 


nilgai skins 
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which the human body does not usually 


persist in emerging alive—the darkest 
patches of the darkest continents, fe- 
vers, and all the perils of noonday, tiger 
hunts, gold wars, border wars; yet here 
he was, unblemished, staring at the 
skin-covered walls, eyes full of some- 
thing that looked like yearning and 
might be only that. Hilliard wondered 
if the English girl was really gone, and 
what Glossop had really meant by in- 
evitables. 

Moments dragged until they were 
less hard to bear. The American was 
altogether disinclined to go. A queer 
idea had come to him that Cantrell was 
waiting for someone to find him out. 
Certainly the one who did must pass 
every social barrier; must endure si- 
lence and the stare; must know that 
something under all was worth while. 
Deep inside, Hilliard laughed. This 
was one of the hardest things to do. 

He was conscious at length of Glos- 
e other end of the bil- 
liard room, where two or three young 
men were playing. It had been extraor- 
dinarily quiet; in fact, the American 
hadn’t noticed that a game was going 
on. Now Glossop came this way. He 
glanced queerly at Hilliard; then at 
the Englishman, with a remark that 
he knew they would get on together. 
Cantrell sniffed. 

“T’ve just heard such a story,” Glos- 
sop said abruptly. ‘Borden brought 
it down—got it from a forest ranger 
up among the grass jungles. Story 
about the king of all grass pythons, in 
a little nameless grass-jungle town. You 
won’t believe it. Doesn’t matter. I 
don’t; but it doesn’t matter. A story, 
nevertheless, to take you by the throat. 
Big python that lives off thetown ? 

Hilliard found art in Glossop’s tell- 
ing. The remittance man seemed to 
unfold the thing rapidly, one point after 
another, each point harder to forget; 
yet with a kind of melancholy fatigue 
over all. 


sop’s voice at th 





The Story Had Come, Even So Far as Bombay, That This Serpent Had a Way of Choos:+ 
ing His Own Prey, Onty Occasionally Deigning to Accept the Bait That Was Offered 


staring at the blue cow heads over yonder. Gad! What 
does he see in them like that? Goes everywhere there’s 
blood on the ground—seeks dangers, looking for a sort of 
legitimate suicide, they say; but nothing scathes him.” 

Hilliard was still more interested in the remittance 
man. This was poor Glossop at his best, making pictures 
of the world as it passed by. Rather neat little pictures, 
his mind made; not deep, but characteristic. Just now 
he tapped Hilliard’s knee. 

“Ten years Cantrell has been coming. He must be 
forty now. I knew him back home. I knew him, a blithe, 
fresh-faced boy, when he found an English girl to match. 
Clean-blooded they were, and young—sort of inevitables 
to each other right away. Couldn’t remember that they 
had just met. Seemed to belong always after the first day. 
Stirred up everything, and all that. Only she ——” 

Hilliard held his breath right here. He found a deep 
delight because Glossop didn’t finish. He didn’t want to 
know what had happened to the English girl. It'was too 
poignant, the way Glossop brought it out. Certainly Can- 
trell was alone. No man would make five trips round the 
world in ten years and stare at the nilgai skins of the 
Crown Hotel with this sort of regularity, if his romance 
had prospered. 

That evening Cantrell and Hilliard were brought to- 
gether by the remittance man, who vanished almost 
instantly, leaving them in a silence supposed to be painful, 
at Cantrell’s particular cane table. Hilliard was ten years 
younger. At first, he felt younger still. The big English- 
man stared at the nilgai skins, He had acknowledged 
acquaintance, offered refreshment, and lapsed off into his 
own affairs. Most men would have thought it insolence; 
but Hilliard could forget himself enough to sit it out, 
though every nerve was required, and an impersonal point 
of view. 

He was putting himself in Cantrell’s place, though there 
was little enough of data to work with—a man who for 
many years had thrown himself into tight places, out of 


baby; 


“Did I tell you that Borden got it 
from a forest ranger?’’ he resumed. 
“Borden says the forest ranger told 
him about it in the terms of a report to 
his department. Borden didn’t tell it tome that way. I 
don’t dare repeat it like Borden gave it to me—spoil your 
taste for cooking; and that’s about all we've got to work 
with here in Bombay. A Hindu woman—little woman in 
a hut, all alone with her baby. Little grass-jungle town 
up among the primitives. I have never been up there. 
They don’t let me out of Bombay Province. No place down 
here for a white man tostay; but they don’t care ei 

Glossop lapsed into his old plaint. Cantrell started, 
caught the eye of a distant marker and touched his glass. 

“Little woman singing to her baby, alone in her hut 
at the edge of the village. A sort of afternoon light, as 
Borden made me see it; the sleepy time. Her back was 
toward the open door; burning heat outside—the great 
stillness of heat; her chant trembling forth from the open 
door. Her back was toward éhe door, I think I told you. 
Borden made me that. Up somewhere between 
Huttah and Bijawar, in the Bundelkhand. There was a 
éold breath, and she glanced to the side to find the head of 
the python and two or three yards of his length already 
in the hut; the rest flowing in. It was following the outer 
wall of the hut the full distance round, making a big loop, 
watching her quietly throughout the transaction, softly 
avoiding the little furnitures against the wall. Then the 
head was back at the door again, the tail still coming in. 
It seems that she hadn’t stirred or made a sound. I’m 
sure I wouldn’t. Then the head was lifted above her, 
slightly forward. The hut was hemmed, so to say; the 
folds closed oi 

Cantrell cleared his throat. 

“Oh, I say, have something ———”’ as the boy appeared. 

“She felt the touch upon her limbs; but the head 
waved above her as you would hold a teaspoon before 
the mouth of a child. She felt a coil at her hip, at her 
shoulder; the head lower. She bowed her face over the 
but the great head, with its thin, wet, crooked lips, 
was thrust under her chin. Now I want to know—did 
you ever hear anything like that?” 
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No one spoke. Glossop finished rapidly in a breath: 
“They found the woman with a broken hip, the limb 
broken below that, the ankle broken twice, the baby gone. 
The woman lives—still lives in the village up yonder in 
the grass jungle.” 

Hilliard had been chilled. In spite of all his attempts 
to lighten the thing Glossop had put it over rather terribly. 
There were a few moments of subsequent chat, in which 
the remittance man had explained that this particular 
town in the Bundelkhand was the chosen habitat of the 
python; that he had fed from it, or from the jungle im- 
mediately surrounding, for more than two generations; that 
there wasn’t a firing piece in the village, and the place was 
sort of shocked and stunted by the continual tributes de- 
manded by the monster. Glossop also reported that Borden 
had remarked that the python never missed chosen prey. 

“But where did you get the thin, wet, crooked lips?” 
Hiiliard asked. 

“That was Borden’s,” the remittance man said. ‘He 
also remarked that a charging python is one of the fastest 
unwinged things on the planet. Some say he can overtake 
aracing elephant, which is understood to hold the spurt and 
distance records.” 

Glossop was called away. Hilliard followed the vanish- 
ing figure with his eye for a moment. When he turned he 
found Cantrell was not staring as before at the nilgai 
skins, but at the table top, his fingers twirling the stem 
of agoblet. The Englishman’s face had become differently 
absorbed. He glanced across suddenly to Hilliard, the 
great gloomy countenance startlingly embarrassed, all the 
aloofness and mystery gone. 

“Oh, I say, was it Hilliard he called you?” 

The American bowed. 

“Oh, I say, Hilliard, let’s go up and get that big samp— 
you and I.’””, The American smiled. Apparently he had 
broken through. 

“Samp?” he repeated. ‘‘That’s Hindu for serpent, 
isn’t it?’”’ 

Cantrell nodded. 

“That town needs us, Hilliard. We might be able to 
forget ourselves for a week or two. Just as you 
like, of course. I can go alone.” 

“IT wasn’t hesitating,” Hilliard answered; “just smiling at 
the way things fall in to suit when you don’t hurry them.” 


During the three or four days of preparation the two 
men were little together. Glossop saw them leave Bombay 
with the same mournful eyes that he watched all the 
others, having apparently no thought that his story had 
turned this remarkable trick between Hilliard and the 
inaccessible Englishman. Many stories about Cantrell had 
come to Hilliard in the three or four days—altogether 
astonishing adventures of his quest for death; but there 
was no apparent record of Cantrell’s choosing a friend, as 
he had done for this expedition. “ 

Hilliard didn’t anticipate much in the way of an im- 
pulsive, open-hearted companion, but he couldn't forget 
the softening, so singularly attractive, in Cantrell’s look 
just before he suggested the trip together. That was like 
a sudden drop into summer after protracted frost, and the 
lines of the big weathered face revealed the whole secret 
of yearning, something altogether chaste. And that was 
only the beginning. 

On the first day out came this unexpected suggestion 
from the Englishman: ‘‘There is really no hurry, you 
know. Any time you want to rig up a sketching board, 
Hilliard, don’t think I’m for pushing on. A real fit of 
work is tonic now and then. I’ve lost the way how.” 

In fact, it was all unexpected; that was the charm 
of the whole relation. Hilliard found that Cantrell had a 
real love for India; that he saw things from a nature full 
of delicate inner surfaces; that his whole difficulty was 
an inability to express himself, unless he found just the 
receiving end to suit. The romance that Glossop had 
hinted was never touched upon; but Indian affairs, town 
and field, an infinite variety, Cantrell discussed pene- 
tratingly, but as one who looked on from outside. 

“‘She is like my old zoo book to me,” he said, speaking 
of India one night. ‘‘A bit of a lad, I used to sit in my 


THE 


room with the great book opened out on a marble table 
that was cold the year round. There were many pictures; 
many, many pictures of all beasts—woodcuts and copies 
of paintings and ink sketchings—ante-camera days, you 
know. All those pictures are still here aa 

Cantrell blew a thin diffusion of smoke from his lungs 
and touched the third button down from the throat of his 
gray-green shirt. 

“One above all,” he added. “It was the frontispiece. 
All the story of creation on one page. Man, beautiful man, 
in the center; all the tree animals on branches round him; 
the deeps drained off at his feet; many monsters visible or 
intimated; the air alive with wings—finches up to condors. 
That picture sank deep, Hilliard; so deep that in absent- 
minded moments I half expected to find India like that.” 

There were no better hours of life than these when 
Cantrell Sahib let himself speak. 

“T haven’t found the animals and birds and monsters 
all packed on one page,’”’ he added, “but high lights here 
and there in India; so I always come back. I have often 
caught myself asking what the pull is about, you know, as 
I catch myself taking ship for Bombay again. Oh, I say, 
Hilliard, did you ever get over to the lotus lakes?” 

“Not close,” Hilliard said softly. 

“There’s a night wind there, and a tree—I could find 
it again—with peacock feathers underneath, enough to 
lie on for the night; and those night winds steal by from 
over the pools of the lotus lakes. And the roses of 
Kashmir, Hilliard? You have surely been up in the rose 
valleys where natives have cultured rose types for forty 
generations; where they press out a ton of petals for a 
pound of essential oil? And that’s where the big mountains 
stand by; no end to the trails = 

It was always the elusive thing that Cantrell didn’t say 
which left Hilliard’s mind free to build his own pictures. 
What he liked best of all was his own mysterious impulse 
to sit tight for twenty or thirty minutes, that first night, 
while Cantrell stared at the nilgai skins. He never would 
forget; yet he never saw them quite the same again 
those indescribable lines on Cantrell’s face, when it 
softened suddenly after all the staring silence, and the 
offer came forth to travel together. This moment had 
pleased the artist in Hilliard full-length; but there was a 
lot more to it, which he felt rather than understood. 

Meantime Cantrell, as a companion, as a man along, 
the sportsman whom the British tiger hunters had passed 
upon as invincible—meaning what Americans express as 
dead game—was showing up flawlessly day by day. It 
was mighty rich to the American; so much so that he 
hadn’t risked many useless words. All his own latent best 
was called to the surface; the hidden reserves, which the 
many human contacts do not touch upon and which rest 
and replenish a man when they are drawn to action. 


They had reached a nameless little village, thinking 
only to pass the night. Cantrell had been gone two hours, 
talking with an ancient wise man. He returned, with a 
queer laugh. 

“It’s the end of the world—this village, All trails end 
here,”’ he said. 

Hilliard looked up from the supper fire. They were just 
outside the raggedest kind of small town. Embers still 
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gleamed under the white ash of the fire. Hilliard stirred 
them, the better to look into Cantrell's face 

“‘The man paths end within five minutes’ walk in the 
bamboo on the north,” Cantrell added. ‘It’s the bottom 
after that —a nest of little rivers; the place of hidden paths 
The old wise man under the peepul tree said that only 
the most primitive of man things dwell in the town 
here—-so near. It appears true. They blanch at the jungle 

mention. They speak of intolerable heat, of 
fever and pestilence and blood-letting— past all 

else, of the numerous forms of violent death.” 
Cantrell was nodding his head like the old wise 
man. Hilliard listened with interest, because he 
knew it was almost a transliteration— his friend 
using English almost exactly in the order and 
arrangement he had heard the old man speak. He 
turned now, with fresh interest, to the jungle. He 
recalled it from the slight eminence at sundown; it had 
looked denser and stranger than the country they had 
passed through. It was a sea of grass bamboo averaging 
fourteen feet in height, standing root to root, from horizon 
to horizon, all golden green. From the hill he had looked 
down as from an elevated shore at the surface of the jungle, 

the tops close together and as regular as massed plumes 

“It’s all uncharted, except to the animals,” Cantrell 
pursued. ‘‘The old wise man allowed that anything we 
have felt of the heat of the sun is only a suggestion of what 
we should find if we went deep into the grass from here 
He calls it blight —pure burning-glass foealization. More 
over, he says the people here dare not draw blood, even for 
food as the blood-eating animals come close to the edge, 
even when they cut their fingers. 

“Yes?” said Hilliard queerly 

Cantrell added: 

“He said it wasn’t safe to have nosebleed in the village 
here—for it brought the beasts in; and the nights were 
enough to chill 
the blood, when 
the hunting af- 
fairs were car 
ried on close 
whimpers a 
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Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life 


vil 
N THE autumn of 1883 a new minister to Japan 
was appointed in the person of Mr. A. Davydoff, 
yunselor of our embassy in London, who had pre- 
ously for some time occupied the po t of diplomatic 
I pon | 


term of 


By BARON ROSEN 


Former Ambassador From Russia to the United States 


strangers, however devoted to him, affected me 
greatly, as I had been on most friendly terms with 
his father and mother and had been a witness on the 
steamer of the heart-rending scene of the little boy’s 
leave-taking from his mother, 
who was quite overcome with 





! ervicein Japan came toan 
end, and I might have started 


at once for home if my suc 

cessor had not asked me to 
tay with him as his guest a 
suuple of weeks longer, so as 


to initiate him more ully 





to the intricacies of the 
political situation in Japan 
and to facilitate hia début in 
the social world of Tokio. I 
gladly complied with his re 
quest, the more so as it gave 
me a chance to gather from 
hip a great deal of ir I 
mation about our Near East 
ern affairs, in regard to which, 
as it turned out, we enter 
tainetl very much the same 

A 

He told me that when he 


had his farewell audience of 
the Emperor, His Majesty 

id spoken of the unsatisfac 
tory tate of thing in Bul 
garia and had _ incidentally 
mentioned that it was his 


intention to appoint me to 


the post of diplomatic agent 
another 


it Sotia as soon as 


ippointment could be found 


for the actual incumbent of 
the post From what Mr. 
Davydoff told me of the sit 
sation in Bulgaria I did not 











onceive a very favorable im 

pression of the part I was 

expected to play in the further 

development of our Near 

Eastern policy should my " eniinaiiil ten senate a hin 
ippointnient to that post 


really take place. In the meantime, however, having been 


yranted several months’ leave of absence I was in no 
hurry to look out for another appointment, and so I made 
up my mind to spend a month or so on my way home at 
Washington on a visit to the family of my former chief. 

1 found the Struve family comfortably installed in the 
fine house built some years before by the beautifier of the 
city of Washington, Mr. Shepherd, familiarly called Boss 
Shepherd. He had been commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and as such he had done a great deal toward 
making Washington what it is now, one of the most beau- 
tiful towns, if not the most beautiful town, in the world. 
He had been extremely popular, but had experienced some 
at had compelled him to leave Wash- 
ington for Mexico in seeking to make a new fortune. I do 
he succeeded in this, but a couple of 
Chargé d’Affaires, he paid a vivit 
to Washington and met with a very enthusiastic popular 


financial reverses tl 


not know whether 


years later, when I was 





reception, ineltiding a torchlight procession in his honor 
In the meantime his house had been placed-in the hands 
of an agent and had been rented for a term of years to 
the Russian Legation 

M. de Struve, his charming and extremely clever“ind 
interesting wife, and their family of four sweet little girls 


I found were very popular, and Madame 
with the five little children and 


and a baby 


boy 
de Struve in her carryall, 


their little Japanese friend, Djuri Saigo, had become quite 


an institution, and were to be seen every day driving in the 


beautiful aver 


1es bordered with shade trees or in the road 
leading into the country known as Pierce's Mill Road. 

The litth was the eldest son of General 
Saigo, later created Marquis Saige, Minister of War and 
one of the leading statesmen of Japan. All of us 
the Struve myself—had always been on the 
most friendly terms with the family of General Saigo, and 


Japanese boy 
I mean 
family and 
so itecame about that the general's little son, who was of 
about the same age as the eldest Struve girl, became a 
daily visitor at the legation as a playmate of the children, 
and then began to learn to speak Russian and to share the 
children’s lessor In short, when the day of the depar- 
ture of the Struve family for America was decided upon, 
little Djuri and declared he 
would not be separated from them and wanted to accom- 
pany them wherever they went 
naturally opposed to this plan, but the poor boy became 


became quite disconsolate 


His parents at first were 











grief, possibly mingled with 
sinister forebodings, whilst 
the poor child, visibly pro- 
foundly affected, neverthe- 
behaved with stoical 
truly Japanese self-command 
and let flow his tears only 
when he found himself alone 
in his stateroom. 

After about a month spent 
agreeably as a guest at the 
legation, which, thanks to 
the intelligence and charm of 
manner of the hostess, had 
already become quite a popu- 
lar social center in the cap- 
ital, I left for St. Petersburg, 
where I arrived in the begin- 
ning of January, 1884. 

The third year of the 
Emperor Alexander III’s 
reign was drawing to a close 
and I found a _ noticeable 
change for the better in the 
social atmosphere of the cap- 
ital from the vague feeling of 
unrest and insecurity that 
pervaded all circles of Rus- 
sian society in the last two 
years of Alexander II’s life. 
In a preceding chapter I have 
already referred to what I 
thought at the time, and what 
x I still think, of Alexander 
se III’s fatal decision not to 

; confirm and publish his 
father’s manifesto. His fail- 
ure to follow in the footsteps 
of Alexander II on the road 


less 
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so hopelessly sad and dejected that it began to affect his 
health quite seriously and the doctors advised them to let 
him have his will. The Struves were very glad to take him 
with them, as the children had become greatly attached 
to him and he had already become quite one of the family. 
He was a remarkably intelligent, admirably brought up 
and well-mannered child, lively and gay, and at the same 
time full of a certain reserve and childish dignity. In 
observing him in the society of the other children one 
could not help being impressed with the way he seemed 
to feel that he had the honor and dignity of his country 
and nation to uphold among strangers. Subsequently he 
accompanied the Struve family to Russia when they went 
home on leave of absence, and returned with them to 
Washington, where he ultimately died, most tenderly 
nursed by Madame de Struve with a true mother’s care. 
The poor child’s death in a foreign land, surrounded by 





leading to gradual constitu- 
tional reforms has undoubt- 
edly arrested the political development of the nation and 
has caused the accumulation among the educated classes 
of a vast amount of discontent and bitterness; in short it 
was found in the long run to have had the effect of a heavy 
weight bearing down on the safety valve and favoring a 
development of steam pressure that, in the end, could find 
an outlet only in an explosion. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Emperor had become and during all the 
time of his short reign remained extremely popular with 
the masses of the people—that is to say, with at least 
ninety per cent of the nation. 

The contributory causes of this popularity were partly 
of a purely personal nature; the emperor’s sturdy char- 
acter, his unshakable will, his honesty of purpose, his 
exemplary family life—all this endeared him to his people. 
Furthermore, his firmness in following the line of policy 
once adopted gave the nation a feeling of security, which 
had been largely absent during the reign of his predecessor, 
particularly during the last years of his life. The Russian 
people love a masterful head of a household, of a business, 
and so on; in short, what is expressed by the untranslat- 
able word khozain. This expression is applied indiffer- 
ently to the head of a family, the owner of an estate, a 
farm, a house, the manager of a business, the chief of a 
department, the governor of a province or the Czar him- 
self as the head of the state. The American expression 
“‘boss’’ comes perhaps nearest to rendering its meaning. 
The people love a masterful khozain, because they instinc- 
tively feel that nothing, no family, no business, can prosper 
without a firm will to direct it. 

The firm unshakable will was there. Had it been com- 
bined with a deeper insight into the growing political needs 
of the nation it might have been of inestimable benefit to 
the country’s peaceful development. But unfortunately 
this insight was absent in the ruler on whose will depended 
the determination of the policy to be pursued by the state. 
Instead of fostering the development of the institutions of 
local self-government—the zemstvos and municipalities— 
by gradually enlarging their field of activity and emanci- 
pating them from the control of the administration— 
which in the beginning may have been useful but which 
with the growth of practical experience in self-government 
was beginning to be felt as unjustified, irksome and dis- 
couraging by the better element of the local Intelligentzia, 
whose patriotic and zealous participation in the laors of 
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these institutions had at first given such happy promise 
of their future development—instead of this the govern- 
ment adopted and pursued with great and most regrettable 
consistency the very opposite policy. 

Where it was not deemed advisable openly to repeal 
laws dating from the reformatory epoch of Alexander II’s 
reign, advantage was being taken of every possible loop- 
hole in their stipulations or of skillfully strained interpre- 
tation of them, in order to narrow the field of activity of 
these institutions of local self-government, to curtail the 
limits of their authority and to extend the right of inter- 
ference of the administration. The result showed itself in 
the gradual desertion by the better element of the local 
Intelligentzia of a field of activity the conditions of which 
had become so discouraging, and in a consequent gradual 
deterioration of the personal element composing the zem- 
stvos and municipalities and a gradual falling off in their 
efficiency. 

Likewise in the matter of popular education the govern- 
ment adopted a reactionary policy which has materially 
retarded the enlightenment of the masses of the people and 
has thereby caused an incalculable damage to the true 
interests of the country. Every possible difficulty was 
placed in the way of the opening of popular schools by the 
zemstvos as well as by private landowners on their estates. 
Only parochial schools kept by the clergy were being 
favored by the government, as offering a better guaranty 
of the bringing up of the youth of the country in conserva- 
tive principles of law and order and respect for the author- 
ity of church and state. 

As an explanation, if not a justification to some extent, 
of the government’s policy in this respect it must be 
owned that the lower strata of the Intelligentzia—from 
which the staff of popular school-teachers had necessarily 
to be drafted 
or less to a man, imbued 
with socialistic or otherwise 


were, more 


subversive ideas and most 
eager to impart them to the 
rising generation of the 
peasantry as a preparatior 
for the realization of the 
object of their dreams 

the overthrow of the exist- 
ing social order. While th 
policy on the one hand wa 


a justifiably defensive one 
against the danger of revo- 
lutionary attacks on the 
social and political fabric 
of the state, it on the other 
hand defeated its own ob- 
ject by preventing the 
spread of enlightenment 
among the popular masses, 
and keeping them in a state 
of ignorance which rendered 
them particularly suscep- 
tible to the seductive blan- 
dishments of therevolution- 
ary propaganda appealing 
totheir instincts of cupidity. 

However, the truly fatal 
results of the domestic pol- 
icy pursued during the 
reign of Alexander III did 
not make themselves felt at 
once. On the contrary the 
country never was more 
prosperous, nor presented 
to the world a more impres- 
sive appearance of power 
and of unshakable solidity 
than during his lifetime. 
This was primarily due, of 
course, to the greatness of 
the country, its teeming 
population, its unbounded 
wealth and inexhaustible 
natural resources, and, last 
but not least, to the restored 
confidence in the govern- 
ment’s power and ability 
to maintain intact the so- 
cial and political structure 
of the state—thus furnish- 
ing a new illustration of the 
truth of the saying that 
even the worst policy is bet- 
ter than a policy of vacilla- 
tion between right and 
wrong; or worse still, no 
definite policy at all. 

Among the contributory 
causes of the success of the 
reign commenced on the 
day of a tragic catastrophe a aa MRO TR Ge EE 
and seemingly under 





hopelessly perturbed conditions, the first place must be 
allotted to the high qualities of the Emperor's personal 
character, invaluable in a sovereign invested with illimited 
power—his straightforward honesty, his faithfulness to 
those he trusted, his inaccessibility to court influences and 
intrigues of whatsoever kind. These qualities gained him 
the entire devotion and fidelity of all those to whom he 
had once given his confidence, and who in their turn could 
implicitly rely on his staunch support. In the dearth of 
eminent personalities in modern Russia it was not an easy 
task for the new Sovereign to make a choice of men he 
could intrust with the conduct of affairs, and it is not to be 
wondered at that in this he was not always successful. It 
is greatly to his credit that when he had reason to hold 
that a statesman he had chosen himself or inherited from 
his father, like the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers, 
deserved his confidence, he would keep him in power to 
the end. 

In this respect he followed in the footsteps of his great 
ancestress, the Empress Catharine II, who certainly was a 
past mistress in statecraft. When asked by the French 
Ambassador by what mysterious charm she managed to 
govern such an immense empire with apparently so little 
trouble and effort she replied: ‘‘ The secret is a very simple 
one indeed: I take great care in choosing the men to whom 
I intend to give important posts, but once I have appointed 
to a post a man whom I consider worthy of my confidence 
I keep him in his post to the end of his life. Everybody 
knows it, and therefore nobody tries to intrigue against 
him, and that saves me a world of trouble.” 

“But suppose,”’ the ambassador continued, “‘that not- 
withstanding all Your Majesty’s superior penetration and 
knowledge of men your choice had fallen on a man who 
turned out to fall short of your expectations?” 
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“Then,” the Empress retorted, ‘‘it would not have been 
his fault, but mine; and therefore it would not have been 
a sufficient reason for me for depriving him of his post, and 
I would simply give him an assistant who could make good 
his shortcomings.” 

In one of his appointments the Emperor was particu- 
larly fortunate. That was the appointment of Sergius 
Witte, first as Minister of Roads and Public Works, and 
then as Minister of Finance. This remarkable man, a 
truly self-made man, who from very modest beginnings 
had worked up his way to the highest position in the state 
unaided by any influence whatsoever, thanks solely to his 
own strength of will and superior intellect, towered head 
and shoulders above the crowd of respectable nonentities 
forming the upper stratum of the bureaucracy——that is to 
say, the elements to which under existing conditions of 
Russian political life the Sovereign's choice was necessarily 
limited. To understand and appreciate fully the meaning 
and the extent of Witte’s personal success it is necessary 
to take into account the fact that in a society like the 
Russian, dominated by a, so to speak, communistic mental 
attitude—‘‘une société ad base communautaire,” as that 
famous French writer Edmond Demolins has it in his 
remarkable book, To What is Due the Superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons?—there is not only no admiration for nor 
even toleration of any superiority rising above the dead 
level of average mediocrity, and that victory in the struggle 
against the general conspiracy of envious mediocrity is 
within the grasp only of the strongest will and the finest 
intellect. 

It is the undying merit of Alexander III that he saw and 
appreciated the inestimable value of Witte’s services to 
the state and that he gave him his firm support until the 
end. Had he lived he certainly never would have parted 

with that great 
and between them they 
ould surely hs 

Russia from ruin and dis 
gration; and no less 
y the 
have been spared the catas 
phe of the great war, the 


tatesman, 


e pre served 





world would 


a istrous consequences of 
which do not seem to be 
yet to their full 
and sinister extent 


Witte being in spite of all 


, " 
realized a 


his faults and shortcomings 
a truly great man, the num 
ber of his enemies was | 
gion, especially in both 


camps—that of 
well as 


extreme 
the reactionaries a 
that of the revolutionaries 
Being a most whole-hearted 
and loyal patriot he was a 

cused of being a traitor 
Being by nature and by 
conviction himeelf rather 
an autocrat he was accused 
of trying to undermine the 
relates if 
course, to the time of Nich 
olas II—of being secret! 


in league with the revolu 


monarchy thi 


tionaries, and so on. Being 


the author of the manifesto 
of October 17, 1915, em- 
bodying the grant of a cor 
titution, he wa accused 
by the 
being an enemy of liberty 
and of the people By the 


} who refused 


| 
revolutionaries of 


eral partie 


him their countenance 


vhen he had succeeded in 
obtaining from Nichelas II 
} consent to the grant of 


a moderate constitution by 
a iring the Emperor that 
th concession would rally 


to his throne the support of 





these partie he was a 
cused of being hifty, of 
bein hatis called a‘ trin 
mer.” He had to be, be 
cause ince the death of 
Alexander III, having lost 


} loyal and unflinching 


support, there was no other 





means of 
cused of an immoderate 
ambition to return to power 
after the assassination of 
Stolypin during the last few 
years of Nicholas II’s reign. 


Continued on Page 91) 
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ESPITE the domestic scene of the previous night 
D and the growing cloud over her fair fortunes 

Rosamonde just would go to Mrs. van Laerens’ 
and join the Comrade Sisterhood in its adora- 
tion of Professor Walter 
Syle. The Turribul Tem- 
pered Mr. Vallant had 
gone to his office be fore 
the ladies of his household 
arose: neither Rosamonde 
or her cousin had slept 
very well, as was confessed 
at a bedside breakfast 

Life’s current, which 
had run smoothly enough 
it Plainview, was becom 
ing crooked and comphi- 
eated for Emily Just | 
before going to the den- 
tist’s she got Oliver on 
the telephone and was 
cheered by his hearty ac- 
ceptance of Rosamonde 
invitation to dinner that 
evening But she was 
worried about her head 
strong little cousin who 
swore by all her gods of 
wood and tin that she 
would go where she 
pleased, Merlin or no Mer- 
lin, and that Emily should 
go with her. 

Asa result of it all at the 
hour of three the young 
women, discree tly guarded 
by Mrs, Finnessey, were 
wheeled in a procession of 
plutocratic vehicles 
through the Van Laerens’ 
baronial gate and up tothe 
frosty facade of the Van 
Laerens’ town house 
Coats of sable, ermine, 
monkey kin, coon skin 
and seal were advancing, 
borne on dainty shoul 
ders, filing past the brazen 
doors and into the great 
foyer where noble gentle 
men in livery directed 
the procession up the wide 
taircase and into the 
golden drawing-room on 
the second floor 

“The furs at least are 
Russian,”’ observed Emily 
to Rosamonde, whereat 
Mrs. Finnessey nudged her 
and said “Sh! Emily 
hated being hushed by 
Mrs Finnessey. 

At the drawing-room 
door Mrs. van Laeren 
shook hands and gave 
everyone her long faced 





cynic smile . — 

** How doyou do, Rosa,” 
she addressed Mrs. Val- 
lant, then whispered: “Il hope your husband’s furious. 
Mine is. Get a program and find yourself a seat.” 

The admirable Finnessey found three gilt chairs well to 
the fore near a small dais which was appropriately covered 
with a red-velvet carpet. Several young ladies wearing the 
uniform of freedom, which same is a smock frock, passed 
up and down the aisles offering programs. The exercises 
were to be fashionably brief, according to the announce- 
ment; Madame Snarki, operatic soprano, would sing 
Russian folk songs, Professor Syle would lecture on The 
Demigod Fallacy, and there would be fifteen minutes of 
general discussion. Meanwhile the Sisterhood came troop- 
ing in to cast down thousands of dollars’ worth of sables 
and find advantageous seating space, 

*“How-do-you-do?” murmured Mrs. Finnessey at reg- 
ular intervals, going off like a cuckod clock as she bowed 
right and left to the great ladies in whom she bartered. 
Mrs. Charlemagne Droon, daring as usual in an afternoon 
frock of lizard green, came in with two indefinite females 
and took the seats just in front of Mrs. Finnessey’s class 
in emancipation. Mrs. Droon, who seldom appeared in 
public without somebody to flirt with, looked uncom- 
fortable for a moment, then she turned and spied the 
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eyebrow$ elevated themselves from a Roman arch 
to a high Gothic. ‘Of course she would be going 
in for reform—since Charlie’s trip to Jamaica.” 

“*Modern society is basically wrong,’”’ one of the 
indefinite ladies was tell- 
ing’ her neighbor. ‘‘Do 








you remember if that is a 
quotation from Bernard 
Shaw or - 

“My dear,”’ Mrs. Droon 
was asking, as she leaned 
far back toward Rosa- 
monde, ‘‘do you still have 
that Creole hairdresser 
from Saltz?” 

“I can’t get her any 
more. She’s ——”’ 

“You know why, don’t 
you?” Mrs. Droon rolled 
her fine eyes preparatory 
to a revelation, when Mrs. 
van Laerens took the dais 
and rapped for order. At 
the same instant two fig- 
ures, misplaced in that 
galaxy of wealth, came 
shuffling down the aisle. 
Both were male and both 
were odd. The foremost, 
a teeny-weeny Japanese, 
wore a velveteen jacket, 
black dress trousers with 
stripes down the leg, soiled 
white spats and lemon- 
colored gloves. The hind- 
ermost, a most dangerous 
person, wore his wiry black 
hair cut Buster Brown 
fashion, exaggerating the 
savage glitter of his large 
white teeth; the wide red 
sash encircling his body 
might have concealed any 
number of lethal weapons. 

*‘Mr. Barnum had the 
right idea,’’ whispered 
Emily. 

“*Which one is Professor 
Syle?"’ whispered Rosa- 
monde, 

**Neither,”’ whispered 
Mrs. Droon. ‘‘They’re his 
bodyguard. I saw them 
at Mrs. Trowler’s last 
week. The little one’s 
called Comrade Niki or 
Kicki or something ab- 
surd. The tall one with 
the sash is a Mexican 
bandit who a 

“Might I ask for or- 
der?” suggested Mrs. van 
Laerens, and calm pre- 
vailed. 

“Ladies of the Sister- 
hood,” began her aristo- 








party behind her. ‘Hello, Rosa!” she cried; then, “‘ How- 
do-you-do, Mrs. Finnessey. Isn’t it thrilling?” 

“Perfectly thrilling!” agreed Rosamonde, rather flat- 
tered at the attention. 

“There ought to be an uprising of some sort,’ said one 
of the indefinite ladies. 

““Yes,”’ remarked Mrs. Droon, evidently with intent to 
snub. ‘But isn’t it full of hard words!” 

“It’s dreadfully deep,” said Rosamonde, hoping ap- 
parently that Mrs. Droon wasn’t going to quiz her on the 
phraseology. 

“But deep things are always thrilling. Do you know 
what a soviet is? It’s something they wear when they go 
into battle, isn’t it?” 

Rosamonde was stumped. 

“It’s a sort of committee,” said Emily, coming to the 
rescue. 

“Oh, my dear! You've gone into it very earnestly, 
haven't you?" Her intonation indicated that Emily 
wasn’t quite right. ‘‘]’m dreadfully ignorant about any- 
thing political. My husband says I ought to vote; but 
the polling places are so badly ventilated, don’t you think? 
My word, if that isn’t Flora Hannibal!’’ Mrs. Droon’s 


Eustace Had Recovered From His Swoon and Was Walking Slowly Across the Rug 


cratic intonation, ‘‘I shall 
not mar the splendid 
thoughts of Professor 
Walter Syle by any unnecessary introduction. - We have 
come here with open minds, -and although we might 
not agree with him in every particular we all admit, 
I think, that something is wrong with—with the general 
condition of things.” 

“*What’s happened to Gertie?”” whispered Mrs. Droon. 
“‘T didn’t know her secretary wrote so well ——’”’ 

**____ We will now hear Madame Snarki in Russian 
folk songs.” 

After Madame Snarki’s admirable combat with alien 
consonants, persisting through three encores, Mrs. van 
Laerens again took the platform and in her best ballroom 
manner introduced the speaker of the afternoon. 

Emily, who had been prepared to see something original 
in hair or necktie, confessed her disappointment in the 
editor of the Raw Deal. He wes a normal-appearing young 
man in a nut-brown suit that exaggerated the strawberry 
tints of his complexion and the auburn lights in his eyes 
and hair. Aside from the fact that his cravat was out of 
key with his color scheme and his shoes were of a shapeless 
hobgoblin style he gave the effect of one well broken to the 
drawing-room. He had a lean handsome head, forcible 
gestures and an air of conviction. 
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*‘Comrades—if I may take the privilege of calling you 
by that name,”’ he was beginning, when a flush of annoy- 
ance passed over his reddish features. The cause of that 
annoyance, a slender, middle-aged man who seemed both 
to smile and to walk with a smirk, was standing in the aisle, 
beautifully poised in his faultless afternoon apparel. 

“There’s a good seat right here in front, Comrade 
Kroll,”” suggested the orator, pointing to a vacant chair. 

*‘Awfully sorry to be late,” apologized Comrade Kroll 
in a lisping voice, as he strolled gracefully forward. 

‘Who is that?” whispered Rosamonde. 

“Justinian Kroll — of the Young Progressive, you know,” 
whispered Mrs. Droon, naming the editor who was then 
dictating the mode of fashionable radicalism. 

“*Sh-h-h!"’ came a warning from behind, for Professor 
Syle was again opening up 

“‘T have chosen for my theme this afternoon the Demi- 
god Fallacy, a fallacy which we can, with a little patience, 
trace down the ages from the Phenician myths, through 
the Norse sagas to our modern school histories— which are, 
by the way, far less accurate than the Niebelungen Lied. 
From the beginning of time history has been written by 
slaves at the behest of tyrants for the consumption of 
other slaves who have been compelled to swallow the 


sacred words at the point of a spear.’ 

“‘Isn’t he thrilling?’’ asked Mrs. Droon, looking back. 

“  . ,. And what is this Demigod Fallacy?” 

No one in the audience seemed able to answer the ques- 
tion save the Japanese and Mexican socialists and Mr. 
Justinian Kroll, who 
sat stiff and superior, 
his arms folded across 
his faultless waistcoat 

“TI will tell you,” 
volunteered Syle, step- 
ping to the edge of the 
platform. “It is the 
drunkenness of power 
Caligula, mad with the 
poison, raged through 
his palaces as he or- 
dered the proletariat 
of his time to cruci- 
fixion and torment 
More remotely Sam- 
son who, we are told, 
was possessed of su- 
perhuman strength, 
carried away city 
gates; we have to take 
the chronicler’s word 
for it. But this we do 
know for certain: A 
little woman with a 
pair of shears cut away 
Samson’s locks and he 
fainted from weak- 
ness.”’ 

The Mexican Bol- 
shevist shook his flow- 
ing mane and stirred 
nervously. 

**Robbed of his ego- 
centric mania for 
leadership Samson was 
a poor thing indeed. 
But the shears of De- 
lilah were but the 
forceful protest of the 
many against the tyr- 
anny of the few. 
Every hair that fell 
from his mighty head 
was but an expression 
of the popular will, 
gone forever from him. 
Delilah was among the 
earliest and most ef- 
fective propagandists 
of revolution; one of 
those who first real- 
ized that concentra- 
tion of power spelled 
dissolution of justice.” 

“Isn’t his vocabu- 
lary magnificent?” 
whispered Mrs. Droon, 
but Emily was now 
rather inclined to do 
the hushing. There 
was something almost 
pathetic in the picture 
of this blowzy radical, 
false prophet though 
he might be, thun- 





round him as they would round a novelty in male toe 
dancing. His speech seemed to miss fire on the suave 
gold-enameled beams of Mrs. van Laerens’ drawing-room. 
Much as Emily Ray despised his calling she despised 
more the silly clique that had brought him there. 

**But we have passed the age of myth,”’ he was thunder- 
ing on. ‘*The demigods of to-day are self-appointed and 
self-estimated. They call themselves, if you please, bosses, 
presidents, general managers, field marshals, kaisers, chief 
executives. The intellectuals are constantly amused by 
ingenious editorials to the effect that efficiency cannot be 
obtained without centralization of control. The Demigod 
Fallacy again. Our learned Supreme Court supports this 
fallacy, arguing backward from the conclusion to their 
own manufactured hypothesis. Our comrades among the 
laboring classes have considered this matter on their own 
account and are asking the question: ‘Who understands a 
railroad—the engineer at the throttle or the demigod in 
some remote office building?’”’ 

“Wretched poor form, don’t you think?’’ Mrs. Droon 
was whispering; for the rabid reference to engineers and 
office buildings seemed to have put something of a damper 
on the assemblage. Emily lost full ten minutes of his sub- 
sequent remarks in a study of that audience, now casting 
meaningful looks, now whispering together, now making 
sympathetic gestures toward Mrs. van Laerens, whose 
face grew longer and longer as the diatribe went on, skip- 
ping merrily from office building to office building, sparing 
neither manager, clerk nor stenographer. 








dering his poetry in — 
the face of these mag- 
pies who had gathered 


“Ladies of the Sisterhood,"’ Began Her Aristocratic Intonation, “J Shall Not Mar the Splendid Thoughts of 


Professor Walter Syle by Any Unnecessary Introduction" 


The dangerous crisis soon passed, however, for Professor 
Syle had now leaped boldly from the particular to the 
general. Nobody in the audience minded capitalism, as 
an impersonal sin, getting its share of cudgeling. When 
the speaker turned to international politics, and intimated 
that the war should be laid to the capitalistic greed of the 
British Empire, a positive sigh of relief arose, save from 
two ladies of strong pro-Ally sympathies, who left the room: 

“T didn’t think it would be like that,’”” whispered Mrs. 
Droon. 

‘He should be listened to with an open mind,” declared 
Mrs. Finnessey, not to be defeated in her fad. 

But Professor Syle’s philippic was drawing to a close in 
a pyrotechnic display of hard words: 

*. . . The hierarchy, the oligarchy, the hegemonic 
beaurocracy are alike pitiful anachronisms in the view of an 
enlightened proletariat. An advanced rationalism must 
challenge an archaic chauvinism. Since capitalism is sol 
uble, socialism indissoluble, who shall continue to deify the 
hallucinations of power-mad individuals?” 

The speaker paused and suggested a general discussion 
It occurred to Emily that perhaps no one would deny 
what he said because nobody quite understood what it was 
all about. But the earnest, serious faces, all bent forward 
like sunflowers toward the sun, gave the lie to her cynic 
thought. She felt the least bit sleepy in the heavy air 
She wished that somebody would applaud or that Pro 
fessor Syle would make a joke. The silence convinced her 
that his lecture had not been a successful experiment 

‘Professor Syle,”’ at 
last spoke a_ timid 
voiced little lady, ris- 
ing with many blushes, 

what do you think 
about general eduea 
tion?” 

‘It should be uni- 
versal,’’ he replied 

without hesitation. 
jut how can one 
end one’s children to 


publie schools 


‘Are you asking as 
astudent or as the 
mother of children 
the lecturer inter- 


rupted, 

The well-bred 
ilence suggested a 
faur pa 

“It’s Sally Roun- 
tree—an old maid!” 
said Mrs. Droon, the 
incorrigible 

‘I speak as an im- 
pe rsonal investigator,” 
snapped Miss Roun- 
tree **And I ask, how 
can one send one’s 
children to public 
schools to be corrupted 
by children of the 
slums?”’ 

“Under communis 
tic rule there will be 
no slums"" he replied 
coldly, ‘“‘and where 
there are no slums 
there isno corruption.” 

“Thank you.”” Miss 
Rountree sat down 
“Bah!” It was the 

i 


man with the 





dangerous teeth and 
the Buster Brown hair 
whoshot upward, wav- 
ing his arm ‘lama 
Villista. I come from 
Me hico, whe re public 
chools are not. False 
Ail false! 
teachers 
shot.” 
‘We all have open 
minds, Comrade 
Alfonzo,” agreed Pro- 
fessor Syle, 
untouched by the 


' 
School 


hould be 


ipparently 


threat to all peda- 


gogue “Any other 


questior , 
From his seat weH to 

the fore Justinian Kroll, 

editor of the Young 

Progressive, arose 

—— , lowly and stood, arm 

Continued on 
Page 74) 
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‘ ithly pa 
e deale face 
i the tra ed 
es that formed 
; ne eve 
| la ned t} ‘ : 
Phineas’ mind that 
! daughter 


the seat of Kara 
koff’s soul. He has 


i 
not lost a drop of 
color or firm d 
inevelash at being 

fronted by hi 
own danger; but 
at this madder 
ngly interrupted 
new of Olga he 
oked like a man 
who had met a 
hrapnel 
Then followed a 


minute or two of 
vain frenzied at 


tempt to get 





Rosenthal avail nn 
with the usual bu 


ind rattle of thein 





big limousine car 
was drawn up to 
the curb, but 








Phineas knew that 
big limousines were 
frequent visitors to 
Greenwich village. 
It isin fact a colony 
where all sorts of 
things may happen 
at almost any hour 
of the twenty-four, 
its habitants skilled 
in the art of mind- 
ing their own busi- 
ness. 

Phineas went 
softly up the steps 
and tried the door. 
It was locked. He 
pushed the button 
corresponding to 
the top story and 
after a moment's 
delay the latch 
clicked. He en- 
tered, went up the 
stairs and on pass- 
ing Patricia’s 
apartment heard a 
murmur of voices 
and a laugh which 
sounded like Olga’s 
rather low-pitched 
voice. Arriving at 
at es the top story he 
fame Sateen 5 saw a young man 
in a dressing gown 








This Vigil Began to Have a Curious Effect, the Drawing Out of a Newborn Tenderness 


seal standing expect- 
antly on thethresh- 
old. He blinked 








trument, puncet i 
ated by the whine 


of the operator, perfunctorily polite, infuriating in its de- 
liberation, “Sa-a-a can't you get me that party that 
jus’ Wha’ ‘at?” Br-r-r-r-r-r—tup —tup—tup. 
Karakoff turned his haggard face to Phineas. ‘‘ Plunkett, 
did you hear that? . « Hello—hello—you girl there, 
twenty dollars for you if you get me that party quick 


the man that just called.” | 

\ minute passed. It seemed an hour. Phineas’ mind 
was working quickly. ‘‘This looks like a holdup, Kara- 
koff,”’ said he. ‘‘ Miss Melton su pects something and has 
grabbed Olga. The Bay Ridge Yacht Club sounds like 
ibducting her aboard a boat—a scheme to put her where 
ie can't be found and get you out of the apartment all 
night hunting for her Miss Melton is no crook, but she 
may have requisitioned one of her yegg acquaintances for 


< 


the job She thinks you have the records. She wants 
Olga’s latchkey, her hat and furs maybe, to come back 
here with her French expert cambrioleur and overhaul the 
place while you are out looking for Olga.” 

The half of Karakoff's head not on duty at the telephone 


napped at this idea with eagerness. “‘I get you,”’ said he, 


and hung up the receiver 
until | hear from them.” 

“Olga will probably call you up from some remote place 
in an hour or so, But if they left the theater just before 
Rosenthal telephoned | can beat them to the Bay Ridge 
Yacht Club by the Subway and a taxi at the other end. 
You wait here Put anything compromising in a place 
they can’t find. This girl is after evidence and may have a 

well French cracksman to help her. But they'd hardly 
tackle the burglar-proof safe in the lighted store. The 
chances ure the house is watched to see if you go out, s¢ 
you might as well follow instructions.” 

‘Why not set a trap for them here? This girl may be- 
long to the French Secret Service; and then again she may 
not. You never saw her papers. Perhaps she really is a 
crook. L've got a lot of faith in that old Czech. Anyhow 

he’s got no license to kidnap a girl and search a man’s 
apartment over here,”’ 

‘We don’t know what she’s got. If she’s all right and 
we nail her or this bird working with her she'll have to 
Better let 


Chen | might as well sit tight 


come across with what happened last night. 
them search the place and find nothing.’ 
Karakoff nodded. “Allright. You had betterstart. I’min 
your hands. When it’s a question of Olga I'll do anything.” 
“I'll take no chances merely try to find out where 
they take her. Au voir.” 
rhinking that the house might be watched Phineas went 
it onto the street in a leisurely way, stood for a moment 


as if undecided whither to turn his steps and, a solitary taxi 
passing at that moment, he hailed it, got in and told the 
driver to go as fast as he could to the Fourteenth Street 
Subway station. He figured that by taking a South 
Brooklyn express and a taxi at the other end he could get 
to the yacht club considerably ahead of Patricia’s car, 
which would cross the Brooklyn Bridge and have to thread 
its way through Brooklyn. 

But before he had gone a block he was seized by one of 
those flashes of inspiration so aptly dubbed cab wit by 
the English and esprit d’escalier by the French, whose 
minds may work just that much quicker, the difference in 
time between the stairway and the cab. 

For it struck him suddenly that the destination given 
their chauffeur by Patricia’s aid was probably a blind. In 
the first place a pair planning the abduction of a young 
girl would not give their objective point audibly in the 
jam outside a theater. Again, for Rosenthal to have heard 
it he must have been close alongside, and if he was close 
alongside then Patricia's alert eyes could not possibly have 
failed to see him in the vivid glare of such a place. Patricia 
knew that Phineas was in touch with Rosenthal, and 
Phineas had told her that very afternoon that it was 
Karakoff who had engaged his services. 

Unquestionably she had counted on the keen old baron’s 
recognition of both her companions and his acting pre- 
cisely as he had done. More than that, her intention was 
to send Karakoff and probably Phineas also flying off on a 
fool's errand to distant Bay Ridge, there to wait and hunt 
aimlessly about while she put her plan, whatever that 
might be, in operation. 

But to do this it would be necessary to detain Olga 
somewhere, and this was more than apt to be in her own 
apartment. How she had prevailed on Olga to accompany 
her Phineas could not imagine, but apparently she had 
managed it, and once having got the girl in her apartment 
would probably drug her wine or coffee. It was a high- 
handed piece of work and one which entailed a good deal 
of risk, but Phineas knew that Patricia was capable of 
running any chance to gain her ends. 

Once having seized this idea he was convinced of its 
logic. At any rate he could pass by Patricia’s apartment 
and if assured that it was empty go on to Bay Ridge. He 
picked up the tube, directed the driver to stop just round 
the corner from the address and when he had done so got 
out, paid double the fare and reserved the taxi for the next 
hour. 

The light from Patricia’s windows indicated that his 
judgment was correct. Halfway down the next block a 


inquiringly at his 
late caller. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Phineas in his pleasant voice, 
“but does Mr. Jeremiah Taylor live here?” 

The young man shook his head. “No, brother. I’m 
J. Livingstone Taylor. ’Fraid you’ve got the wrong slip.” 

“Sorry,” said Phineas. ‘‘He lives somewhere here- 
abouts. I’ve lost his number and they told me in the café 
on the corner that it might be here. Hope I haven’t dis- 
turbed you.” 

“Not a bit. I don’t happen to know any other Taylor 
in the village.” 

Phineas thanked him, went down again to the front 
door, opened and shut it with a slight slam, then stole 
stoftly back up the first flight and listened at Patricia’s 
door. The murmur of voices was indistinct, coming from 
the little dining room, he thought, but he could recognize 
Olga’s lilting laugh with her quick, animated manner of 
speaking. There were also the voluble tones of a man, their 
inflection unmistakably French. Then came the pop of a 
champagne cork. 

For a moment Phineas was undecided how to act. It 
seemed to him rather preferable on the whole that Kara- 
koff’s apartment and little private safe should be searched 
and nothing incriminating found, for he now felt con- 
vinced that such a measure was Patricia’s object in luring 
Olga here. Phineas did not believe the girl to be in any 
danger, but he did not like the idea of her being drugged 
and he could not see how Patricia might hope to detain 
her in any other way. She would not care to use force, and 
no doubt she understood the administering of a narcotic. 
But Phineas knew that to get an immediate and profound 
effect upon a vigorous young person in full possession of 
all faculties a dose sufficiently large to be dangerous must 
be employed, and he did not want Olga to be exposed to 
this danger. 

No, there was nothing else to do but interfere. There 
would be no danger to Olga in his doing so and, besides, 
his automatic was in the side pocket of his coat. So he 
pressed the button. The talk and laughter were immedi- 
ately hushed. There was no response to the summons. 
Several moments passed. Phineas began to wonder what 
he should do if Patricia chose utterly to ignore the bell. 
He rang again, then rapped. There was not the slightest 
response but it seemed to him that he heard low whispers 
for a second or two, followed by the dull tinkling sound of 
a wineglass set down on bare wood. 

An idea came to him, a ruse for obliging Patricia to 
open the door. He could imagine her rage at his employ- 
ing it, but this was the least of his cares. He rapped again, 
then with his lips close to the crevice called gayly: ‘‘I say 
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Patricia, let me come to the party, please. It’s I, Phineas 
Plunkett.” 

As he had expected he heard a sudden exclamation from 
Olga. “‘Why, it’s Phoebe! Do let.him in, Miss Melton!” 

Phineas permitted himself a dry grin, not only at the 
success of his forcing Patricia’s hand but at Olga’s impul- 
sive and thoughtless support of it. He fancied that on a 
moment’s reflection she might not be so pleased at his 
midnight call on Patricia. 

But the point was gained. Patricia came to the door, 
opened it, and faced Phineas with such yellow fury in her 
eyes that his muscles instinctively tightened. She may 
not have suspected the real motive of his coming—given 
it a softer one or thought that something might have 
happened which he desired to tell her of in connection 
with their affair. But it did not matter. His importunity, 
insistence, bawling out her name and his, at that time and 
place, must have seemed to her to have a single explana- 
tion. And her quick wit seized at it as a means for getting 
rid of him. 

‘““What do you mean by coming here at this time?” she 
cried, her voice low but audible to the others. ‘‘I thought 
I made it plain this afternoon that I wished never to see 
you again.» And you have been drinking! Go away! 
You are drunk!” 

She stepped across the threshold and her arm shot out, 
not as a woman strikes but the straight drive of a trained 
pugilist at the angle of the jaw. Swift, sudden, unexpected 
as it was Phineas might have been caught napping if it 
had not been for the blaze in her eyes which preceded it by 
the fraction of a second. He felt it coming just as she 
struck, and jerked his head aside, at the same time lurch- 
ing forward, Her long bare arm shot over his shoulder 
and he thrust. himself past her through the door. 

-atricia did not renew her attack. She turned swiftly, 
her face chalky except for the crimson incision of her mouth, 

“Oh, well, if you will insist’’—the astonishing change 
to her customary limpid voice was more startling to 
Phineas than her sudden vicious attack—‘“ but I must say 
you have not much regard for my reputation, coming here 
at this hour.” 

Then, no doubt to her intense surprise, Phineas lurched 
back against the wall, jerked his head up in a drunken way 
and answered thickly: “‘’S not so late’s all that. Thought 
you might like to do a cab’ret, ’r Midnight Follies ’r some- 
thin’.”’ 

Patricia’s eyes widened. She stared at him for an in- 
stant astonished, with a look of alarm. So he actually was 
drunk! Perhapsit was 
his failing, his weak- 


brows, and her eyes had a vague but strained expression 
as though she were making an effort to concentrate. 

Beside her sat a trim broad-shouldered man in full 
dress and with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 
his lapel. His features were aquiline, rather handsome 
but not pleasing because asymmetrical, one eye seeming 
larger than the other, one nostril more dilated as though 
from a slight facial hemiplegia, possibly the result of a 
wound to a facial nerve. He wore a closely trimmed Van- 
dyke and was dark of complexion, almost swarthy. He 
stared at Phineas with an ill-concealed hostility. 

“"Llo Olga,” said Phineas, and gave a little cough. 
*‘Didn’t know you and Miss Melton were acquainted.” 

Olga nodded with a curious little jerk of her head, as 
though the wine had already mounted to it. She mois- 
tened her lips, looked a little distressed and answered 
coldly: ‘‘Good evening, Captain Plunkett.” 

Patricia with a deprecating smile as though in apology 
for her uninvited guest made an audible introduction of 
the two men. The name sounded to Phineas like Comte 
de Varignac. His own was acknowledged by a curt nod. 
The situation was decidedly strained, but Phineas affected 
not to notice it. That in fact was the least of his worries, 
of which the pressing one was Olga. It was plainly evident 
to him that the girl was already fighting and fighting hard 
against the action of some drug, unsuspectingly of course. 

“T’ll get you a glass, captain,” said Patricia, and went 
into the kitchenette. ‘‘That bottle is a little corked, I 
think. We'll have a fresh one.” 

She spoke in French. The count rose to his feet. “‘ Let 
me open it, mademoiselle,”’ said he, and went to the door, 
where he stood with his broad back to the dining room, 
effectually screening the place. Phineas could guess what 
sort of refreshment was in course of preparation for him. 
He dropped his pretense of intoxication and leaned across 
the table toward Olga. She stared at him with the same 
dazed, stricken look, frowning, making as he could see a 
tremendous effort to keep possession not only of her visual 
sense but her mental faculties as well. Her small hands 
were resting on the table, clenched, and glancing down 
Phineas saw that there was some object in one of them. 

Her head gave another violent jerk. She recovered 
herself, drew a quick breath, and a frightened look filled 
her light gray eyes. 

“Oh, Phaxbe—I—I feel so queer.” 

“‘Tt’s the wine—and the heat. Take a few deep breaths. 
It will pass.’”” He laid his hand on the back of hers—the 


the gleam between her fingers. As if finding comfort in 
his touch, seeking its protection, her hand turned upward 
in his. 

““What’s this?”’ 

“T—I don’t know. Something papa found in the secret 
drawer of a little antique escritoire he bought from 
from—I—I can’t remember.” 

The count turned swiftly. At sight of his face Phineas 
felt the hair bristling along the nape of his neck. Some 
foul beast seemed glaring through the man’s eyes, the face 
itself that of a werewolf, a vampire. It was only for a 
second, but that was enough to send a chill through 
Phineas, as though he had been stabbed in the heart with 
an icicle. The count smiled and looked more sinister than 
ever, Phineas thought. He glanced at the object in his 
hand, which was about the size of a flattened guinea-fowl’s 
egg, smooth but vesiculate and irregular, in tone and texture 
a dull muddy cobalt blue. 

Olga raised her head and stared at it with lackluster 
eyes. “Papa did not know what it was. I 
to the theater with me—to—to show to Mr. Simondson, 
He—said it was—a—chunk of —of enamel.” 

‘He is right,” said the count in English. ‘It ig the sort 
of stuff that Russian jewelers use in their manufacture 
They fuse it into their filigree work and cloisonnée. It has 
no value to speak of.” 

Some instinct told Phineas that he lied. Perhaps it wag 
the tremor which the man could not keep out of his 
voice—the passions of hate and avarice and murderous 
intent which seemed struggling for freedom with silent 
shrieks. And then as though to set the devil's hall-mark 
on the piece Patri ia’s face looked over his shoulder, and 
at sight of the blue stone in Phineas’ hand her delicate 
elfin features seemed to flatten, grow bestial, their féesqué 
beauty spreading into the lineaments. of some crapulous 
denizen of a noisome slough. 

She slipped past the count, the glass of champagne in 
her hand, approached Phineas, who rose. Patricia set 
down the glass, then glided up to him: Phineas thrust 
both hands in the side pockets of his coat, the blue stone 
in one, the automatic in the other. 

“Oh, come, mon ami,” said the count, and his white 
teeth gleamed beneath a mustache which seemed to bristle 
upward as he smiled. “You mustn't confiscate Miss 
Karakoff’s pretty bauble. I promised to have it cut into a 
bonbonniére for her.” 

There was a crash, a splintering of glas 


took it to 


The bottle 





ness! She wondered 
that she had not 


one that held the cobalt-blue object of which he could see capsized, rolled off the table and struck the floor. Olga 
had pitched forward, 
SeTiSé less. 
X¥xT 





thought of it before, 
that afternoon. He 
might be addicted to 
periodical sprees and 
now in the relaxation 
from the strain of the 
last few days fairly 
started upon one of 
them. Her look of 
alarm, for she was 
not trying now to 
mask her expression, 
changed to doubt, re- 
lief, a swift flash of 
purpose. She laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Try to pull your- 
self together,’’ she 
whispered. ‘Don’t 
give anything away.” 

‘‘No danger, 
m’dear. Thought I 
heard Olga’s voice.” 

““Sh-h-h! Come in, 
and keep hold of your- 
self.” 

She led him into 
the little salon which 
adjoined the dining 
room. On the bare 
table was a bubbling 
chafing dish, two open 
half bottles of cham- 
pagne and three 
glasses. There was an 
odor of grilled sar- 
dines. Olga, very 
beautiful in a décol- 
leté evening gown, 
wasleaning forward in 
her chair with an un- 
usual flush of her mat 
skin and a look of star- 
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tleddispleasure. There 
was a line straight 





‘One Shot,’' Said He, 


“and the Police Will Have You Both. Your Plan Has Failed" 


party the first time 
since the begin- 
ning of his strange 
adventure Phineas 
knew the icy clutch of 
cold fear. At no other 
time had he felt really 
afraid. In the motor 
boat the danger had 
been so purely physi- 
cal, one might almost 
say wholesome, that 
there went with it a 
thrill and zest, while 
the night before while 
waiting to dispense 
justice to a trio of 
potential murderers 
he had been anything 
but frightened at the 
prospect; nervous and 
a little sickened, per- 
haps, but no more 
afraid than the silent 
headsman, 

But now he was 
afraid. There was a 
inhuman 
it about the pair 


malignant 


with whom he had 
now to deal whic 
lent them a dread 
outside the material 
They seemed to be 
vampire mates, and 
there was something 
monstrous in the mere 
idea of a vampire 
having a mate. To 
Phineas at this mo 
ment the female mor 
ster was more horrid 
than the maie, more 
poignantly evil 
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down between her 
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Saving Russia 


RAG doll with which some puppies are playing is a 

fair picture of Russia. Lenine and Trotzky started it, 
using a great nation with fairly canine irresponsibility as 
the subject of an exciting experiment, much as though the 
late Doctor Tanner had ordered the United States to fast 
for forty days in order to see how well his dietary theories 
would work out in general practice. 

Nobody else has been much more practically helpful. 
Some radical theorists profess a solicitude for Russia that 
is quite transparent. All they are really solicitous for is the 
radical theory. They loathe Kolchak not because they 
think he may be as ruthless as Trotzky but because he may 
stop an exciting—and deadly —experiment. 

Lenine claims two hundred thousand Bolsheviki in a 
population of a hundred millions. Out of every hundred 
thousand Russians who perish of malnutrition and the like 
seventy-five thousand at least are not Bolshevist or mon- 
archist or even radical or conservative, but just plain hun- 
gry and ragged. Nothing can save them except a tolerable 
degree of social order and security and industrial recon- 
struction. Whatever gives the best promise of that is the 
best means of saving Russia—not the paper Russia of 
controversy but the real Russia, which consists of more 
than a hundred million human beings whose existence de- 
pends upon a certain supply of material goods. 

No czardom can be dug out of its grave and set over 
Russia. The experience of the people has passed beyond 
that. Probably no American or English democracy can be 
benevolently bestowed upon them, for probably their 
experience has not reached that point. The precise inter- 
mediate shade of the government for the time being is of 
the smallest consequence. Finally it will be as free and 
democratic as the Russian people themselves are able to 
make it, and no more. A settled order that will permit 
industrial reconstruction is the vital thing. 


A Hard Fact 


TE WANT everybody to look this fact squarely in the 
face: Present railroad rates will not maintain the 
roads in solvency under present costs of operation. The 
public does not want government ownership or operation. 
But operating expenses of the roads now consume nearly 
nine-tenths of gross receipts. The margin is not enough 
for solvency. 
Private management is expected to effect some reduc- 
tion of operating costs. But it cannot effect any great 
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reduction unless the price of labor and materials declines. 
There is no prospect that wages will decline and there is 
nothing now in sight that indicates any noteworthy decline 
in the price of materials. 

The country is anxious to get the roads back into private 
management; and it is all too apt just to take it for 
granted that once that object has been accomplished 
everything will come out right, somehow or other— wages 
will not go down, commodity prices may not go down, 
railroad rates will not go up, and still, somehow or other, 
there will be sufficient margin for the solvency and growth 
of the roads. The margin is not there, and it is not going 
to come out of any magic cornucopia. 

Advocates of government ownership play on this, with 
the bogus argument that by selling railroad service for 
less than it costs and charging up the deficit to the 
national treasury we are beating the game. The Govern- 
ment is doing that now. The roads must be handed back 
to private management in a solvent state. Present rail 
rates under present costs of operation do not give a sol- 
vent state. What is the answer? 


Overloading a State 


N ENGLAND, as in every other nation, including this 

one, war enormously extended the sphere of the state 
until nearly all the activities of the people were in some 
degree or other under the state’s hand. In England, as 
elsewhere, this was tolerable only as an extraordinary 
means of meeting a great national crisis. People willingly 
subjected themselves to state supervision for winning the 
war. In order to carry the burden the state itself enor- 
mously expanded, taking on new organs right and left— 
often of only a semiofficial character and but lightly 
attached to the parent body, as in the case of advisory 
councils, and so on. Moreover, in that emergency the state 
was able to draw into its service, without question, the 
best practical ability in the nation; dollar-a-year leaders 
in finance, commerce and manufacture flocked to the 
capital. 

But for all that the state was overlooked. England shows 
various signs that authority is by way of leaking out of the 
bloated state into other nonofficial reservoirs. They are 
trying to set up a sort of guild scheme, culminating in a 
federation of British industries, so that great sets of vital 
activities will be almost self-governing entities within the 
state. On the other hand, leaders of a great federation of 
trade-unions advocates forcing the state to act at their 
pleasure by carefully concerted general strikes—which 
virtually amounts to setting the state aside as a governing 
body. 

An overloaded state would break down like any other 
overloaded machine. In any essentially free country a 
state expanded to war size, supervising and regulating all 
sorts of activities and relationships, could not endure ten 
years under normal conditions. That centralized, bureau- 
cratic, cumbrous, busybody overlord, with red-tape mind 
and red-tape manners, would be intolerable. Inevitably 
a process of decentralization would set in, with actual 
authority leaking out of the bloated state into other 
reservoirs. A pretty extensive bankruptcy of the state, as 
to actual authority, might easily result. It is a sound 
instinct that now turns us away from state control. 


The Meat Case 


N THE Fourth of July the Department of Agriculture 

issued a statement alleging that the price of beef and 
lambs on the hoof was so low that stock raisers were 
threatened with a great loss while the price of meat on the 
butcher's block was so high that the public was abstaining 
from buying it. This situation was not chargeable to the 
packers, for the department says the wholesale prices of 
meat have declined about in proportion to the drop in 
livestock prices. The department charges it to retailers. 

And for a remedy the department urges patriotic 
citizens to cease restricting their consumption of beef and 
lambs, lest prices to the menaced producer suffer a further 
decline, and then to set up an elaborate system of Federal, 
state and municipal regulation of the whole meat trade so 
that the paternal hand of Government will be fixing prices, 
profits and distribution from the moment the socialized 
steer lands in a stockyard until the last round steak of 
him has been delivered to the village consumer’s kitchen 
door. 

To set up that regulatory machinery would be a matter 
of some years; to operate it would be a matter of much 
well-meant blundering. Meanwhile the harassed house- 
wife, with this week’s table to set out of this week’s pay 
check, is confronted by the sign, ‘Lamb chops, fifty-five 
cents a pound.” Naturally she does not buy; naturally 
she is right. Her abstention is a better instrument—for 
immediate purposes and in the long run—for correcting 
meat prices than government regulation. 

People know that a violent disturbance of price levels 
has taken place, so the old standards no longer hold, and 
they must accept a new set of ideas as to what constitutes 
fair prices; but in many particulars they have not had 
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time and the information to work out a new set; they 
do not know whether they are being overcharged or not. 
Undoubtedly in a great many cases advantage is taken of 
that situation and excessive prices are demanded. That 
applies not only to meat but to various commodities. 
Experience on the part of buyers and the play of com- 
petition are the dependable correctives—and not a huge, 
lumbering scheme of government price-fixing. But general 
statutes might well recognize deliberate extortion for the 
petty larceny which it substantially is. 


Emigration 


Freer apcratd we face a new fact, and a good many 
people are unduly excited about it. The Government 
recently calculated, on the basis of information in hand, 
that 1,300,000 aliens would leave the United States as soon 
as they could get passage. Instead of having the old 
immigration problem we may have the fact of extensive 
emigration. It will involve some inconveniences. For 
example, coal mines are already short of hands and will 
soon lose forty thousand more, it is said, by emigration. 
There may be an inconvenient drain of labor from other 
fields. As a rule, the emigrants carry away considerable 
sums of money. A million or two of them, if any such 
number should actually leave, would make a considerable 
dent in our favorable trade balance. 

But if one million or ten million foreign-born residents 
elect to return to their native lands, who is going to stop 
them, and on what grounds—serfdom having been abol- 
ished even in Russia more than half a century ago? They 
are entitled to go and to take with them the money they 
have earned and saved. 

We hope there will be no immigration into the United 
States, on an extensive scale, for the next five years. We 
are prepared to face with equanimity whatever emigration 
actually oceurs. By and large, residents of the United 
States who prefer the situation in Europe to the situation 
in the United States would better be in Europe. The 
attractions here are good wages, steady employment, 
settled order. The present attraction over there appears 
to consist mainly of more or less revolutionary aspirations. 
There may be a patriotic motive. But finally, the best 
economic conditions will attract the best labor. The 
United States may well rest its case on that. 


National Deficits 


RECENT cable mentions that the Chinese budget for 
the year shows a deficit of twenty million pounds, the 
ordinary revenues of the government being about ten 
million pounds. In other words, revenue meets about one- 
third of expenses, which brings China more or less in 
line with a tolerable general rule of government finance 
outside the United States and Great Britain. These five 
extraordinary years have made deficit a chronic condition. 
Excepting the United States and Great Britain nothing 
like a balance in the national budget has been attempted 
by the big nations. Their rulers preferred not to lay a 
burden of taxes sufficient to meet fixed charges upon 
people who were bearing the other burdens of war. In some 
countries revenues sufficient to meet fixed charges and 
running expenses can be raised only by a scheme of taxa- 
tion more drastic than is yet applied anywhere. Naturally 
people in office are loath to propose it and meanwhile 
government is eaten up by deficit, which increases the 
amount of outstanding debt, the yearly fixed charge and 
the currency inflating. 

Finally, the only alternative to most drastic taxation 
is a scaling down or writing off of liabilities. Perhaps the 
problem is not more desperate than that with which 
Hamilton dealt, though his figures look like the most 
microscopic of small change compared with present figures. 
But Hamilton dealt with his problem first of all by looking 
it squarely in the face. Generally speaking, there will 
be no soundness in European government finance until this 
problem of deficit is looked in the eye and dealt with. 


Butting a Stone Wall 


OST of living is the great cause of dissatisfaction 

throughout the world to-day. In Central and Eastern 
Europe it is the difficulty of getting food, regardless of the 
nominal price; but that is only another phase of the same 
problem, for high prices are partly at least a result of 
scarcity. European cables have monotonously reported 
strike after strike, the cause of which was cost of living 
or scarcity of goods. 

It is said to be first of all a problem of scarcity; and 
there is no possible way of correcting scarcity except 
through greater production. Every interference with 
production, by strike or otherwise, obviously merely ag- 
gravates the trouble. When workmen go on strike and 
cease producing goods, as a protest against the scarcity 
of goods, they are simply intensifying the condition they 
protest against. Production is the only possible remedy. 
Every interference with production makes it more difficult 
for people of small means to get stable goods. 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


T WOULD not be 
I the writer of this 
-* narrative if he did 
not interject certain 
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American distory—By Henry Watterson 


JAMES mM. 





opinions of his own 
which parties and 
politicians, even his 
newspaper colleagues, 
have been wont to re- 
gard as peculiar. By 
common repute he has 
been an all-round old- 
line Democrat of the 
regulation sort. Yet 
on the three leading 
national questions 
of the last fifty years 
the Negro question, 
the Greenback ques- 
tion and the Free Sil- 
ver question—he has 
challenged and an- 
tagonized the general 
direction of that 
party. He takes some 
pride to himself that 
in each instance the 
result vindicated alike 
his forecast and his 
insubordination. 

To one who wit- 
nessed the break-up 
of the Whig Party in 
1853 and of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in 1860, 
the plight in which 
parties find them- 
selves at this time 
may be described as 
at least suggestive. 
The feeling is at once 
to laugh and to 
whistle. Too much 
“fuss and feathers” 








always with us. It 
used to be sa‘d, 
“‘down Boston way,” 
that Wendell Phillips 
was just a clever 
comedian. William 
Lowndes Yancey was 
scarcely that. He was , 
a serious, sincere, un- 
traveled provincial, 
possessing definite 
gifts of oratory. He 
had the misfortune to 
kill a friend in a duel 
when a young man, 
and the tragedy 
shadowed his life. 
He clung to his plan- 
tation and rarely 
went away from 
home. 

When sent to 
Europe by the South 
as its Ambassador in 
1861, he discovered 
and realized the futil- 
ity of his scheme of a 
Southern confeder- 
acy, and, seeing the 
corner stone of the 
philosophy on which 
he had in his dreams 
constructed his 
pretty fabric, he came 
home despairing, to 
die of a broken heart. 

The moral alike for 
governments and men 
is: Keep the middle 
of the road, 


PRESTON 





m1 
\ HICH brings us 
to Feminism. I 
will not write Woman 





in Winfield Scott did 
the business for the 
Whigs. Too much 
“bearded lady”’ in Charles Evans Hughes perhaps cooked 
the goose of the Republicans. Too much Wilson—but let 
us not fall into “lese majeste.”” The Whigs went into Know- 
Nothingism and Free Soilism. Will the Democrats go into 
Prohibition and paternalism? And the Republicans —— 

The old sectional alignment of North and South is 
changed to East and West. 

For the time being the politicians of both parties are in 
something of a funk. It is the nature of parties thus situ- 
ated to fancy that there is no hereafter, riding in their dire 
confusion headlong for a fall. Little other than the labels 
being left, nobody can tell what will happen to either, 

Progressiveism seems the cant of the indifferent. Ac- 
centuated by the indecisive vote in the elections and 
heralded by an ambitious President who writes Humanity 
bigger than he writes the United States, and is accused of 
aspiring to world leadership, democracy unterrified and 
undefiled—the democracy of Jefferson, Jackson and Tilden 
ancient history —is a back number. Yet our officials still 
swear to a Constitution. We have not eliminated state- 
hood. State rights are not wholly dead. 

The fight between capital and labor is on. No one can 
predict where it will end. Shall it prove another irre- 
pressible conflict? Are its issues irreconcilable? Must the 
alternative of the future lie between Socialism and Civil 
War, or both? Progress! Progress! Shall there be no 
stability in either actualities or principles? And—and 
what about the Bolsheviki? 


mum 
ARTIES, like men, have their ups and downs. Like 
machines they get out of whack and line. First it was 
the Federalists, then the Whigs, and then the Democrats. 
Then came the Republicans. And then, after a long in- 
terval, the Democrats again. English political experience 
repeats itself in America. 

A taking label is as valuable to a party as it is to a 
nostrum. It becomes in time an asset. We are told that 
a fool is born every minute, and, the average man being 
something of a fool, the label catches him. Hence the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party. 


In Fiction Milady Comes In for First Honors 


The old Whig Party went to pieces on the rocks of 
sectionalism. The institution of African slavery arrived 
upon the scene at length as the paramount political issue. 
The North, which brought the Africans here in its ships, 
finding slave labor unprofitable, sold its slaves to the South 
at a good price, and turned pious. The South took the 
bait and went crazy. 

Finally, we had a pretty kettle of fish. Just as the 
Prohibitionists are going to convert mortals into angels 
overnight by act of assembly —or still better, by Constitu- 
tional amendment—were the short-haired women and the 
long-haired men of New England going to make a white 
man out of the black man by Abolition. The Southern 
Whigs could not see it and would not stand for it. So 
they fell in behind the Democrats. The Northern Whigs, 
having nowhere else to go, joined the Republicans. 

The wise men of both sections saw the danger. The 
North was warned that the South would fight; the South 
that if it did it went against incredible odds. Neither 
would take the warning. Party spirit ran wild. Ex- 
tremism. had its fiing. Thus a long, bloody and costly 
War of Sections—a fraternal war if ever there was one— 
brought on by intolerance, the politicians gambling upon 
the credulity and ignorance of the people. 

Hindsight is indeed readier, certainly surer, than fore- 
sight. At any rate it comes easier and shows clearer, 
Anybody can now see that the slavery problem might 
have had a less ruinous solution; that the moral issue 
might have been compromised from time to time and in 
the end disposed of; that even in the South slave labor 
had been illusory, costly and clumsy; that the institution 
was untenable, the trend of modern thought against it; 
and, in short, thet it was doomed. 

But the extremists would not have it. Whilst Wendell 
Phillips was preaching the equality of races and the brother- 
hood of man in the North, William Lowndes Yancey was 
exclaiming that cotton was king and slavery divine at the 
South, and to establish these false propositions millions of 
good Americans proceeded to cut one another's throats. 

There were agitators and agitators in those days, as 
there are in these. The agitator, like the poor, we have 


Suffrage, for that is 

an accomplished 
fact — whether for good or evil we shall presently be better 
able to determine. Life is an adventure and all of us ad- 
venturers—saving that the word presses somewhat harder 
upon the woman than the man—most things do in fact 
wherefore she is given greater endurance—leaving to men 
the duty of caring for the women; and, if need be, looking 
death defiantly in the face. 

The world often puts the artificial before the actual; 
but under the dispensation of the Christian civilization 
derived from the Hebraic—the family requiring a head, 
headship is assigned to the male. This male is commonly 
not much to speak of for beauty of form or behavior. He 
is made purposely tough for work and fight. He gets 
toughened by outer contact. But back of all are the 
women, the children and the home. 

I have been fighting the woman's battle for equality in 
the things that count, all my life. I would despise myself 
if I had not been. In contesting precipitate universal 
suffrage for women, I conceived that I was still fighting 
the woman’s battle. 

How often shall I say it? Ours is a world of sin, disease 
and death. We can escape none of its natural laws. But 
we need not handicap ourseives with artificial laws. At 
best, life is an experiment, death the final adventure 
Feminism seems to me its next of kin—still we may not 
call the woman who assails the soap boxes—even those 
that antic about the White House gates—by the op 
probrious term of adventuress. 

When such a one is not a notoriety-seeking lunatic she 
is a nuisance. There are women and women. 

We may leave out of account the shady ladies of history. 
Neither Aspasia, nor Lucrezia Borgia, nor the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers could with accuracy be called an adventuress. 
The term is of later date, 

Its origin and growth have arisen out of the complex- 
ities of modern society. 

In fiction Milady comes in for first honors—the leopard 
crossed on the serpent and united under a petticoat, beauti- 
ful and wicked — but since Dumas’ day the story-tellers and 
stage-mongers have made exceeding free with fhe type, 

Concluded on Page 118) 











Stabilizing Money 


EVER before was there so much 
need for straight thinking 
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eliminate price convulsions, making 
the measure for money as stable as the 
pound, the gallon, the horse power and 
the volt. Speculation in gold at the 













Never in history has there been 
ich asplendid opportunity to provide 
solution for the problem of 
tefore the war 


i screntihe 
our money standards 

would have been almost impossible 
for any one nation to standardize the 
dollar successfully, for 
vould have embarrassed that country’s 
foreign trade by breaking existing pars 
if To-day these pars have 
broken, and the 
past indicate that it will be along time 


such an act 


exchange 
been lessons of the 
before dollar exchange sells at par in 
Europe 

Every citizen wishes to re- 
move the evils that are fostering dis- 


decent 


ontent and fanning the flames of class 
hatred. Social unrest, like any other 
disease, has a point where the infection 
is initiated, and the right way to attack 
the trouble is to remove the source 
We often that high 
prices and the high cost of living are 
responsible for our social ailments that 
we have failed to note the more impor- 
tant facts back of high prices. Our 
error has been that in searching for a 
reason for advancing markets we have 
ought for the cause wholly in the goods 
and not at all in the money in terms of 
which the prices are expressed. 
Though prices at times have slipped 
back, 
upward, which is proved by the fact 
that the cost of things generally has 
advanced more than 1000 per cent in a 
thousand years. Scarcity is only a part 
cause for this rise. A more satisfactory 
explanation is that price movements 
are monetary, which is evidenced by 
the fact that countries of like monetary 
tandards have similar price move 


ments, 


hav e heard so 


the trend has been consistently 


The basis of our financial system is 

the gold dollar, It is here that we have 
* the principal answer to the high-cost 
of-living problem. 

A dollar is 25.8 grains of standard 
gold, and an ounce of such gold— which 
is nine-tenths fine—is 480 grains, or me 
18.6 dollars. This means that gold is 
table, but only so in terms of itself 
I'he much-heralded fixity of the gold dollar is somewhat of 
a myth, for this stability is only in weight and not in value 
as expressed in terms of other commodities. Since we deny 
to gold the rights attendant upon supply and demand, it 
evens the score with us by raising and lowering the prices 
of other things. 

The matter would not be so serious if the rise in each 
person's income were to keep pace with the rise in the cost 
of living, but no such happy condition prevails. With 
every fluctuation in the price level certain individuals who 
have outstanding contracts make or lose money. One 
gains what does not properly belong to him, and the other 
loses his rightful own. Take the case of an employee who 
has deposited $500 in a savings bank. In ten years such an 
account, if drawing interest at four per cent, has had more 
than $200 added to the principal. However, if the cost of 
things has advanced fifty per cent the careful saver is 
worse off than he was when the money was deposited, for 
his $700 will not purchase so much now as could have been 

Actually his wealth, 
Bond- 





bought with the original amount 
expressed in purchasing power, has diminished. 
holders are similarly affected 

The fact is that a fluctuating price level always entails 
When prices go up the stock- 
holder wins without effort from the bondholder and the 
employee; when they go down the reverse is true. Either 
way we have added new converts to the society of mal- 
contents. Federal efforts in price fixing may afford a benefit 
or two, but such governmental action will never seriously 
affect the general price level. The remedy lies elsewhere. 

It is easy to imagine what chaos would follow if we 
returned to a system of measurement where the yard is 
defined as the girth of the chieftain of the tribe. Ladies 
purchasing dress goods would have fared badly when 
President,Wilson succeeded Mr. Taft. But absurd as this 
may the situation which exists in the 


enormous economic wastes. 


seem, that is just 
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Test Board in Main Operating Room 


nation’s monetary system. Our dollar is simply a unit of 
weight posing as a unit of value. It weighs the same as it 
did in 1914, but try to buy the same quantity of things 
with it. Our forefathers selected gold as the basis of 
money because of certain attributes that make it a good 
medium of exchange; it is our job to make it a good 
standard of value instead of a standard of weight. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale is the present champion of a 
plan for rectifying our unstable dollar. The method he 
proposes is approved by many noted Americans and is 
worthy of careful attention. The proposal is that instead 
of having a dollar of fixed weight, and therefore variable in 
purchasing power, we substitute a dollar fixed in purchas- 
ing power and variable in weight. To do this we would 
abolish gold coins altogether. Bar gold would lie in the 
government vaults, and in actual circulation this bullion 
wuld be represented by yellowbacks. It would thus be 
possible to vary at will the weight of the gold dollar with- 
out having to endure the annoyance of handling gold eagles 
of various weights. The Government would simply add or 
subtract a certain number of grains of gold—or a fraction 
of a grain—to or from the dollar, just fast enough to 
compensate for any loss or gain in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The Government can vary the quantity of gold bullion 
which it agrees to exchange for a paper dollar as readily as 
the grocer can vary the amount of coffee he will give for a 
dollar. This variation might be monthly and would be 
based wholly on the Government’s index number of prices. 
In this way the paper certificate would always be equal to 
the gold dollar, and the latter would always be kept equal 
to the goods dollar, which is the final standard. When the 
index number falls one per cent below the established par 
the gold dollar will be reduced in weight one per cent, and 
vice versa. This steering wheel would keep the monetary 
automobile near to the straight line marked out, and would 











expense of the Government would be 
prevented by establishing a small fee 
to be charged depositors of gold. This 
fee should not exceed any one change 
in the gold dollar’s weight. To avoid 
any shock to business the plan would 
start off with the price level actually 
existing immediately before its adop- 
tion. 

The method here proposed would 
undoubtedly reduce the intensity of 
business depressions, as well as lessen 
human discontent resulting from dis- 
locating monetary contracts. The sure 
way to eliminate dangerous radicalism 
is to do away with social injustice. 


High: Velocity Methods 


N THE old days the telegraph was 

used only in matters of urgency. 
When we received a message by wire 
we opened it anxiously, hoping against 
hope that it did not bring us news of 
misfortune. The night letter coupled 
with new ideas concerning the value 
of time has changed all that. We can 
now wire to our homes without fear of 
creating a panic, and we no longer bal- 
ance the small cost of a telegram against 
the saving of hours in important mat- 
ters where time is an essential factor. 
We are in an age when most businesses 
are operated under forced draft, and 
speed is a prime virtue. 

We are also more analytical than we 
used to be, and we have found that a 
letter has more elements of expense 
connected with it than we once sup- 
posed. The paper and envelope cost 
something, and the postage stamp in- 
creases the total somewhat. Then there 
is the typing, the wear and tear of the 
machine, the ribbon, the ink, and so on; 
all of which add their share to the final 
expenditure. This point; of view is 
causing many business men to follow 
the plan of using the telegraph in ways 
and for purposes that were unheard of 
only a few years ago. 

The wire message has a punch that 
the letter lacks. It is also a fact that 
when a man arrives at his desk in the morning he will 
generally find his telegrams lying on top of his mail. This 
element of priority is not common to other forms of com- 
munication. One efficiency expert figured that in his firm, 
where the telegraph was used only for emergency purposes 
and the mail was employed to serve as the principal means 
of correspondence, the company lost the benefit of one 
hundred additional business days each year. When a letter 
is mailed the transaction to which it relates dies until the 
letter reaches its destination; the same transaction dies 
again while the answer is traveling back by mail. These 
dead periods are of course a total loss, and in many cases 
might be avoided by using the telegraph. 

But the saving of time is not the only benefit of wire 
communication. The telegraphic message gets results be- 
cause more importance is attached to it. The average 
telegram does not filter through’a whole organization, and 
is not handled by one clerk after another. Generally the 
message goes direct to the right man and compels his im- 
mediate attention. 

Perhaps the greatest advance in the use of the telegraph 
is its utilization as a selling medium. Two large concerns 
in Chicago were in competition for business in a Far West- 
ern state. One used the telegraph and had closed most of 
its contracts before its competitor’s letters had got out 
of Illinois. This winning concern is the same company 
that requires each of its fifty or more salesmen on the road 
to send a daily report to the head office in Chicago by day 
letter. Every morning each salesman receives a reply giv- 
ing him market changes, instructions, and an occasional pat 
on the back to encourage him in his work. It helps a lot 
when the fellow traveling and out of touch with head- 
quarters knows that his performance is closely followed. 

As to the cost of making sales by telegraph, this of course 
varies with the product sold and the skill displayed by the 
(Conctuded on Page 30) 
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“I never make light of your care 
But make it much lighter to bear. 


eee Common Sense 
Enlightening the World 


It is your surest and safest guide. 


You probably know a great deal more 
about diet and food-values than your 
grandmother knew. But the most ad- 
vanced ideas of today are after all plain 
common sense. 


The most important thing that modern 
dietary science teaches is the supreme 
value of a good appetite and good digestion. 


The very latest science says you should 
eat a good soup every day. Why? Be- 
cause good soup is an appetizer as well 
as a food. 

You are following science and com- 
mon sense —both when you begin your 
dinner or supper with 


Canisius Tomato Soup 


It not only imparts a keener relish to your entire meal, but its tonic 
and regulative properties make all your food digest better and yield 
i: you more nutrition. 








ee 











t Beginning with Campbell s lomato Soup you may 
_ want less meat, less heavy food. But what you eat 
( nourishes and satisfies. 
Keep a supply handy on your pantry shelf. 
Campbell’s Vegetable- Beef Soup—a meal in itself 
This is the new Campbell's kind in which we combine choice vegetables and selected 
beef with a rich nourishing stock. An unusually hearty and substantial soup. Try it. 


12c a can 


21 kinds 
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alesman in wording his message. One shoe mar 
facturer in New England, wishing to clean out a 
tock of slippers, sent two hundred and fifty tele- 
grams, costing one hundred and sixty dollars, and 


disposed of the goods at a selling expense of onl) 


one per cent. A large company in Baltimore in 
ested thirtv do i n night letter and disposed 
of six thousand dollar worth of olive oil. ata elling 


A Philadelphia 


drug house spent three thousand dollars on a tele 


ost if one half of one per cent 


graphic campaign extending over several days, and 
found the result so satisfactory that the plan wa 
adopted as a periodic feature. An Illinois manu 


facturer sent one hundred telegrams, netting forty 
ix answers, out of which there resulted thirty-two 


rder The average expense of each order was 
eighty-eight cents, comparing with a cost of five dol 
lars for each such order secured by methods used ir 


the past 

Dewn in Oklahoma a small town was in need of a 
pumping equipment. A number of manufacturer 
vere hot after the busine One of the concerns 

ired several cities where their products were ir 
operation, asking them to send a day letter to the 
town board in Oklahoma, at the company’s expense, 
tating whether the engines had given satisfaction 
and whether the concern was wholly reliable 
lwelve telegram were received Dy the board the 
next day and the enterprising manufacturer landed 
the contract 

An unusual use of the telegraph was made by a com 
pany that was unfortunate enough to get into straitened 
This corporation 
was on the verge of making an assignment, when in desper 
ition the management decided to try a file of night letters 


ircumstances owing to slow collections 


as a last resort, in an effort to scare up some business 
Fifty such telegrams were sent to possible customers, and 
these brought in orders amounting to six thousand dollars, 
which were hypothecated at a bank, enabling the com- 
pany to obtain sufficient funds for immediate needs, and 
thus secure a new lease of life. 

One of the most effective uses of the tel graph is for the 
Because of the 
importance attached to a telegram slow-pay customers will 


purpose of collecting difficult accounts. 


heed such a message requesting money when a collection 
letter would be thrown into the wastebasket. There is a 
forcefulness and urgency about the telegraphed commu 
nication that impels immediate action. One company i 
‘Tennessee decided to use the te legraph or 
parties where every po ible method had 


been exhausted attempts to get a rep! 


Wired messages immediately brought 


let 


ters promising settlement on specified date 


and there were checks to settle account 
that dated back two to three year An 
up-to-date company in Cincinnati handles 
all delinquent accounts by mail corre 


sponde nee up toa certain pe riod, and when 
this proves unavailing the telegraph is em 
ployed his latter method results in the 
prompt collection of two-thirds of the case 
An original use of the telegraph wa 
made recently by a Pacific Coast hotel 
lhis hostelry sent one hundred night letter: 


to prospective out-of-town itors to ar 
annual convention that was to be held 
oliciting their patronage As an added it 

ducement they inserted in the messag« 

‘This telegram good for your taxi fare from 
depot or dock to hotel.” As a result of 
these telegrams, costing twenty-six dollar 

there were sixty reservations. One reserva 
tion alone, covering a party of eight, more 
than paid for all the wires that were sent 

Quite a few of the telegrams were turned 
in by the taxi drivers 

A project of some magnitude was carried 
out by a large Philadelphia department 
tore not so long ago. The establishment 
had been considerably altered, and just 
prior to the opening of the enlarged store 
the merchant arranged for the transmission 
of thirty-three thousand night letters in- 
viting possible customers to attend the 
opening. The response was so satisfactory 
that the store was crowded the entire week 
rhe messages cost the concern six or seven 
thousand dollars, but the returns more thar 
justified the expense incurred. 

Let us devote just a little attention to 
everal fundamental principles in the prep 
iration and sending of telegrams. All 
messages if ty ped should be double spac ed, 
regardless of length. Code words should 
be written in capital letters. Punctuation 
marks unless paid for are not transmitted, 
and it is important therefore that telegrams 
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The Multiplex Receiving Apparatus, Which Automaticaily 
Writes the Messages at Their Destination 


hould be so phrased that their exact meaning is not de 
pendent on such marks. Always write out nume , not 
only to avoid error but in many cases to reduce the cost. 
A date when spelled out will often make but one word, 
while if figures are used it will frequently run two to three 
word Do not use contractions such as ‘“‘can’t” and 
“‘won't.”’ This endangers accuracy. Spell out the words 
“north” and “south”; and omit such 
affixes as ‘“‘st,” ‘“‘nd” and “th.” For example “36 W. 
10th Street”’ is preferably written ‘36 West 40 Street.” 
A careful and complete street address facilitates delivery, 
and no charge is made for words in addresses. If the fore 





“east,”’ “west,” 


going address was in the body of the telegram it would be 
che iper to change ‘‘40” to “fortieth.” 

If a message is not to bear a signature there should be 
written in place of the signature the words “‘ Not signed.” 
It is also advisable for the sender to write his local street 
address and telephone number at the bottom of the blank. 





He should indicate the class of service desired, and 
in the lower left-hand corner of the telegraph blank 
state whether it is to be sent paid or collect. Ifa 
charge account has been arranged the word 
“‘charge”’ should be noted. If it is desired that a 
report of delivery be made or that a message be 
repeated the sender should write at the top of the 
blank the words ‘‘ Report delivery,”’ or ‘‘ Repeat 
back.”” When you wish an answer do not say 
“Wire at our expense’; but write the words 
“‘Answer collect.” If the sender resides in an 
Eastern state he shovld not overlook the fact that 
west of Chicago he has from one to three hours’ 
time in his favor. Often in such a case a day letter 
will arrive in good time and save on expense. 
Abbreviations of weights and measures and of 
the names of cities, countries, provinces, and so on, 
are counted as one word. If in asignature you write 
“Harry Smith and V/illiam Jones,’ you must pay 
for three extra words; but if you say ‘‘ Harry and 
William,” you get by without any additional cost. 
One sure way to delay a telegram is to try to save 
money by combining two words illegitimately. 


Even if the message is accepted as written it is 
checked and rechecked at every handling, and the 
sender is likely to lose far more in service than he 


gained by his small fraud. 

More than two hundred million dollars is in- 
vested in the United States in the world’s greatest 
telegraph service, and yet how many of us appre 
ciate in full the possibilities of this invaluable 
instrument of business? When we think of the telegraph 
we still hold in our mind the picture of the old-time 
operator sitting at his small desk, wearing his green eye 
shade and ticking away at his keys. Not one of us in 
ten is fully aware of the marvelous advances that have 
been made in recent years in the art of sending communi 
cations by wire. To-day the telegraph installation in 
every large center is a monster automatic machine. In 
times past the wire carried only one message at a time, but 
now we have quadruplex operation, which permits the 
simultaneous transmission of four messages over a single 
wire, two going in each direction, 


Aliens Returning Home 


N INVESTIGATION covering many industries in 
various localities indicates that as soon as steamship 
accommodations can be obtained there will be a large 
exodus of aliens from America to their 
native lands. The coal mines and steel mills 
are suffering most from the movement. 
Some of the men may come back, but that 
they do not now expect to return is evi- 
denced by the fact that they are taking all 
their money with them. In certain regions 
the ticket agents for the steamship lines 
have refused to accept any more applica- 
tions for passports because of their inability 
to handle the volume of business offered. 

The departures from the United States 
so far have not reached a total that is 
alarming. The records show that though 
only 7038 emigrants left our shores in De- 
cember, the first month after the armistice 
was signed, we are now losing more than 
20,000 a month. 

It is known that thousands of Europeans 
are thinking of coming to America. They 
anticipate a rate of taxation at home that 
will be all but unbearable. On the other 
hand, conditions in some of the countries 
that gave us many immigrants are so un- 
settled that most of the common people 
want to remain in their native land in the 
hope that the final conditions will afford 
them better opportunities to live than ex- 
isted in the past. If European home con- 
ditions become attractive few people will 
want to emigrate. Revolutionary leaders 
have made large promises. If the hopes 
they have fed are at last disappointed the 
tide of travel will again flow toward 
America. Poverty, a shortage of ships, and 
passport regulations are other factors that 
affect the problem, so that we need expect 
no influx of foreigners to this country for 
at least a year or more. 

As to the reverse current—the men who 
are leaving us—it cannot be denied that our 
industries are facing a problem of much im- 
portance. Steamship companies have not 
encouraged emigration since the war, and 
our foreign-language papers and foreign- 
speaking clergy have urged our aliens to 
stay here. But this has not overcome the 











ME WESTERN UN ELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Distribution Frame and Rear of Main Line Test Board in the Main Operating Room 


desire of our foreigners to learn what has 
befallen their families in their native lands. 
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Nave you Gued ome Latily? 


Wherever you go, these midsum- 
mer days, you should be enjoying 
Robt. Burns’ cool, companionable 
aroma—a fragrance due to full 
Havana filler made palatably mild 
by skilful curing of the clear Havana. 


Robt. Burns comes in three con- 
venient shapes— Bouguet, In- 
vincible, and Longfellow. The 
Longfellow size is foil-wrapped. 

The Robt. Burns quality is iden- 
ticalinallthree sizes. If youapprove 
the modern Havana quality, it’s 
merely a question of selecting your 
favorite size. 

Wherever men travel throughout 


the United States they will find Robt. 
Burns cigars. 


s) QZeneral CZar a 


119 West 40th Street, New York City . 











C ll GAR Invincible Size 
2 for 25¢ 


3 NATIONAL SIZES 11¢—2for25¢—-15¢ 


(13¢ forl) 




















UTOBIOGRAPHICALLY speaking I never had so 
interesting a time in my young life as the period of 
my association with America’s Over There Theater 


League, which as you know was organized to provide en- 
for the A. E. F. If you didn’t know it you 

I had more thrills and more worries to the 
my raven locks 


ertainment 
t now 
incidentally more of 


be fore. 


when y 


{ imure inel and 
turned gray, than ever 
Chat i 


rather remarkable ou stop to consider how 


ong I have been in the theatrical business. Anybody be 
nging to it will take a day off any time to swear that 
iken by and large no other calling in the world can equal 


ire-fire producer of the aforesaid thrills, worries and 


a a 
yray hair How long have I been in the business? Well 
no longer tactful to mention the exact number of years 
least not to go and blurt it right out to my face. Any 


way, we were talking about the League 
For the greater part of a year it was not like man’s love 
I was married to it. Like any man’ 


awake it nagged me. When I was asleep 


a thing apart 

fe, when | was 
I had nightmares about it 

When the Y. M. C, A. people had thrust upon them the 
task of furnishing entertainment for the A. E. F. they 
emitted a call for help. Winthrop Ames and E. H. Sothern 
responded to it. They went to France, investigated con- 
ditions there, and on their return issued a call to all the 
members of the theatrical profession for a meeting to 
be held at the Palace Theater in April. To an audience that 
packed the huge auditorium and that was representative of 
every branch of the profession Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern 
related their experiences in France. They told us of the 
urgent need of entertainment for the A. E. F., of the man 
ver in which the Y. M. C. A. was attempting to supply it, 
and of the immediate necessity of our coming to the assist 
ince of the organization in this branch of their great work 
Mr. Ames urged us one and all to avail ourselves of the 
plendid privilege being afforded us to do our part by send 
ing the best in the American theater to our boys in the 
tren hes 

The response to his stirring appeal was immediate, and 
America’s Over There Theater League was launched then 
and there. How many times in the months that followed 
I wished it 
Leviathans to the doors of the Palace Theater that morn 
ing and fill them with actors before the enthusiasm evoked 
by Mr had had time to cool. I must correct that 
It didn't 1) mud h cool as become withered by being too 
tightly bound up with red tape. Eventually the tape was 
but in the interval the 
i-borning 

I volunteered my services immediately and had several 
discussions with Mr. Ames regarding the type of entertain- 
to be supplied. He was confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to send the supply overseas and until that was 
volved I had to possess my soul in patience. We now come 
to an evening in May. To be exact it was the thirty-first 
day, of the year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and 
Nighteen The bell of the telephone tinkled How little 
one appreciates that moment when Fate, out of a clear 

ky Odd, by the way, why it’s always a clear sky 


had been possible to back up a half dozen 


A 
ime 


cut, League almost strangled 


ment 


I have usually seen lightning strike out of a cloudy 
ky But we are not here to discuss the weather. As 
i was saying, how little Fate, and all that sort of 
thing —-by this time I had reached the telephone 


The War Job Arrives 


Ames would like to 


—" informed me that Mr 
l 


speak to me and would be on the phone in a 


moment Rathe r odd plac e to be and now how does a 
perfectly good author indicate conversation? Well, 
this will have to do 

‘How are you,” said he 

Well,” said I 


And strong?” said } 

Fairly strong,” said | 

[That's good,”’ said he 

And how is the League said | 

i've decided to turn it over to you,” said he 
a word said I. My motor wasn’t trans- 


Fine 
And never 
mitting 
‘I'm going to be its godfather,” said he 
And what am I going to do?” said I 
‘The work,” said he 
I won't say that I fainted, but I have a vague rec- 
that folks were doing 
I thought they were slapping them to bring 
They were shaking them in congratulation 
This was my war job 
And when you've been grouching round the home 
fire for a year because you couldn't go to Plattsburg 
owing to Nature’s having deprived you of those 


ollection something to my 
hands 


me to 
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By James Forbes 








I Had a Grand Title. Made it Up Mysetf. It Was 
Chairman of the Program Committee, No Less 


highbred Spanish arches, and you have to acknowledge 
that a cat is more useful in the Navy, and you've 
speculated until everybody’s tired hearing you how on 
earth Pershing and Sims are going to get along without 
and you're real discouraged for your country, 
and every friend you have has taken you to one side and 
told you that it’s your bounden duty to write another 
comedy and make people forget their troubles, and you 
think about Belgium and France and Poland and Serbia 
and you don’t care a continental cuss whether anybody 
in America ever laughs again, and every woman in the 
house is knitting and you can’t even drop a stitch—well, 
is it any wonder they shake your arm loose at the mere 
prospect of getting you out of the house? 

Oh, I knew what was underneath all this apparent 
congratulation. And so being called bright and early and 
told not to take all day in the bath, and ‘‘ What difference 
does it make what tie you wear?”’ and ‘‘ Two cups of coffee 
are bad for you anyway,” and you are pushed out the front 
door, which is double locked and the chain put on and you 
hear everybody running to fasten the windows that give 
on the fire escape and you realize that you can’t get in the 
house again unless you meet a burglar—why, there is 


you, 
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Winthrop Ames 
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nothing else to do but tackle the League. At least if there 
was I didn’t think of it or I would have done it. 

When I arrived at the Little Theater, the headquarters 
of the League, I found on the desk assigned to me a bunch 
of memorandum cards on which Mr. Ames had jotted 
notes pertaining to the volunteers who had offered their 
services to the organization. In looking them over I found 
one that bore the date of my first visit to his office. It 
read: James Forbes. Chase. 

He’d caught me. 

Presently a secretary appeared and ask21 me if I had 
time to see Mr. Ames. I sure had. I didn’t see where I 
was going to get off as a single-handed S. O. S. for the 
army-entertainment needs. It was going to take me a lot 
of time to say all I had to say. But it’s unsaid yet, for in 
the face of tremendous difficulties Mr. Ames had not only 
preserved his original enthusiasm but had a reserve to pass 
along to me. 

In the time that had elapsed since the organization of 
the League Mr. Ames had decided on the manner in which 
it would function with the Y. M.C. A. That organization 
was to furnish all transportation and all uniforms, to pay 
the volunteers one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, to which sum the League would add two dollars a 
day. Every volunteer must agree to serve three months 
from the date of arrival in France or England. Mr. Ames 
had also made a careful study of the questionnaires filed 
by the volunteers to the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., 
compiling from them the form to be used by the League. 
He had arranged that all matters pertaining to passports 
and steamship reservations were to be in charge of a pass- 
port department officered by Miss Helen Arthur and her 
assistant, Miss Rose Schiff. The post of official greeter, 
whose duty it would be to interview the applicants, was 
assigned to Miss Virginia Chauvenet, while to Mr. Johnson 
Briscoe were delegated all the jobs that everybody else 
could crowd on him. In reality he was my mainstay. 





The Simon Legree of the Outfit 


Y ESPECIAL task was the division of the talent into 

small groups, deciding upon the programs to be pre- 
sented, supervising rehearsals—in a word, the preparation 
of the shows for the A.E.F. Incidentally I was supposed 
to be the Simon Legree of the whole outfit whenever I 
could get away with it. Mr. Ames adhered firmly to his 
position of godfather, though we had been in operation 
but a few days when he had to go out and buy a mack- 
intosh. So many people sobbed out their troubles on his 
chest that he was getting rheumatism. 

I had a grand title. Made it up myself. It was Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, no less. I saw myself 
coéperating with a group of theatrical and vaudeville man- 
agers, authors, and so on, in the preparation of entertain- 
ments for the A. E. F. that would be a proud record for the 
theatrical profession. Alas, those were the days when 
Mr. Ames and I had a great vision. I do not pretend to 
explain why that vision was unrealized, nor to condemn 

anyone for not aiding its realization. All I do know is 

that we all did our darnedest. 

The first job to engage my attention was the jollying 
of the persons who, in April, had volunteered to go to 
France and who, on June first, were no nearer their 
goal than Broadway. Several of the more enterprising 
vaudevillians had recruited little companies, had been 
rehearsing and had even been inoculated and vacci- 
nated. 

The next thing to be considered was the case of the 
actor from the legitimate stage. I am using this term 
to distinguish it from vaudeville. Far be it from me 
to cast aspersions on a stage that started me on a 
profitable career of crime, though I hope sincerely that 
all the people who have paid hard cash to see my 
illegitimate plays on the legitimate stage will not now 
have a lasting grudge against vaudeville. So far as I 
could judge from the reports of conditions in France, 
there were no facilities there for the presentation of 
plays. Therefore, unless the actor could “‘double in 
brass’’—in other words, tell a story or sing a song 
he was dead wood. Then Mr. Sothern, who had been 
reciting in the Y huts while on his tour of investiga- 
tion in France, had, at the Palace Theater meeting, 
deplored his neglect of what I suppose we should call 
the stepsister art of song-and-dance. 

My own experience in the camps in America 
don’t worry, I wasn’t reciting—had convinced me that 
our boys yearned for the knockabout comedian, the 
monologist, the sister act and the jazz soubrette. 
For the latter they just yearned and yearned. It was 
something terrible how they yearned. So vaudeville 
was perforce—good word, that—the first slogan of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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}. EF. ADAMS COMPANY 


MEMORANDUM 


rrom Purchasing Department 


To Mr. Williams,General Manager 








As you have been interested in knowing what paper we were going to 
standardize on for our letterheads and office forms, I am sending 


you specimens of all I considered before deciding on Systems Bond. 


I compared these papers as to feel, appearance, strength, price. As 
a result I'm certain Systems is the sheet we want. It's a rag-cone 
tent loft-dried bond, and it's been my experience that this means ex- 
tra durability as well as attractive appearance, It has a good crisp 
feel about it, and as a nationally distributed and advertised pro- 


duct I know it's bound to be always uniform in quality. 
The clinching argunent is its moderate price, 


I feel pretty well satisfied thai Systems is fit choice for any busi- 


ness of standing. la 2 
A Hv A 


eS 
P.S. I am getting two copies of the book mentioned in the attached clip- 
ping and will send one to you 


Shes MS BOND is the standard bearer a 
. mage) ¢ frou p of papers—a grade for every Bor 
Ledger n ill produced under the same 

‘ onditi Ns ie including the well-known Pilgrim 
cript, Atlantic and Manifest water-marks 

ASK your printer t use Systems tor y Ir next oTrae 

de can also obtain for you our book ‘The Modert 

Paper,” interesting and valuable to the paper | 

presents worth while information in a non-technical fast 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


? pace ils at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
ween” 501 Fifth New York 


Avenue 4» 
ar, 
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* The Rag- content of dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

were much criticized. But the 
ties did not for that matter they never 
»—of the diffic should have encountered had 
‘ ittempted Shal pere or Maeterlinck by way of a 
easant evening's diversion. At the beginning there was 
earch for material adapted to the limi- 
Speed in the early 
Therefore we must enlist 


League For this we 


top to think 


ilties we 


the time to 


tne taye in a Y hut 


> prime ¢ ential 
we who had material tried and proved, and who could 


esent it on the back of a motor truck, a station platform, 
i roadside any old place an audience might be 
found called that branch of 


profession which was thus equipped, which needed neither 


where 


Naturally the 


upon 


iccessories nor background, the vaudevillians. Later in 


the game we should be able to vary our programs with short 


ind long I lays, but until such time we could not use the 
ervices of actor I so advised them, the first heartbreak 
| was forced to deliver 

My next step was to go over the list of volunteers from 


iudeville in order to separate the “‘ sheep from the goats.’ 


| eliminated from it those who were tearfully declaring to 


iudiences that they were going over to entertain “‘Our 
boys in France’’ but who were really going to the Pacific 
Coast, some considerable distance from the front-line 
trenches The honest-to goodness volunteers were sub- 


of teams, 


comedian ingers and 


monolog- 
This 


divided into groups instrumentalists, 


ts, soubrettes, pianists, 


process consumed time 


Vaudeville Shows in Miniature 


| [ WAS the middle of June and 
ports, for the getting of them wa 
task 
ing document, the 


till we had no pa 

a long and laboriou 
After the volunteer had filled out that soul-search- 
questionnaire, say, on a Monday, he 
1e following Thursday. But he had to 
wait until six persons had vouched by letter for his loyalty, 
untilsome relative in Seattle, or Waco, Texas, had forwarded 
proof of his 
It sounds simple, but in reality it 
took weeks to gather all this 
collected the 
verge of a nervou 


expected to sail t 


i copy of his birth certificate, or, if nec essary, 
parents’ naturalization 
data and by the time it wa 
only human beings who were closer to the 
collapse than the volunteer were we of 
the League 

An importantevent vas the mee ting with the Y represent- 
tive, who was really the liaison officer between that organ 


i 


ization and the League. This used to create aslight feeling of 


panic. I think most of them went home and brushed up on 
the Shorter Catechism. One has heard a lot of criticism 
of the Y personnel. In this instance they certainly had se 


cured in Thomas S. McLane the right man in the right 





place. He was human, he was kindly—attributes apt 
to win any person, but qualities especially fitted to at 
tract the members of my profession, for whatever fault 
they may have, 
kindliness and 
humanity they 
have to a super 
lative degree 
I've been of the 


theater fortwenty 
years and 1 know 

The day fol 
that in 
terview, at which 


lowing 
au pleasant time 
was had by all 
the volunteer had 
to be “mugged” 
for his passport 
photograph. The 
result was always 
ghastly. I could 
not earn a plugged 
nickel as a movie 
but I'll 
own to a feeling 
of deep 
ment when I was 


beauty, 
resent- 


made to look like 
a composite of 
King Alfonso and 
a Bolshevik. 


One man put it 
rather neatly 
when he saw 


what the photog 
rapher had done 
tohim. Hesaid 
‘Who takes 
Bertillon and my 
finger prints?”’ 
Now with their 
passport applica- 
tion, several pho- 


my 





tographs, volumi- 


structions 


nous il 
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and a two-dollar bill in one hand, and in the other one 
a citizen who had known them for two years, they went 
down to 
There they received a document, which they returned to 
the office of the League, and then, I imagine, they went to 
the nearest sanitarium 

While all this had been going on I had begun the forma- 
tion of the units. At times it seemed a futile task, for the 
third week in June had come and gone and so far as we 
were concerned not a wheel seemed to be turning in the 
passport mill. Still, in case by accident somebody did get 
to France, it behooved me to prepare. It was my plan to 
present a series of vaudeville shows in miniature. Each 
person in the unit would contribute a turn to the bill, and 
everybody would appear in an afterpiece or sketch. The 
evening’s entertainment, which could last only an hour 
and a quarter, would conclude with ensemble singing of 
popular choruses in which the boys could join. 

The ideal unit consisted of a pianist who could sing, a 
comedian, an instrumentalist and a team—a man and a 
who could do a talking, singing and dancing act. 
But in trying to attain perfection I had to bear in mind 
that fivvers would be the only mode of transporting the 
units from their base to the outlying army billets, so in 
addition to being talented the five entertainers must be 
thin. Where Nature had been generous in the matter of 
curves it was necessary—as so often happens in life—to 
compromise with your ideal. Therefore it resolved itself 
into the svelte quintet or the plump quartet. 

Another thing to remember in selecting the individuals 
for a unit was that congeniality was almost as important 
as ability. They would be together constantly under the 
nost trying conditions. You have traveled with your wife 
It would be that, plus. 
very few of them dissolved here, and though jealousy is 
supposed to be the actor’s middle name I saw no evidences 
of it nor did any of them display any desire to be the whole 
how. They do say that headliners will fight like wildcats 
about their spot on the bill at a vaudeville theater. It 
wasn't my experience, for in putting the shows together it 
seemed to make no difference to them whether they opened 
At first I thought it might be necessary to 
defer to the wishes of the headliners in the matter of the 
people to appear with them, but the invariable re ply was: 

Anyone you select.”’ 

I recall very vividly 
former light opera star. Ir 
onnel of a unit I 


woman 


and little ones? Once assembled 


it or closed it 


concerned a 
discussing with her the per- 
the 


a case in point. It 
mentioned name of a well-known 
figure in musical comedy 

‘Isn't it singular, Mr said, ‘‘that 
hould have selected the one woman in the profession who 


Forbes,”’ she you 


for some reason dislikes me cordially?” 

Her remark gave me furiously to think. I had always 
heard that she was amiability personified, and adored by 
ever She hadn't objected to the 


yone in her compani 
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hardships of the work overseas, had hardly batted an eye- 
lash when I told her that she would have to forgo the 
services of a maid, and I am sure that was the greatest 
sacrifice I could ask her to make. Was she going to be 
difficult about her company? I looked over my lists and 
found that there were unassigned a trio of men and a once- 
popular concert singer whose voice not being what it had 
been had volunteered as an accompanist. I mentioned the 
name of the singer. The star was delighted, but did I think 
the singer would care to go with her? That sounded prom- 
ising. I knew that the men were rehearsing on the stage, so 
I excused myself and went to interview them. They were 
flabbergasted at the honor of appearing with her. I intro- 
duced them to her. In the presence of celebrity they were 
shy. 

She sensed it, smiled and said: “‘ Mr. Forbes would like 
me to go with you.”’ Mark the phrasing. They stammered 
that it would be a great honor. She waved that aside and 
motioned to them to sit down. Then my astonished ears 
heard her say: ‘‘ Boys, I can’t do very much now. How do 
you think I will fit into your program?” Oh, gracious lady, 
all my life I will salute you. 

Never did I have a more heartbreaking thing to do than 
to inform the boys the next day that the lady’s family had 
made such decided objection to her volunteering that she 
had been obliged to withdraw the offer of her services. 


The Rare Gift of Jazz 


HE greatest difficulty I encountered in the formation of 
units was in providing the right sort of an accom- 
panist, and one was essential to each group of entertainers. 
Through bitter experience I learned that though many 
can play the piano mighty few can jazz it. A player who 
can is able usually to get by with the better class of music. 
On the other hand, a person may read at sight any kind of 
song, but when it comes to jazz, you “‘either got it or you 
ain’t.”” How bored I got of ‘‘Sure, she’s a nice girl, but she 
hasn’t got the beat.”’ 

Though these units were being organized for France 
their first performances were given in America. Entertain- 
ment was in great demand for the camps in and round 
New York, and we were willing to supply a share of it. Our 
contribution served many purposes. It gave our volun- 
teers an opportunity to try out their shows before audi- 
ences similar to those they would have in France. The 
riotous way in which they were received renewed their 
enthusiasm and their stock of patience, rapidly dwindling 
because of the delay in getting them to the scene of their 
real work. 

Above all, the camps solved a problem for me that was 
growing troublesome, It was natural that many of the 
volunteers from vaudeville should be unknown to me, and 
I was not able always to get a line on them from the vaude- 
ville agents. But I was not playing favorites. Anybody 

who could enter- 
tain was entitled 
| to go, but I must 
be certain of their 
| ability. It cost a 
large sum of 
money to send an 
entertainer to 
France for three 
months, and 
above all I did 
not care to wish 
an indifferent per- 
former on the 
Army. They had 
troubles enough. 
It was, then, es- 
sential that they 
be tried out here. 
Singers could be 
heard at the Lit- 
tle Theater, but 
it would have 
been manifestly 
unfair to ask a 
comedian, a jazz 
soubrette or, in 
fact, any vaude- 
villians to give 
you a sample of 
their ability, as 
they require the 
response from an 
| audience. 

In addition to 
these unknown 
professionals 
there was a large 
and clamorous 
crop of amateurs. 
| Many of them 

(Continued on 
Page 36) 
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The Comfort Car 


LH 


HERE are several reasons why the Hupmo- 
bile is regarded as an especially stable value. 


One, of course, is the car’s uncommon quality. 


Another is that pronounced yearly changes 
are avoided. 


Mechanical and general designs, as worked out 
in the beginning, have proved basically sound 
and right. 


The result is that the Hupmobile is exception- 
ally long-lived; and that there is no need for 
radical engineering revision from year to year. 


In addition, the Hupmobile always commands 
an unusually high second-sale price, in propor- 
tion to first cost. 


Buyers, therefore, feel that their investment in 
The Comfort Car is subject to much less than 
the average depreciation. 








Hupmobil 
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vere very easy to look at, and I saw no rea 
the boys shouldn't have an eyeful 
t Il as an earful. Some of them were 
ery clever, but I must confess that though 
iny were heard few were chosen. Every 
umateur who applied was given a ¢ hance to 
ippear before the jury, the martyrs being 
Miss Chauvenet, Mr. Briscoe and myself 
We drew the line at obvious candidates for 
he Old Ladies’ Home, and we never ceased 
to be astonished at the number of elderly 
inattached women who wanted to work 
vith the dear boy 
When I am a tottering old man I shall 
ecall those auditions at the Little Theater 
with ashudder — several shudder If a can- 
idate was hopeless she was so informed, 
olitely and firmly. Almost to a woman 
the rejected assured me indignantly that 
they had appeared in all the camps near 
New York After a great deal of this in- 
formation had been hurled at me I became 
puzzled as to where my real duty lay 
should I continue with the League or would 
not be more humane to resign and form 
1 Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
oldiers? No wonder our boys were clam 
oring to go overseas What was a hot sec 
tor on the Front compared to a home 
entertainment? | could have formed a regi 
ment that would have made Russia's 
Death Battalion look like a piker. Put a 
yuunch of the amateurs I had heard in a 
front-line trench and let them sing at the 
Hluns. Why, those boches wouldn't have 
opped this side of Viadivostok! 


The Unknown Star 


One thing I positively refused to allow 
No living human being could recite at me 
Classic dancers were a torment to the 
pirit. I could not believe a doughboy who 
had been chasing Germans all day would 
care deeply to spend any part of his eve 
ning watching some damsel illustrating The 
(hase of a Chaste Butterfly Moreover, the 
garb they affected was that of an early 

ou might say a just awakened—Greek 
lady, and that was hardly appropriate at 
tire for a Y. M. ¢ A. hut Possibly Il am 
a trifle bitter on the subject of the amateur, 
but I sure had reason to be. There are 

amachures” and amateur Those of the 
latter class were given an opportunity to 
ippear before the boys here, and if they 
urvived the acid test — that is, if the boys 
whistled at them they were to be found 
luter Somewhere in France 

I shall always regret for their sake that 
more of the better-known people of the 
tage seemed unable to avail themselves of 
the great opportunity for service offered by 
the League. And I shall always regret it for 
my own sake. [| should have been spared 
a lot of agony, yet on the other hand I 
hould have been deprived of a very great 
pleasure, for I know of nothing quite so 
exhilarating as the discovery of talent new 
tome. In the entertainments given by our 
volunteers we found some wonderful people 
who had never been heard of on Broadway 

Of the many places we visited our fa 
vorite “try-out” depot was Ellis Island, 
where the buildings formerly used by the 
immigrants were occupied by our sailor 
laps did not arrive so early in the evening 
us at the camps, so we were able to give a 
longer bill, test more people. The acous 
tics of the auditorium were excellent. It 
boasted a stage with footlights and a cur 
tain. Neo volunteer could complain of the 
proper facilities for his act, and he certainly 
ould not complain of his audience. They 
were courteous to mediocrity, but if you 
were the real thing their enthusiasm was 
unbounded; in fact, the applause gave you 
a very good idea of what a welkin sounds 
like when it rings 

You will hardly credit it when I say that 
in years of theatergoing | have never had 
uch thrills as at Ellis Island. But have 
you ever heard a thousand boys cheer? 
Have. you ever heard a thousand boys 
whistle the chorus of a popular song? Have 
you ever heard a thousand boys sing Just 
a Song at Twilight while above their voices 
rings that of a great singer, and through it 
all throbs the violin played by a famous 
woman star of the concert stage, and you 
realize that the surge of melody is from the 
throats of men who have risked their lives 
for you over and over again convoying 
other men who are going to fight for you, 
and you fear that some of those voices may 
be stilled forever? I want to tell you that 
life provides few finer moments 

Another heart-warming memory of the 

yobs" was the welcome they gave us, 





To my infinite sorrow the applause on a first 
night of one of my plays has never roused 
any emotional response in me. I have al- 
ways felt as did the New England woman 
after she had murdered her husband: 
‘Thanks be, that chore’s chored.”’ But 
when I appeared on Thursday nights with 
our little band of entertainers and we were 
greeted with whistles and cheers, no actor 
ever loved his reception from a first-night 
Broadway audience any more than I did 
mine from the “‘ gobs.” 

It enthused all the entertainers to do 
their best. And how anxious they were to 
make good; in fact, they were overanxious. 
I have seen people who wouldn't turn a 
hair before an audience at the Palace 
Theater pitiably nervous before those boys. 
We could gain an excellent idea of values, 
for it was a discriminating crowd. They 
were not so critical of the lighter sort of en- 
tertainment, but if you “pulled” the aria 
from Samson and Delilah you had to know 
how to “pull” it. Appreciating their love 
of good music we tried in mak ing up our 
programs to include a “straight” singer 
It was due to that fact that we made one of 
our most wonderful discoveries of unrecog- 
nized talent 

Once I became rather peevish when I 
learned that our prima donna of the night 
was unable to appear and that an unknown 
singer had been substituted. I did not 
know that the other members of the jury 
had heard her and were going to put some- 
thing over on me. The bill turned out to be 
an exceptionally good one, everybody a 
‘“‘riot,”” which meant a half dozen more 
winners for my units. I forgot that it had 
been a day of stress and strain, that I was 
worn out withthe heat, I was growing quite 
genial when I awoke to the fact that the un- 
known was going to “‘close the show,” the 
most difficult spot on the bill, and doubly 
so when all the preceding numbers have 
been “hits.” 

I spoke my mind to the jury frankly, 
freely and at length. I took the opportu- 
nity to say a few things about office matters. 
I referred bitterly to the way in which they 
had handicapped me from the first day I 
had joined the League. Afterward I re- 
called that they had been suspiciously 
meek, because as a rule after a day that 
began at nine in the morning and would 
end at eleven at night, along about ten 
P.M. anybody was apt to get as good as he 

nt 

The unknown came on. I admitted 
grudgingly that she was a pleasant-looking 
person. She was decidedly good-looking, 
but I wasn’t saying so then. Her voice was 
a lovely mezzo and when she sang she didn’t 
make faces at you. I can’t abide them 
when they start at their big toe, close their 
eyes and begin to squirm all over like an 
Oriental dancer. It gets meso nervous. I’m 
always afraid the note is going to get stuck 
somewhere, and then what’s everybody 
going to do about it? But that’s neither 


here nor there 


Barbed Wire Passport Rulings 


Her first song was well received. Her 
second was applauded riotously. My fel- 
low jurors were wearing smiles that en- 
dangered their ears. The accompaniment 
for the encore began. 

“Now,” I thought, 
done it!” 

I had heard the selection sung at, done as 
a recitation to music; and, worst of all, be- 
fore this very crowd of boys. They began 
to shift in their seats. She had lost them. 
But something in her attack of this song, 
which I had always thought a bit of popular 
slush, quieted the audience. As she sang 
the stillness grew, became intense, and 
when she reached the final phrase and her 
voice pealed out like an organ, that audi- 
ence rose as one man and cheered itself 
hoarse. I spoke in a whisper myself for 
several days. And that wonderfully gifted 
creature has been singing Katisha in The 
Mikado on the Chautauqua circuit. 

And as I am writing about her she is 
risking that glorious voice in France, but 
she is getting something in return that she 
couldn't get were she on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—the heartfelt 
gratitude of some homesick doughboy who 
is forgetting as he listens to her that his 
ship doesn’t sail Thursday. 

I could recite similar instances by the 
hour of people who, not yet known to fame 
or the Broadway manager—and it’s one 
and the same thing—are giving now, have 
given since August, 1918, and will con- 
tinue to give as long as entertainment is 


“she has gone and 
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needed overseas, three months, six months 
ora year, from the pursuit of a career where 
every moment of youth counts—counts 
fiercely. They’ve received a big reward 
over there, not in things material but spirit- 
ual, and I do not know but that they are 
after all farther ahead in the real game 
than the slackers who may have slipped 
into popularity while they have been giving 
their all. 

These test performances were adding to 
our lists many, new entertainers, all of 
whom were being groomed for the passport 
battle. July first was approaching and 
still no one had gone to France. The delay 
was seriously jeopardizing the existence of 
the League, ie should any of the original 
volunteers withdraw from it—and they 
could not have been censured had they 
done so—the ensuing publicity would 
automatically stop recruiting. 

My anxiety grew as new rulings regard- 
ing passports began to be shied about until 
I felt like a Coney Island Aunt Sally. When 
it was decided that no woman with a brother 
in the service could go abroad I bore up 
bravely, notwithstanding that it deprived 
us of some of our best talent; but when the 
edict went forth that wives were also to be 
barred I was tempted to throw up the 
sponge, for practically every unit then as- 
sembled was blown to smithereens. Until 
this disaster overwhelmed me I had never 
appreciated how prone vaudevillians were 
to marry. The teams, who were in many 
cases the backbones of the units, had been 
among the first to volunteer. 


Plucky Players in Hard Luck 


I broke the news to them as gently as 
possible, stating that Miss Arthur had gone 
to Washington to present their case to the 
authorities, but that there was no certainty 
of her being able to secure for the wives of 
entertainers an exception to this ruling; so I 
thought it might be better for them to ac- 
cept the contracts they had been refusing 
because of their desire to be ready to sail as 
soon as I gave the word. I shall remember 
always that their first thought was of me. 
hey appreciated how hopeless I must feel. 
They reached me by phone—failing that, 
by wire—to assure me that so long as there 
was any hope at all they would stick by me. 
Talk about being good sports! They even 
tried to hand me a laugh, knowing that I 
could use one. One headliner wired: “ Per- 
fectly willing to divorce friend husband for 
the sake of our boys if you can provide 
equally good piano player.”” Another star 
heard of the ruling before we did. He came 
over to the office to talk with me about it, 
but as I made no mention of it he said 
nothing. Afterward I asked him why he 
hadn’t told us. His reply was indicative of 
every volunteer’s attitude to us. 

“T felt sure,” he said, “that you hadn’t 
heard because you couldn’t have camou- 
flaged a body blow like that. It was Satur- 
day and I hadn’t the heart to spoil Sunday 
for you all, for the Lord knows you people 
needed a day of rest.” 

Yet that man had rented his home, given 
his automobile to the Red Cross and was 
waiting in Weehawken. Verily he had be- 
gun to do his part. 

The elimination of the teams reacted on 
the single performers who had been placed 
with them in a unit. It meant the reas- 
sembling of everybedy, additional rehears- 
als, with slight possibility of putting to- 
gether anywhere near so good a show. Miss 
Arthur had returned from Washington with 
the news that there was a bare possibility 
of an exception’s being granted. All agreed 
to wait; this in spite of the fact that they 
were being made to look ridiculous. If you 
had announced to all your friends in April 
that you were going to France immediately 
if not.sooner, your presence in New York at 
the end of June called for some explanation. 
Those who were most humorous at the 
expense of the volunteer were fellow per- 
formers—slackers who had not offered their 
services, making a plea ‘‘What’s the use?”’ 
really using our failure to send anyone as a 
screen for their own lack of patriotism. 

All who finally went overseas suffered 
delay, but nothing in comparison to these 
pioneers, and it is only natural that I 
should cherish an especial admiration for 
them. They were one and all making sacri- 
fices of a pecuniary nature. I've often lain 
awake nights thinking of the amounts of 
money they might have earned. It was a 
staggering total. I couldn’t dismiss my 
responsibility lightly. Not that they ever 
made me feel it; all of them were animated 
by the thought that their sacrifices were as 
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nothing to those that were being made for 
them by our boys. It was this spirit that, 
in the early days, kept the League alive. 
Many a time did we hold over it what closely 
resembled a wake. Still in our heart of 
hearts there was always the conviction that 
everyone’s unselfish devotion to a good 
cause could not go unrewarded. And what 
examples we had of that devotion! Well- 
known performers whose savings were ex- 
hausted and who were unable to get bookings 
in the larger vaudeville houses in New York, 
rather than accept an engagement in some 
other city where they would not be able to 
keep in touch with our office, played under 
assumed names in the cheaper picture 
houses, giving, in that blistering July heat, 
three and four shows a day to get the 
wherewithal to keep them going. 

Where are you going to find words to 
express what you think of a small-time girl 
unknown to New York, unable to get a 
hearing at even the cheaper-priced theaters, 
who, to keep a roof over her head until she 
could sail, took a job as chambermaid at the 
Biltmore? She might have asked me to 
help her secure a temporary engagement 
but “‘her affairs weren’t my funerel.”” And 
she didn’t go about bragging about how pa- 
triotic she was. We learned by accident of 
what she was doing. Did she make good 
over there? Rather! Later in the game, 
but I want to mention it here. Twomen,also 
unknown, worked in the shipyards; and 
after a day’s hard labor were at our com- 
mand for performances in the camps. They 
played so great a variety of musical instru- 
ments that they were a host in thémselves, 
and freque ntly gave, unassisted, an entire 
evening’s entertainment of an hour and a 
quarter’s duration. 

There was also the “ingénue in bur- 
lesque.”” That designation was a new one 
on me, for you don’t as a rule associate the 
one with the other. I’m ashamed to say 
that at first she appealed to me in rather a 
humorous way. I didn’t know her then, 
nor in what straits she was financially. On 
one occasion I needed her to “jazz”’ a bill, 
and when I phoned to her she asked me 
what she should wear. I replied that the 
entertainment was to be given ina tent, and 
stage clothes were out of the question. 

“Allright,” came the reply; ‘‘I’ll give the 
hem of the black taffeta another haircut.” 

I remembered seeing her a few days be- 
fore in a light frock. I suggested it. 

“Sorry,” she said; ‘‘the gingham is in 
the tub. It’s either our old friend the taf- 
feta or the bath towel. Take your choice.” 


A Girl With Real Grit 


I laughed and didn’t think anything 
more about it. The following day she came 
into the passport department to sign some 
papers. A new stenographer asked for her 
address. 

She gave it and added: “If I’m not there, 
dearie, page Central Park.” 

I asked her to come over to my desk, and 
said to her bluntly: “‘Are you broke? Are 
you going to be thrown out of your hotel? 

She began: ** You see, it’s this w ay: On 
account of my being sick I have had only 
half a season. Every summer for years I’ve 
lived at that hotel, and if I ran short before 
the next season began I could hang the old 
lady up, because she knew that she’d get 
hers. I’ve told her that I was going to 
France for the boys and that I'd save it out 
of the money from my next job. But that 
dame hasn't any more patriotism than you 
could put in your eye. She knows I have 
had several offers, but until you tell me | 
can’t go I’m not going to take any of them. 
I’ve tried to get some dates, but you know 
what it is in the summer. I don’t know 
how to do a darn thing but sing and dance 
or I’'d doit. But say, listen, you’ve enough 
on your mind. Don’t go clog it up worry- 
ing about me. I wouldn't have told you. 
Now after all that sad story give me a little 
slow music and I'll fade out of the picture.”’ 

And yet there were people in her profes- 
sion whose weekly earnings ran into three 
and four figures who “ couldn’t afford togo.” 

That little girl? Oh, yes, she went to 
France free and clear, and what is more 
saved out of her munificent salary of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month 
the sum advanced to get her out of the 
clutches of her unpatriotic landlady. She’s 
over there yet, and one of the happiest mo 
ments I had in France was when I heard, on 
Christmas afternoon, the doughboys cheer 
ing her eighth song. 

While we were waiting the settlement 
of the man-and-wife problem I began to 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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All Dressed Up 


and Some Place to Go! 


Some Place! 


A place that may be the white snows of Alaska or the 
white sands of Florida. Green valleys or rocky mountains. 
Broadway at noon or a farmhouse at midnight. Or all of them! 

A place where you may be a frock-coated or an over-all'd 
hero. Tussle with a smooth villain or a tough thug. Love a 
heroine in décolleté or apron. Or all of them! 

In one evening. 

A few steps from your home. 

A Paramount-Artcraft Picture. 

Into which the greatest authors, stars and directors weave 
the ambitions, struggles, loves and deeds of all people. 


Dress up if you like to —or have to. Don’t if you don’t. Noth- 
ing can keep you from enjoying Paramount-Artcraft Picture: 
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Paramount-Artcraft 
Stars 


Latest Productions 


Listed a'phabetically, released up to July 
4ist. Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in “1 I 
Billie Burke 


Marguerite Clark ¢» 
Ethel Clayton ¢ 
Dorothy Gish « 
Lila Lee tr 
Vivian Martin i 
Shirley Mason? 
Wallace Reid i» 
Bryant Washburt 
A\ 


Paramount -Thomas I. Ince 
Enid Bennett 


Dorothy Dalton 


Charles Ray 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“Little Women’ om tow rr 


“The Career of Kather 


Irtcraft 

s Production 
Douglas Fairbanks 

| kK k 
Bhiks Beraacnhs te 
LD. W. Griffith's Production 
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(Concluded from Page 36 
rehearse with feverish activity a unit com 
sing four British subjects and a Hollander. 
[hey had passports from their governments 
nd could go. I had not wanted this unit 
to be the first one to sail, It seemed a little 
nfair to the Americans to have foreign 
ibjects take precedence. But it was a case 
of getting somebody over and exorcise the 
hoodoo. Passages had been engaged, cos- 
tumes secured, uniforms ordered—when 
the British Government issued a ruling that 
made it impractical for the unit to sail. I 
is literally sick, for | had prevented one 
of the girls from taking a lucrative contract 
for Australia. Praise be, she has a good job 
in a New York production 
rhe damage did not stop with the demo 
ition of that unit but disrupted two others, 
When, on the same afternoon, one of our 
olunteers who hac, been hanging about 
ince April came in to inform us that he was 
in serious danger of being arrested under 
the provisions of the antiloafing law, I be 
came desperate and decided to put the 
whole proposition up to the powers that 
be in Washington. A few days before they 
had lifted the ban on married entertainers. 
rhis argued a sympathetic attitude toward 
u i was not mistaken, 


’ 


Nothing But Trouble 


When I arrived in Washington I did not 
know that I had selected as the day of my 
offensive the one on which the Big Push 
was to startin France. I sensed the excite 
ment at the War Department, but I was 
given an immediate audience by General 
March. In response to my frank question, 

Does the Army want entertainers or does 
it not?”’’ | was assured that it did, de 
cidedly. When [ had explained our diffi 
culties instant aid to their solution was 
offered. General March referred me to 
Brig. Gen.— then Lieut. Col.—Marlborough 
Churchill, the head of the Military Intel 
ligence Bureau, where all applications for 
passports were cleared, I left General 
Marc h, convinced of his hearty indorsement 
of the League’ and the assurances 
of his coéperation in their fulfillment. So, 
very much heartened, I went in search of 
General Churchill After my interview 
with him, my troubles were over. Had J 
known then the volume of work devolving 
on the M.1. B., | doubt that I would have 
had the nerve to argue our cause, for after 
all we were a small group of war workers 
compared with the forees represented by the 
Y.M.C,A,, the Red Cross and the Knights 
of Columbus, and other organizations. 
Luckily | was ignorant, my only thought 
being that I didn’t dare return to New 
York without those passports; and I didn’t. 

My pleasure over the success of the trip 
to Washington was short-lived, for imme 
diately on my return I was informed that 
there were no steamship reservations avail 
able. The possibility of such a calamity had 
never dawned on me, and to say that | 
threw a fit is putting it mildly. It would be 
futile to attempt any further jollying of the 
forty-four holders of passports. Anyway, I 

1s all out of “salve I rushed to Y head- 
quarters, for I had heard that they held 
ome reservations for secretaries and can 
teen workers 

Into the sympathetic ears of the then 
head of the Women's Department I poured 
my tale of woe. I was ruthless. Let the 
canteeners wait. Their failure to sail would 
not jeopardize the future recruiting of 
women for that work, but any more delay 
for my entertainers would put the League 
out of business. The volunteers, grown 
hopeless, would leave us flat, and small 
blame tothem,. If they couldn't sail before 
August first | was ready to give my desk 


purpose 









and my pretty blue blotter to anybody who 
was fool enough to take them. It was a 
very difficult situation for her, but I think 
she realized that it was either give me some 
reservations or call a cab and escort me up 
to Matteawan. So she agreed to give me 
enough for the women if I could secure 
others for the men. So back to the mackin- 
toshed bosom of Mr. Ames, who waded in, 
and after two days of constant work suc- 
ceeded. 

Naturally all of this had been carefully 
concealed from the pioneers, whose initial 
joy over the receipt of their passports had 
been somewhat tempered when they began 
to learn of the few odds and ends requiring 
attention before they could get on a boat. 
We all pitched in to help, and many times 
during the rush we would have gladly 
sought a moment’s respite in the nearest 
madhouse, only it would not have been 
enough of a change. Final rehearsals, usu- 
ally enough of strain, were the merest 
incidents. Everybody who hadn’t been in- 
oculated and vaccinated must have both 
done immediately. Some of the later vol- 
unteers were apt to take to their beds after 
the process, but the first crowd to go didn’t 
have time. 

One day must be given over to standing 
in line waiting to have British and French 
visés stamped upon their passports. An- 
other day must be spent securing a war- 
zone pass, There was the final shopping to 
do, When Miss Arthur broke the news to 
the women that they were allowed one 
trunk and that one must be fourteen by 
thirty-six inches, I had particular business 
elsewhere. But their outraged feelings were 
soon soothed when they learned that the 
reason of their being limited to one trunk 
for the stateroom was in order that every 
inch of hold space be given over to Red 
Cross or army supplies. In addition to the 
trunk each passenger was allowed a large 
suitcase or carryall or te lescope, We had 
prepared a list of suggestions as to the arti- 
cles they might require in France and have 
difficulty in obtaining there. The list for 
the men enumerated woolen underwear, 
woolen stoc king 3, glo es, helmet and soc ks, 
warm nightclothes, warm bathrobe, flannel 
bed shoes, grease paint and heavy make-up 
powder, make-up mirror, plenty of razor 
blades, shaving cream, lots of cold cream, 
plenty of shoes, bath towels, hand towels 
laundry soap—as they might have todotheir 
own laundry— candles, about five pounds 
of sugar, chocolate, 500 cigarettes, Amer- 
ican postage stamps, and a comfort bag 
containing a good supply of aspirin, qul- 
nine, witch-hazel, alcohol, peroxide, iodine, 
laxatives, chocolates, a bottle of brandy, 
and xO ON, 


Who Carried the Soap? 


In addition to all this the women had 
only to take care of one or two suits of silk 
underwear, dark bloomers, dark slippers 
and stockings, one or two cloth dresses with 
high back and long sleeves, an afternoon 
dress, evening dresses—which should not 
be too scant at either end—a flat hat to 
be worn when hair cannot be arranged for 
an entertainment, a comfortable corset —I 
didn’t know there was such an animal 
one pair of arctics, an old fur coat, one or 
two rubber bathing caps to protect the 
head, an electric iron and, if you sailed by a 
British boat, you could take a solidified- 
alcohol outfit, It was also suggested that 
a woman entertainer intending to remain 
through the spring would do well to “slip 
in"’—I suppose when the trunk wasn’t look- 
ing—an organdie or other light dress. Of 
course a woman didn’t have to take any 
razor blades or shaving cream, so that gave 
her a lot of extra space, 
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I had nothing to do with the preparation 
of this list, as until the entertainers sailed 
I’d never known a woman who could go 
anywhere with one trunk. I wondered 
sometimes how the women managed, and I 
will say that I was never asked to pack a 
trunk, though one woman did telephone to 
me at midnight to ask me what she should 
do with her soap. I am no great shakes at 
packing a trunk in the ordinary manner, 
and I’ll be hanged if I could do it by tele- 
phone. 

Knowing every woman’s passion for that 
last-minute paper-wrapped bundle, I sug- 
gested that she make a parcel of the soap. 

She replied sarcastically: “I’ve only a 
suitcase, a bag, a hand bag, an overcoat, a 
couple of small packages; so you can see 
that every hand I have with me will be 
full.” 

She admitted that she could manage to 
get another package to the boat, but what 
would she do when she got to France? I as- 
sured her that one of the men in her party 
would carry it. Yes, he would—not! But 
I was sleepy and wanted to go back to bed. 
When I met her later in Paris she didn’t 
look as though she had ever been without 
soap. I forgot to ask her who had carried it 
for her, though any officer or doughboy 
would have been delighted at the chance, 
for she was a “riot” with the A. E, 


A Real Riot in Progress 


Speaking of riots in the real, not the slang 
sense of the word, we had one on our hands 
when the women first saw the uniforms they 
were obliged to wear. The men were de- 
lighted with their outfits, and I thought the 
women looked very trig and natty in theirs. 
If I had stopped there all would have been 
well. If I had thought for half a minute I 
should have appreciated that no article a 
woman wears has the remotest suggestion 
of good sense. If it had she wouldn’t wear 
it. But I had to make a bone-headed play 
and say that the Y uniform was a sensible 
outht. 

“Yes,” came quick * s flash, ‘“‘so is a 
street-car conductor's. If I have to wear 
this I’m going to look like a brakeman on 
the Erie.” 

Another piped up: “I suppose you call 
this color sensible. This shade of blue on 
me is going to make the entire A. E. F. 

bilious.” 

““My dear,” said her chum, “wait until 
you see me, They'll put me up on the 
boat’s cowcatcher to scare aw ay the sub- 
marines.” “Oh, let them come!” was an- 
other’s despairing ery; ‘it doesn’t matter 
to me now how soon I die for my country.” 

Speaking of submarines, I suppose you 
are wondering if our pioneers gave much 
thought to them. I think they were too 
busy. I do remember that one day one of 
the plump ones sank down at my desk 
despairingly and said: ‘*Mr. Forbes, why 
didn't you tell me the truth about the life- 
boats?” 

“Lifeboats? What lifeboats?” I asked. 

“Why, a friend of mine,” she explained, 
‘tells me that they lower you in the life- 
boats five or six times a day. I know I en- 
listed for active service, but that’s too ac- 
tive. I can’t climb up and down the side of 
a ship like a chipmunk. Anyway, if I could 
I'm likely to tip over anything but the 
Leviathan.” 

Everything in the merry madhouse was 
going swimmingly. The first units were to 
sail on the last Monday in July, the others 
the following day. I had declared in a 
heated moment that unless somebody sailed 
before the first of August we might as well 
put up the shutters. We were congratulat- 
ing ourselves in gaining our objective by 


even so slight a margin when—bingo! Iwas 
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told on Thursday that all our reservations 
were required for some arm of the service. 

At first I was paralyzed. Then I recov- 
ered and, shutting myself in a room so that 
I could give free rein to my language, I 
grabbed the phone, reached down and 
dragged from the innermost recesses of my 
memory some vivid and varicolored cuss 
words I hadn’t made use of since the days 
when a rival advance agent covered my 
show’s paper, and, believe me, I talked to 
some purpose. Later in the day they re- 
turned them. The following morning they 
took them away, but in the afternoon we 
had them again, and this time for keeps. 
But when on Saturday morning I learned 
that in restoring them to us they had so 
mixed the reservations that husbands and 
wives were assigned to different boats and 
that no one unit was all on the same ship, | 
went home and to bed. That night I was 
advised that the difficulty had been ad- 
justed. The news left me cold, for by that 
time I didn’t care a hoot whether or not 
anybody ever went to France. 

Sunday restored enough vitality to carry 
on. On Monday morning we were all gath- 
ered in the office, somewhat wan of counte- 
nance. Miss Arthur had assured me that 
they all had their passports with ti nch 
and British visés, war- zone pass, Y. M.C. A. 
certificate of identification, certificates of 
inoculation and vaccination, orders for 
steamship tickets, twelve extra passport 
photographs, French and English money, 
baggage labels, contract with the League 
and the Y. M. C. A. and the League salary 
card, These were the ten essentials that a 
“leaguer” must have in his possession be- 
fore he could sail. I had just remarked that 
nothing could possibly happen now, when 
it did. 

Into the office burst a wild-eyed young 
woman who was supposed to sail that after- 
noon at two. It was then eleven o'clock. 


The Tenth Indispensable 


“Oh, Mr. Forbes,” she cried, “I can’t 
go to France! Isn't it awful?’’ Then she 
began to cry. 

was speechless. No one in the group 
could have thought a thought if his life had 
depended on it. We were just gone “‘bla.”’ I 
think that Miss Chauvenet and Miss Arthur 
were so near hysteria that they giggled. 

From a dim mist I heard the girl say 
“Look, Miss Arthur, I put everything you 
gave me in this very bag. It has never been 
out of my sight. I went straight home 
Mother and I have unpacked my trunk and 
all my hand luggage twice. We haven't 
slept all night.” 

Miss Arthur came out of her coma suffi- 
ciently to say “Yes, but why can’t you go 
to France?”’ Not that she or any one of us 
cared by that time. 

“Goodness gracious! Haven't I been 
telling you? You have to have ten things 
to go to France, and I’ve only got nine 
Look for yourself’; and she dumped the 
contents of her bag on the desk. 

We checked them off. The missing essen 
tial was the baggage labels. They were on 
her trunk. 

No one from the office was allowed to ac 
company the embarking units to the pier, 
but I had arranged for news by telephone 
The first thrill occurred at one o'clock, when 
it was flashed to us: “They’re on the 
dock.” Another half hour of agony. Then 
came: “They're on the boat.” 

At two o'clock they had sailed. I don’t 
know what the women in the office did to 
relieve their feelings. Possibly got fuzzy 
on nut sundaes or had a permanent wave 
put in their hair, but I do know that every 
man round the place offered up fervent 
thanks that New York was not a dry town. 
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The Way to Get Delivery 
Of a Hudson Super-Six 


The Automobile Which Men Said Would Have 
No Rival, Still Outsells All Other Fine Cars 


First announcements of the new Hudson Super-Six promised 
prompt deliveries. 


We had arranged a larger production, but had underestimated 
the force of Hudson prestige. 


In the interim between writing the announcements and their 
publication, some four or five weeks, dealers booked orders faster 
than we could produce cars. 


Repetition of Each 
Previous Year 


The Super-Six, from the first, has outsold all other fine cars. 
The present situation is but a repetition of what has happened 
each of the past four years. 


Up to the time the present model was offered, 60,000 Super- 
Sixes were in service. We are building 20,000 this year—one- 
third as many as had been delivered in the previous years. 


Why This Demand 
For Hudsons? 


The answer is found in any locality in any group of motorists. 


The reliability and endurance Hudsons have proved in every 
test and to every owner is a matter of official record and common 
talk. Read the records for speed, acceleration and hill climbing 
for the past four years. You will find the part the Super-Six 


played excels that of any other stock car or special car of stock 
materials and design. 


Or observe Hudson performance on any city street or country 
highway. Super-Sixes are everywhere. They belong to people 
who demand the most of their cars. They are the favorite of 
the hard, fast drivers and of those who demand comfort and 
reliability. 

There are more Hudson closed and chauffeur driven cars than 
of any other fine grade. They are the choice of those who want 
elegance and distinction. 


The service of those 60,000 earlier Super-Sixes accounts for 
today’s demand. 


How to Get a 
Hudson Super- Six 


Place your order now. Don’t delay even if you can’t obtain 
immediate delivery of the model you want. 


There is a great demand for all good cars. There never was 
such a shortage. Eagerness for prompt delivery has caused 
many to accept makes that were not even second choice to 
Hudson. Avoid the possibility of disappointment by ordering 
your Hudson now. Accept the earliest delivery you can obtain. 
Remember that the car you buy must serve you a long time and 
that a slight inconvenience in delivery now will be offset by the 
satisfaction your Hudson will give. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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PERFORMANCE ‘COUNTS 
Power and strength! These two quali- that keep MACK Trucks constantly on 
ties of MACK Trucks impress them- thejob. Bodies for all kinds of service 
selves on all observers. They are the and special: loading and unjaaas 


outward indications of that inward appliances, too. See 
perfection of design and manufacture Capacities ¥ to Th teinn. Write for Ciailogus. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, NEW. YORK — 
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TICKER 


T FIRST Garrens was grateful. He had been on the 
borderland when Kiverly took him in tow; he ad- 
mitted that—the borderland of right and wrong, 

and headed toward the latter. 

After a while he lost his gratitude. It galled him to see 
Kiverly making money and keeping it. Galled him the 
more when he, through dwelling on the subject, developed 
a magnified distorted view of the part he played in the 
amassing of Kiverly’s riches. In time he convinced him- 
self that he should get a bigger share. Why should Kiverly 
become wealthy while he continued to rub along, con- 
stantly out of funds and out of luck? The thought that he 
was not being given a fair shake became his constant 
companion, ever at his side. 

Once he had mentioned something like that to Kiverly— 
only once. The result had aggravated his grievance. He 
never could forget the laugh that had greeted his envious 
remark or the contemptuous gleam in Kiverly’s bland 
colorless eyes. Garrens set that memory down to be bal- 
anced some day—when the opportunity should come fér 
him to take a more equitable proportion of the money he 
had helped Kiverly accumulate. 

Kiverly was the hinge of the twain. Garrens was the 
flange that swung at his bidding. Like others who lurk in 
the background of the Street, unknown even to the brokers 
who execute their commissions, Kiverly was one of the 
spiders, sitting back, watching, waiting, ready to pounce 
and snatch the reward. Garrens could not do that. Be- 
cause he could not, Kiverly found him useful and retained 
him in association. 

In both appearance and temperament were they far 
apart. Kiverly was slender and short and—though his 
mellow countenance did not betray it—he was ten years 
older than Garrens. His fair complexion and hair émpha- 
sized the expression of kindliness with which he chose to 
smile on the world. Why shouldn’t he when the world was 
good to him? Still he did not wish to mingle with his 
fellow men, but only to play his game and indulge that 
abnormal passion for secrecy which was responsible for his 
employment of Garrens. But for his desire to remain 
aloof, he would have had many friends. Garrens on the 
other hand had not the complement to make himself well 
liked. Heavily built and tall, he was striking enough, but 
there were lines on his face that bespoke his discontent and, 
some were pleased to 
say, a hint of worse 





Garrens was a gambler pure and simple. It was in his 
every nerve and fiber. He could not endure the long 
waits, the periods of inactivity that Kiverly stood with 
such equability while the market backed and filled. When- 
ever he got hold of a dollar, Garrens bet—and eternally 
cursed his luck. Had he strung consistently with Kiverly 
he must have come out to the good. He made when 
Kiverly made; not greatly but still in amount that could 
have been cuddled along to respectable dimensions—but 
between whiles he lost. His was an inordinate knack of 
guessing wrong, when he guessed himself. That was why 
Garrens was forever without capital and dependent upon 
the commissions Kiverly paid him, for subsistence and the 
wherewithal to gamble again. 

When Garrens went broke, Kiverly smiled. Such a 
condition kept Garrens tied to him. On occasion he re- 
strained himself when he could have taken profit, simply 
because Garrens chanced to be in funds. He would delay 
then until Garrens, goaded by the irresistible tingle in his 
veins that compelled him to wager, had backed his own 
judgment and lost. He refused to lend when Garrens, 
stumbling upon something that was ripe for picking, might 
have made a fair haul. 

Kiverly did not want Garrens to have money; not 
enough to make him foot-loose. With his inherent side- 
wise crafty way of going about a thing, Garrens was too 
competent in carrying out orders without revealing their 
origin. So long as Garrens was dependent therefore he 
would remain, for the money he derived from Kiverly was 
his only income. He had been a failure and a piker, drift- 
ing rapidly into the ring of cheap grafting market touts, 
when Kiverly picked him up. He would sink there again 
and farther, if without having made himself secure he lost 
the anchor he had in Kiverly, his only client. With his 
reputation as a never-winning speculator of small parts he 
could expect nothing else—nothing, that is, on the safe 
side of the law. 

Between Kiverly and the Street, then, there was Garrens 
as ascreen. Through Garrens all his trading was done, but 
it was scattered and camouflaged as Garrens was so adept 
at doing. Not much could be traced back even to him. 
Accounting for the business that he did place without 
concealment, he let it be understood that he acted for a 
few periodical speculators. Regarded generally as a mere 
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hanger-on, none bothered to doubt his statement. His 
personal contributions, which always went clear through 
the bucket, strengthened that conception of him and 
enhanced his worth to Kiverly. A few hundreds here and 
there, sometimes a thousand or two, Garrens’ own was 
piker stuff. Thus he could contrive without attracting 
attention to put the bulk of Kiverly’s trades upon the floor 
of the exchange by twisted ways whose deviousness ab- 
sorbed their identity. 

To outward appearances these men had but nodding 
acquaintance. Their offices were in the same building, an 
old and unpretentious structure on a narrow court off 
Water Street, in the backwash of the financial district. 
Their location had been chosen by Kiverly because it was 
quiet and permitted his comings and goings to be ineon- 
spicuous. The rearing of the skyscrapers had thrown it 
deeper into the eddy upon which the warehouses reaching 
up from the East River encroached. There were few ten- 
ants left in it. The ground floor even now was being used 
for the storage of tea and coffee after having lain idle for 
long. Flanking it on one side was a tobacco warehouse; 
on the other a leather house. 

The place suited Kiverly admirably in that it lent him 
no sign of prosperity. He preferred to let those who 
noticed him believe that he was something of a joke—a 
bug and mildly harmless. Now and then he traded a little 
in an amateurish way on the curb. Never more than a 
little, though, and he went about it in a rather bewildered 
and breathless manner. His blond lusterless face, his 
slight figure and his diffidence sustained his rdle. It fitted 
his pose to be considered as one of the oddities bred by the 
Street; and when they joshed him good-naturedly on his 
infrequent visits among them, he took refuge in a wistful 
vacuous smile and timidity. 

Kiverly was on the fourth and top floor, Garrens on the 
third. Because ostensibly there was no relationship 
between the two men, they seldom entered one another's 
offices. The need of doing so had been obviated by the 
installation of a private telephone years ago when the 
building had been fully populated. Here was another 
exaggerated expression of Kiverly’s passion for secrecy. 
He would not trust a line on which someone might cut in 
when with operations under way he was giving directions 
to his agent. For like reason, when it was not an emer- 

gency, he always 
summoned Garrens to 





and more brooding 
thought. Nor was the 
impression heightened 
by a mole on his left 
cheek close to the eye 
that gave his face an 
irritating lopsidedness. 
He went abroad in the 
Street, however, and 
knew its deepest paths 
to the very bottom 
for which Kiverly 
valued him more 
but he was tolerated, 
not encouraged. 
Besides the sixth 
sense that permitted 
him to keep his finger 
on the pulse of a 
complicated and 
manipulated market, 
Kiverly had another 
gift equally valu- 
able—patience. The 
turning of a trick 
never went to his 
head. He knew how 
to wait, cold-blooded. 
If ‘the prospect was 
not exactly propitious 
he would ignore it. 
Kiverly was not a 
gambler. When he 
went into the market 
he was guided by an 
instinct that made 
him win. There again, 
in being patient when 
it affected his for- 
tunes, he had an ele- 
ment that Garrens 
lacked; that Garrens 
was aware he lacked 
and—because of that 
knowledge — which 
added to his rancor. 





%. 





his house out in the 
suburbs to receive de- 
tailed instructions; or 
when the movement 
had been completed, 
to present a balance 
sheet on the cash that 
had passed through 
his hands. Kiverly 
could use nothing but 
cash, of course, since 
checks must have be- 
trayed his interest in 
the market. And it 
was in keeping with 
his character that he 
should trust Garrens 
with such sums, 
though he knew Gar- 
rens’ nature to its in- 
nermost corner; knew 
that he would be dis- 
honest were he not 
deterred by a ghastly 
fear of prison. He 
played on that fear by 
taking some casual 





means every so often 
to remind Garrens 
how merciless he 
would be to anyone 
who robbed him. It 
was an implied threat 
which Garrens never 
forgot; which kept 
him honest in act at 
least. 

Yet during their 
long association Gar- 
rens had been a thief 
in mind a thousand 
times. Morally he wa 
a thief. In intent he 
was one, for his brain 
revolved continually 
upon how he finally 
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should obtain a share of Kiverly’s money—the money he 
helped to make. [m this respect alone had he succeeded 
in exercising patience. He had to be sure, so very sure, 
that he could get away with it. 

The coming of another customer produced a crisis for 
Garrens. An old lady whom he met at the home of a friend 
commissioned him to buy certain bonds. She had the 
mistaken impression that he was a reputable broker. 

When he procured the bonds she was out of town. While 
they still were in his care he got a market tip. As usual, he 

was short of capital. His appeal to Kiverly was turned 
down. He saw another opportunity to set himself up going 
glimmering. Then he thought of the securities he was 
holding for their owner. 

Garrens struggled against the temptation to use these 
bonds as collateral. Cursing, he watched the stock on 
which he had such a hot tip advance a fraction. Again he 
appealed to Kiverly; again was rebuffed. In the end he 
pledged the bonds. 

Within twenty-four hours they were wiped out and 
prison confronted him! Three days later, while he sweated 
blood, there came a note from his client requesting him to 
deliver the bonds. In desperation Garrens went back to 
Kiverly; went out to his home in the evening. He required 
eight thousand dollars. 

“For what?” 

Garrens avoided the colorless appraising eyes. 

“For a deal I’m in,” he answered sullenly. 

Kiverly nodded slowly. It was plain to him that Gar- 
rens was in difficulty. He wanted to learn what it was, 

“How long till I’d get it back?” 

The gentle query with its inference that he was to get 
the money roused Garrens from his despair. His tense 
nerves quivered, his face became eager. 

“A few days—a few days,” he lied. 

Better to take his chances with Kiverly than with a 
stranger. Besides, if Kiverly made him this loan he could 
sue him only civilly for its recovery. The woman whose 
property he had converted to his own use could and 
doubtless would put him in Sing Sing! 

Kiverly lay back in his chair, thinking. It would be un- 
fortunate at this stage, when he was planning a coup, to 
clash with Garrens. It would be unfortunate also to allow 
Garrens to become possessed of too much money at this 
juncture. He had immediate need of Garrens. Should he 
refuse the loan, Garrens might throw him down. Should 
he grant it, the same thing might happen if Garrens made a 
strike. What bothered him was that he could not decide 
whether the cash was sought to get out of trouble—or into 
it. He could not imagine how the other man could have 
run up indebtedness amounting to eight thousand dollars. 
He had no credit. 

“Tell me what you want this money for and I'll con- 
sider it,”’ he said again. ‘‘ You lose so often—perhaps I can 
save you from dumping that much more into the hole.” 

Garrens shifted uneasily and his countenance blackened. 
He foresaw another refusal. While his expectations sank, 
his anger rose. Mentally he damned Kiverly and clenched 
his teeth to prevent the thought becoming speech. Kiverly 
was his only hope. Nobody else would lend him more than 
tive dollars. He repressed his rage but his voice was thick: 

“T can't tell you now—not now. It’s a good thing—a 
sure thing.” 

He moistened his lips. The only sure thing right now 
was that if he did not obtain the money the gates of a 
prison would close on him! He had an impulse to confess 
what he had done and beg for help. He remembered 
Kiverly’s reiterated warning about thievery and understood 
that he would receive neither assistance nor sympathy. 

‘“*You see, I'm in on the ground floor,” he went on jerk- 
ily. He wondered what floor they would put him on! 
Tiers, they called them, but the name made no difference. 
**[t's—it’s one of —of these things—you know!” 

Damnation! Why didn’t Kiverly say something instead 
of sitting there like an image, staring, staring as though 
he'd pick the thoughts from a man’s brain. Garrens held 
himself together except for a hysterical pitch to his tone. 

“It isn’t big enough for you, Kiverly, or I'd have got 
you into it. I promised not to tell—anybody. Stealin’ 
your stuff,” his words slurred in his anxiety. ‘ You never 
tell what you're gonna do. But this is good dope, believe 
me. It’s § 

The surprised raising of Kiverly’s brows brought him 
back to earth. Garrens realized that he had been talking 
feverishly, almost incoherently, like a fool. His nerves 
were running away. Sing Sing! With set jaw and burning 
eye he leaned forward. He controlled himself by an agony 
of will, waiting for Kiverly to declare himself. 

Kiverly made a mistake. He concluded that Garrens 
wanted the money to back a tip. Judging by the amount 
asked, he decided further that this must be something 
comparatively big, which would explain Garrens’ excite- 
ment. He squelched the last ray of hope. 

“‘No!. I can’t have you tangled up in anything at pres- 
ent. I'll need you in a day or two.” Swinging round to his 
desk he missed the spasm that swept over Garrens’ fea- 
tures. Opening a drawer, he took out a bundle of bills and 
counted some off. 





“‘Here’s five hundred advance.” 
He stopped at sight of Garrens’ bulging eyes and rage- 
diffused face. But he sat still, emotionless and unfright- 
ened, when Garrens leaped to his feet and towered over 
him. He did not quite understand this outburst, but he 
did not fear violence. Physically bigger, Garrens was 
mentally smaller. Kiverly smiled faintly and presented 
that steady uncompromising gaze which Garrens never 
had been able to stand. Already he perceived that Gar- 
rens was wavering before the dominant personality. 

But Garrens wasn’t through. 

“To hell with five hundred dollars!” he yelled. “I told 
you what I want and I want it now—quick!”’ 

He snatched the proffered money and threw it on the 
floor. The obsession that he had a right to part of Kiverly’s 
fortune clouded his senses. He started to voice that dis- 
tortion of his imagination. 

“It’s mine!” he proclaimed. ‘I’ve a right to it! You 
owe me ——” 

His face pressed close and Kiverly caught the odor of 
liquor. He sighed in relief—and erred again. He attrib- 
uted Garrens’ behavior to rum. 

“Sit down!” he interrupted sharply, without attempt- 
ing to grasp the meaning of what the other was saying. 
“Sit down and I'll show you more money than you ask— 
if you'll listen.” 

Despite his fury, the promise penetrated to Garrens’ 
consciousness like a cooling shower. He bit off the excoria- 
tion upon which he had launched. His cunning prevailed. 
It was within Kiverly’s power to do as he said. He sat 
down, flushed and snarling but holding his peace. 

“You've been drinking, haven’t you?” chided Kiverly 
mildly. ‘‘You mustn’t do that—not for a few days any- 
how. You'll need a clear mind. I’ve a job for you.” 

Garrens scowled and took the rebuke. 

“Where do I come in?” 

“Five per cent of what I make,” returned Kiverly 
promptly; ‘‘that’s your end. It will e 

“It won’t do!”’ Garrens started up again in bubbling 
anger. ‘It'll be a gamble! I’ve got to be sure! I’ve got 
to have the cash!”’ 

Kiverly laughed. 

“Sounds good to hear you—you, Garrens—objecting to 
a gamble,”’ he jeered softly. ‘‘What are you doing—re- 
forming?"’ He waved Garrens down. “Stay quiet and 
I'll tell you something. You know how Insoluble Carbon 
has been slipping since the war ended. It’s away down 
now—cancellation of government and munition contracts 
did that. All right! Insoluble Carbon is going up—way 
up. And I’m going up with it! Wait a minute!” He 
silenced an ejaculation of disgust from Garrens. “I'll 
make half a million. Figure your bit at five per cent!” 

Coming from Kiverly, it sounded good—he was such a 
consistent winner. But—— Garrens shook his head 
sulkily. All that would take time. Before it could be 
accomplished he would be in Sing Sing! Unless—he 
glanced obliquely at Kiverly—unless he could gouge out 
of Kiverly the money to replace the bonds by threatening 
his financial plans. 

“How soon do we start?”’ 

“To-morrow or the day after. I’m waiting for—news.” 

Garrens pondered. If he could stall a while on the mat- 
ter of restoring the bonds—a gambler’s hunch was forming 
in his mind. 

“How do you know it’s going up?” he queried suspi- 
ciously. 

“I know—that’s enough,” smiled Kiverly. He never 
had taken Garrens into his confidence; never had given 
him reasons for going into a market. He wouldn’t do it 
now, though he might have told that he had just sewed up 
the rights to a new refining process which would cut costs 
in half. Also he knew that big contracts had been placed, 
at far below war prices, it was true, but nevertheless enough 
to assure practically wartime profits through this improved 
process. He stretched himself and yawned. He had kept 
Garrens in line. 

“You'll put off that deal of yours, Garrens?” He took 
it for granted. “‘Run along now, I’m going to bed. I'll 
phone you in the morning.” 

Garrens brought himself back to the present. His 
thoughts had been running into the future. He saw how 
the menace of Sing Sing could be removed temporarily at 
least. Perhaps he could do better than that. There was 
one point he wanted cleared. 

“You're going into Carbon alone?”” This was contrary 
to Kiverly’s custom; heretofore he always had hitched 
onto a movement directed by the interests. 

“Yes. Why?” 

Garrens grunted. 

“No reason,”’ he evaded, and moved to depart. 

In the hall they met Kiverly’s wife. She smiled and 
spoke softly and Garrens felt again that rising sympathy 
which she always evoked from him. Since the first time 
he had seen her—and he never had spoken more than half 
a dozen words with her at a time—Garrens had been af- 
fected by a surprising compassion, for Mrs. Kiverly was 
lame and her back was crooked, the result of a train wreck 
nearly a score of years ago. 
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Though he did not realize it, Garrens was as much 
touched by the devotion of Kiverly to his wife as he was 
by the woman’s patient suffering. Had he thought to 
analyze it, he would have classed Kiverly among the 
heroic, but Kiverly did not so consider himself. Neither 
did Kiverly cherish the frail broken woman whom he had 
plucked as a flower simply because that appeared to be his 
duty and in conformance with his vows. It was a fact that 
his devotion had grown throughout the years of her helpless- 
ness; and finally when she had been mended enough to 
walk again he had rejoiced, not because that reduced his 
burden but solely for the joy it brought to her weary eyes. 
Even Garrens had a sort of sneaking regard for Kiverly on 
that account. His wife’s affliction, in fact, was the greatest 
reason for Kiverly’s avoidance of his fellows. Unable to 
entertain during the years she had lain in bed, he had been 
content to drop intercourse with his friends so that he 
might minister the more to her, and the habit had grown. 
When at last she had become able to get round again, her 
sensitiveness about her twisted body had impelled her 
rather to shun company—which was not so difficult, for 
her long incapacitation had caused folks to count her out. 
Understanding her attitude, Kiverly had fallen in with it 
and they had gone on in their secluded way, she basking 
in his unstinted and unfailing consideration and love, he 
im her appreciative worship. 

This example of tender martyrdom and sacrifice had 
exerted probably the only softening influence Garrens ever 
had experienced, and now as he faced Mrs. Kiverly for a 
minute and heard her gentle courtesy he found himself 
smiling and his own troubles momentarily forgotten. From 
her receding figure he glanced at Kiverly, whose eyes still 
followed her. Then as she disappeared slowly, painfully 
through a doorway, Garrens shook off this indulgence in 
sentiment and spoke brusquely: 

“You'll phone me?” 

“Early.” Kiverly went on tothe door with him. ‘Good 
night.” 

“Good night.” 

As the door closed on him Garrens drew a deep breath. 
His hunch swelled. This was his chance! Hadn't he told 
himself for long that Kiverly’s winning streak could not 
continue forever? It had to break some time; the law of 
averages said so. This was the time! None but a cock- 
sure idiot would try to drive up a stock like Carbon. Car- 
bon was dead! Everybody knew that! 

Looking backward at Kiverly’s house, Garrens snickered. 
He forgot the crippled woman within it to whom Kiverly 
meant so much and who meant so much to him. He 
chuckled aloud as he went on down the quiet street. Here 
was where he would cut into Kiverly’s bank roll! It would 
be as easy as cutting into cheese. 

Having already committed one criminal act, he found in 
himself the courage to go farther. He could not impair his 
position much more. Sing Sing was the worst he could get, 
and even that would be remote. Besides, as he stood at 
present, Sing Sing was sure. If he nicked Kiverly and 
things did go agley he would have the advantage of being 
able to jump. He would have money— Kiverly’s money. 

All of which proved that Garrens had learned nothing 
in his years of unsuccessful gambling. Hunches ever had 
been his long suit. He should have known enough to shun 
the hunch that now was leading him on. Having learned 
nothing, however, he went blithely to his office and wrote 
the woman whose securities he had stolen that ‘‘ Mr. Gar- 
rens was out of the city but would return within a week,” 
adding that the bonds were in a deposit vault and could 
not be reached until his return. 

Late into the night Garrens pored over a file in a news- 
paper office, studying Insoluble Carbon. Soon after the 
cessation of hostilities its downward trend had begun. 
Once or twice the figures reflected a brief steadying, but 
that these rallies had been ineffectual was demonstrated by 
the succeeding quotations. The cancellation of war con- 
tracts was marked by a loss of more than ten points in a 
day. As a war baby Insoluble Carbon had been a rich 
proposition. As a peace stock it was negligible. The pre- 
war price showed that. 

In the morning he went downtown earlier than usual. 
He was backing his hunch, but there could be no harm in 
making certain there was not a hidden joker. Circum- 
spectly he inquired in various channels. His wormish 
method of hunting often gained information where one 
more frank would have been denied. All he could discover 
was that sizable contracts had been placed with Insoluble 
Carbon but at virtually the prices that had obtained be- 
fore the war. That caused him to grin. Kiverly was losing 
his mind! Because of these contracts he had picked a 
dead one as alive, forgetful that wages and taxes and 
everything else pertaining to industry remained far above 
normal. Another thought recurred: That Kiverly had 
been fooling him all these years; that he was not as 
market-wise as he had seemed but really had a pipe line; 
had advice from someone on the inside. That would ex- 
plain why he never had lost. It amused Garrens that he 
should have been so credulous in regard to Kiverly’s alleged 
omniscience—amused4im while it increased his confidence. 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

His scheme was simple. A newsboy had given him the 
idea. He had laughed when the gamin with a broad grin 
had shown him five dollars and said that he was making it. 
“How?” Garrens had asked. And the boy had replied 
that he was taking the bet himself instead of turning it in 
to a handbook, as he was supposed to do for a man in an 
office. 

“But what if the horse should win?” Garrens had sug- 
gested. ‘Win at long odds?” 

““Agh! They ain’t a chance!” had been the reply. “‘Th’ 
guy ’at’s playin’ it doped it out hisself. He’s bin playin’ 
tips an’s gotta think he knows su’thin’!” 

Sitting in his office waiting for Kiverly to call him on 
the private telephone, Garrens ruminated on that incident. 
The more he thought of it the closer became the parallel. 
Kiverly had been a winner so consistently that he reckoned 
now he could win without help. 

“He’s gotta think he knows su’thin’!”” That was it. 

So Garrens purposed taking Kiverly’s bet on Insoluble 
Carbon instead of passing it on to the brokers and those 
who at present held the stock. 

When Kiverly phoned it was to announce that—as was 
his peculiar habit—he would hand in at Garrens’ door the 
money with which to proceed. Garrens had the receipt 
ready for him—a receipt for sixty thousand dollars. His 
orders were to buy Insoluble Carbon as quietly as possible; 
to distribute the money so that it would dribble in. 

The stock was quoted at fifteen. It had been dormant 
there for nearly three months, with no bidders. Garrens 
noted that as he fingered the currency and endeavored to 
convince himself that he was not stealing. He was betting 
that the stock would not rise. Kiverly was betting that it 
would. Kiverly might as well lose to him as to the pro- 
fessionals who were waiting to gobble up such lambs. 
Furthermore, this was only some of the money which 
rightfully belonged to him. He dodged the question of the 
morality of ta':ing a bet which he could not pay in the 
event of losing. 

First of all, Garrens procured bonds to replace those he 
had stolen. He mailed them to their owner. Sing Sing 
slid into the distance. 

Then he offered a thousand shares of Insoluble Carbon 
at the market. Nobody was interested. He bid 14! for 
a thousand shares and absorbed his own offering. He 
offered another bloci and bought it at 14. Intermittently 
throughout the day he continued his wash sales. He had 
to do that to manufacture evidence for Kiverly that the 
deal was being carried out. Each transaction was recorded 
on the ticker over which Kiverly watched in his office; he 
could not know that they were not bona fide. 

Naturally this trifling activity attracted a few gamblers. 
Also it brought out some actual stock. At the close 
Garrens really owned 600 shares of Insoluble Carbon. 
The last price was 1314. 

To Kiverly he reported that in addition to the 600 he 
had bought 2800 shares which were yet to be delivered. 
Including commissions paid, he represented that he had 
expended roughly $49,000, leaving a cash balance of 
$11,000. In reality he had spent less than $18,000—for 
the 600 shares and the bonds and the double commissions 
he had to pay since he was both buyer and seller on the 
bogus transactions. The net result was that he was now 
holding $40,000 of Garrens’ bet and had brought the mar- 
ket down a point and a half. 

The lower price elicited Kiverly’s approval. He prom- 
ised a bonus if that happy circumstance could be continued. 

“There will be more stock offered to-morrow,” he pre- 
dicted. ‘‘A lot of folks have been wishing they could get 
rid of Insoluble Carbon. We'll give ’em the chance. You'll 
have nearly twice as much money to-morrow—a hundred 
thousand—so you may put in the night figuring how you'll 
spread it round.” 

Garrens spent the night figuring, but not on where he 
would place Kiverly’s money to pick up Insoluble Carbon. 
He devoted himself to calculating the profits that would 
accrue to himself. He also anticipated that the ripple he 
had engineered in this dead stock would bring forth ¢ 
moderate supply. H would have to discourage that. 

At the opening session on the second day he stayed 
entirely out of the market.: A couple of traders bought 
half-heartedly, then when support failed to materialize 
they fell out. Observing the slackening interest, Garrens 
stepped in and offered a riumber of blocks. There were no 
bidders. He broke the price to 12. He dumped several 
more thousand shares. They went begging. Carefully 
he took up his own offerings, keeping the price slipping. 

Over in his office Kiverly’s bland smile crinkled as the 
tape jigged through the ticker. Garrens was doing wonder- 
fully. He had serious thoughts that afternoon about 
letting Garrens have the eight thousand he had begged two 
nights ago! He was glad that Garrens had not forced a 
quarrel over the incident. 

The day’s transactions in Insoluble Carbon totaled 
more than 10,000 shares. Garrens reported that he had 
procured 9000. In truth he had purchased 500. The rest 
existed only in his wash sales and the little legitimate 


trading in the early hours. The closing price was 10. 


“Splendid!”” commended Kiverly. ‘‘No, don’t come 
out to the house to-night. I'll be busy.” 

He hesitated on the verge of confiding to Garrens about 
the new refining process which would revolutionize the 
industry. The secretiveness that had become second 
nature restrained him. His next remark puzzled Garrens. 

“There won't be much doing to-morrow. I don't believe 
there’s a great deal more Carbon loose anyway. We can 
lay off.” As a matter of fact, Kiverly knew where the big 
holdings were and he had not expected to accumulate as 
many shares as Garrens claimed. 

‘“What do you mean?” Garrens asked. “What makes 
you think it’s getting scarce?’’ The speech worried him. 
To-morrow he aimed to push Insoluble Carbon down 
again; to make Kiverly realize that he had made a mistake 
and try to save what he could from the wreckage. 

“Oh, just an idea—that’s all,”’ was all the satisfaction 
Kiverly gave him. 

Garrens reassured himself. His hunch was making good. 
The worthlessness of Insoluble Carbon was proved when his 
operations roused no interest. If there was anything to it 
some of the big fellows surely would take a hand. He 
thrust aside the misgiving engendered by Kiverly’s con- 
cluding remark and settled down to review his position. 

Altogether he owned 1100 shares. That unfortunately 
had been unavoidable; some of his brokers had bought in 
the wrong place. Kiverly believed he had 12,400 shares 
and that they had cost approximately $150,000. Garrens 
had paid out for stock, in round figures, $16,000. All told, 
he had used $26,000. There was $134,000 of Kiverly’s 
money in his possession. The accounting he had made 
showed a balance of only $19,000-odd. 

Garrens did not expect that the stock could be put 
below 8. That was the lowest it ever had been. He pur- 
posed making Kiverly sell in that neighborhood. 

Once Kiverly became convinced that he had staked 
good money on a flivver and—accepting defeat— issued 
orders to unload, Garrens planned to let him have back 
$100,000 through another series of wash sales. Perhaps if 
Kiverly was inclined to be too critical he would get a half 
or a whole point more. With the sales negotiated at 9 there 
still would be left a round $59,000 for Garrens. 

Kiverly never would find out; he had no fears on that 
score. Kiverly did not know where and how the trades 
were placed. He would believe that his orders had been 
executed legitimately as they had been in the past. So far 
as Kiverly was concerned, Garrens felt that his honesty 
was not doubted. 

It was all fair enough, he told himself again and again. 
He had taken Kiverly’s bet—and Kiverly had lost. True, 
he had manipulated matters to bring about that outcome, 
but others would have done likewise. Sure they would! 

On Saturday Garrens was instructed to invest the 
remaining $10,000 and he apparently bouvht 1000 more 
shares. In the evening on invitation he went to Kiverly’s 
house. His employer nodded satisfaction over the elabo- 
rate balance sheet and the receipts which were supposed to 
represent stock. 

“Good! Good!” he exclaimed. He smiled drowsily at 
Garrens and passed cigars. ‘“‘ You'll be twenty-five thou- 
sand richer,” he added; ‘“‘not less than that.” 

“Huh?” Garrens stared while his back chilled. Kiverly 
was so infernally confident. Couldn’t he understand what 
had taken place? Garrens laughed harshly and tried to 
remind him. “I’ve been calculating that you'll be out 
about—well, you'll be lucky if you pull back half.” 

A flicker of fire gleamed in Kiverly’s pale eyes. His 
mouth weaved in a slow smile. Bending to Garrens, he 
gestured impressively. 

“Tnsoluble Carbon went close to sixty, you remember, at 
war prices. It will go back up there.” 

“What—how ” Garrens cleared his throat that 
had suddenly become dry, but his voice was a husky 
whisper. More than ever he felt the strength of the oppos- 
ing personality. Before the words were spoken he compre- 
hended that he was in the pincers. 

“You'll see on Monday,” came the thunderbolt, “when 
it is announced that costs have been cut in two for the 
Insoluble Carbon Corporation. A new re(in’ng proc 
that’s it! And”’—in his own elation Kiverly construed the 
other’s shocked amazement as a tribute to the complete- 
ness of the surprise—‘‘and that will make profits almost 
as big as in wartime. Get that, Garrens? Also that 
explains why so little of the stock was available. The big 
holders agreed tolet me gather up what I could get because 
I have a grip on the patent. The time allowed me is up. 
Monday they begin to send Carbon ere it belongs!” 

How he went through the rest of that interview Garrens 
never had any conception. Until he got out of Kiverly’ 
presence, however, he managed somehow to control him- 
self. Sirtg Sing was back on the horizon—closer and more 
inescapable. There was no hope of mercy. He had cheated 
Garrens out of half a million dollars! 

A hunch! What a hunch! 

As he had done three nights before, he snarled back at 
the walls that sheltered Kiverly. But it was a snarl of hate 
and terror, not one of anticipation, as when he had viewed 


so pleasurably the annexation of Kiverly’s money! 


} 


Flight! Seeing that as his only possible course, Garrens 
hurried into Manhattan and to his rooms. From a trunk he 
took the money he had held out. It would take him fast 
and far. He packed a grip with some necessaries. Within 
a few minutes he was ready to go. He did not know 
where—anywhere. On the way to the station he would 
think of that. 

Taking a last look round, he caught sight of himself in a 
mirror. The drawn expression caused him to press near to 
the glass. His face was gray; his eyes were glary with the 
deadly fear that was in his soul. That wouldn't do. He 
strove to compose his features more naturally. He pinched 
the cheeks to bring the life back into them. He smiled 
a grisly smile that was a failure. 

And then with a racking oath he fell back in dismay. 
What would flight avail him? With ten times the thirty- 
six-hour start that would be his, he never could get away! 
He was branded for every man to recognize—branded 
with that cursed mole that stood out on his jaw like a 
beacon! 

He was done—through! There was no way of retrieving 
himself. Given the support Kiverly had indicated, In- 
soluble Carbon would open Monday at a substantial ad- 
vance and move up rapidly. The announcement would 
appear on the ticker before the market opening. He knew 
the procedure. He was in the meshes this time, snagged, 
and there was no way out. 

It was early morning when Garrens gave heed to the 
thought that had been tapping insidiously for attention. 
Stretched fully clothed on his bed, he had lain for hours in 
a semidaze, but now he bestirred himself to this only 
alternative to a living death in prison. As the obsession 
that he should have part of Kiverly’s riches had overcome 
him, so did this murmuring swell in his brain. There was 
a way out! 

There the psychological reaction from the restraint in 
which he had harnessed his criminal taint these many 
years attained its fullness. Roweled by the impending 
consequences of what he already had done, his moral per- 
ceptions, never keen, vanished. The criminal streak in his 
nature came into full play, controlling and dictating, and 
he gave it rein. He could not live in prison. Kiverly 
would send him there—the woman whose bonds he had 
stolen would send him there. At the expense of Kiverly 
alone could he hope to survive. Wherefore he nodded 
finally over the inescapable conclusion he must if neces- 
sary kill Kiverly to retain his own freedom. With the 
woman he might plead for mercy and obtain it. To do so 
with Kiverly would be futile. Could he but remove the 
menace of Kiverly he would be safe from both angles. 

Garrens contemplated his problem with calm cunning. 
With a shrug of annoyance he shut out a picture of 
Kiverly’s wife and the thought that without Kiverly she 
would lose the courage that had borne her up so long and 
would die. The atom of good in his make-up squirmed 
over that idea—he had no quarrel with this woman who 
had suffered so much, only compassion — but he downed it 
as maudlin; he had himself to look out for first 

The same recklessness that marked his gambling pro 
clivities took hold of him. This, too, would be a gamble 
for the whole hog or nothing, except that in this case 
“ meant prison. And—he concentrated the 
By Monday after 


nothing” 
harder—he would have to act quickly. 
noon at the very latest it must be done 

The answer came to him through thinking of Monday 
morning when Kiverly would call him on the private 
phone connecting their offices. In a flash it all spread 
before him. The phone was the cog essential to his 
program. 

Again he blinked away a vision of Kiverly’s wife, yet he 
made a concession to it. With what seemed to him praise- 
worthy virtue he decided to spare Kiverly’s life, notwith- 
standing the added risk; that is, he would not try to kill 

If he let Kiverly live, Garrens understood as he weighed 
the point carefully, the issue in the end would become on 
of veracity. He was willing to gamble on that, for the odds 
were in his favor. He would have the advantage of 
Kiverly’s reputation for eccentricity, even queerness, 
topped furthermore by the fact that Kiverly would be 
to his head. Reviewing his 
recent operations on the market, which, of course, would be 
checked up when Kiverly accused him, he was satistied 
that these would not dangerously embarrass his side. Hi 
defense would be an alibi, riveted and unshakable. He 
would admit having acted for Kiverly on Insoluble Carbon, 
but would maintain that the wash sales had been executed 


So could he reasonably dispute 


suffering from serious mjur 


according to orders. 
Kiverly’s assertion regarding the amount of money pro; 
vided for the transaction, because the wash sales naturally 
need not represent much actual cash—they could have 
been engineered with the same money working in a circle 

It would suffice to concede that Kiverly had given him 
twenty thousand dellars and he would turn over the 1100 
shares he had purchased, as proof of his good faith. Backed 
by an alibi as impenetrable as he would make it, they 
would have to give him the benetit of the doubt against 
Kiverly, who as everyone knew always had been odd in 
behavior; and who—it would be fair to assume—had been 
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further affected mentally by the blow on the head which 
would precede his charge against Garrens. 

Pausing in the perfection of his alibi plans, Garrens sat 
up with widening eyes and chuckled. Through this revi- 
sion of his scheme he would be better off than ever. Instead 
of a mere fifty thousand dollars he would pull out more 
than a hundred and thirty-five thousand to the good! 
Instead of returning a hundred thousand to Kiverly to 
settle the account, he would be required to restore only a 
fifth of thatsum! His “ profits” would be almost trebled— 
provided his alibi was staunch! 

With a little luck he was confident he could make himself 
secure. The old building wherein were his and Kiverly’s 
offices never had much traffic. Particularly at noontime 
was it deserted. That would be his hour. All he had to do 
was to time his movements with exactitude. 

Though this was Sunday, Garrens obtained down on the 
lower East Side the simple requirements for his plan. These 
consisted of a length of telephone wire and a leather- 
jacketed billy. The resources of the East Side are mani- 
fold and the seller seldom is inquisitive. To each end of the 
wire he had terminals affixed by the jack-of-all-trades in 
whose basement shop he made the purchase. Equipped 
thus, he went at once into the deserted streets of lower 
Manhattan and up to his office. 

His preparations were as meager as his purchases. 
Applying a scrap of random knowledge—cautiously con- 
firmed when he had got the wire—he connected the private 
line leading to Kiverly's office with his ordinary telephone. 
With exceeding care, noting the numbers on the wire 
ends —the interwoven varicolored threads denoting which 
belonged to receiver, transmitter and bell—he screwed 
them to the posts. 

When the job was done he had a connection with the 
central exchange from the instrument belonging to the 
private wire. He had “cut in” the private wire. And a 
test showed that while it did not carry the voice any too 
clearly, it was no worse than the noisy line to which every- 
one is experienced. 

Sitting beside the phone, fingering the billy, he conjured 
the morrow’s scene. The receipts he had given Kiverly 
were still in the latter’s pocketbook; Garrens had seen 
them the previous night. In Kiverly’s safe, he knew, was 
a memorandum book containing the only records of their 
dealings. With these receipts and that book destroyed, 
Kiverly would have no means of supporting his charges. 

Garrens calculated to make the crime appear to have 
taken several minutes at least in consummation. It must 
not bear the stamp of haste. He would have to drag out 
his stay in Kiverly’s office—-leave evidence beyond doubt 
that Kiverly’s assailant had been unhurried. The more 
leisurely the crime appeared to be, the stronger would be 
his alibi. He reduced it all with mathematical precision 
the striking down of Kiverly and the rifling of his pockets 
and the safe. And all the while that was taking place he 
would be talking on the telephone —ostensibly over his 
own phone, really over the private wire he had looped up to 
the outside. He foresaw no difficulty. Anyhow, here was 
his only chance of avoiding Sing Sing. He had no choice. 

His office was close by the stairs leading to Kiverly’s. 
The stairway was dark. It was improbable that he would 
meet anybody. The building was virtually deserted by its 
few occupants at noon. Kiverly’s door was right at the 
head of the stairs. The offices adjoining his were vacant. 
Kiverly would be wholly unsuspecting. No, there was 
little danger—if he moved with precision. 

Disconnecting the tap from the telephone and locking 
the billy in a drawer, Garrens went home to sleep. 

Before the market opened Monday the ticker told that 
Insoluble Carbon had procured the patents which would 
slash costs. Garrens read it as the tape unreeled in his 
office. He sat by the ticker until prices began to come 
over. Among the first quotations was Insoluble Carbon at 
14, up 4'9 from Saturday's close. Within fifteen minutes 
it advanced 7 more points, then hung fire. 

Schooling himself for the climax, he quietly answered 
the jubilant tone in which Kiverly phoned him. By an 
innocent query he confirmed his supposition that Kiverly 
would stay in to note the rising price. 

“You can have that eight thousand dollars now if you 
like,” Kiverly ended. ‘I guess you've earned it.”’ 

“Thanks!” Garrens clutched at the edge of the desk; 
it was disconcerting to have an offer of money from the man 
he was robbing and shortly would blackjack! ‘‘ Thanks— 
I don’t need it now. Nothing you want of me? I’m 
going out.” 

“Nothing.” Kiverly laughed softly. ‘Going over to 
. watch a board where the prices move faster than on the 
ticker?” he joshed. ‘I'd like to go myself.” 

“I'll probably do that. Good-by.” 

Garrens closed the conversation. He was afraid Kiverly 
in his exultation over the killing in Insoluble Carbon 
might eall for the complete statement of the operation. 

Never were there such long hours. Walking the streets 
aimlessly, he gulped in the air as the delay, so near the 
goal, dragged at his nerves. When the moment arrived he 
would go through with it, cruelly unmoved, callously un- 
affected. But he wished the moment would speed. 











The chimes of Trinity heralding noon called back his 
composure. He turned toward his office. From a booth 
in a crowded cigar store on the way he phoned a message to 
be delivered to a curb broker with whom Kiverly some- 
times traded. To the clerk who answered he gave in- 
structions to have the broker telephone Kiverly at 12:40 
o'clock. It was important, he impressed, and Kiverly 
would be available at that minute exactly. 

At 12:15 he reached the dismal building on Water Street. 
He nodded to a couple of workmen sitting eating lunch on 
the loading sill of the adjoining coffee warehouse. Imme- 
diately upon entering his office he telephoned a brekerage 
house where he was known and inquired about a stock 
then coming over the ticker. He wanted his movements 
to be recorded. The quotations he referred to would be 
remembered. The time they were sent out could be fixed. 
The ticker tape would furnish proof that he had been in 
his office from the time of reaching the building until he 
left it. 

During the succeeding fifteen minutes he was occupied 
continuously putting in calls to talk about current quota- 
tions. Constantly he referred to the tape that clattered 
through the machine. 

At 12:35 he cut in the private phone on the other, fasten- 
ing the terminals while he conversed. 

Getting connection with another broker, he again dis- 
cussed the trend of the market, citing with emphasis the 
figures appearing on the tape in voicing his opinions. Es- 
pecially did he want this man to remember. At 12:41 he 
requested the other man to hold the line. His body 
straightened, tense as a steel spring. Everything depended 
upon the next forty seconds. 

A step took him to the door. As he had anticipated, the 
hall was empty. Three steps at a time, he went upstairs. 
His right hand holding the billy in his pocket, he opened 
Kiverly’s door. 

In the act of setting down the telephone—he had just 
told the man whom Garrens had had phone him that there 
was some mistake— Kiverly looked round. 

The peakedness of Garrens’ face suspended the question 
on Kiverly’s lips. The pleasure born of the continued up- 
turn of Insoluble Carbon was displaced by an unreasoning 
hint of danger. He felt the air surcharged; was startled 
by the blaze in Garrens’ eyes. 

But Garrens gave him no opportunity to ponder the 
situation, to understand his foreboding. 

‘See what just came over the ticker?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“No! What e 

“Then look!” Garrens gestured peremptorily. ‘ Look!” 

Kiverly turned to the ticker. The billy crashed behind 
his ear. Vagrantly hoping he was measuring the blows 
without too much force, Garrens struck again—he had to 
be sure—and Kiverly went down insensible. 

Snatching up the private telephone, Garrens resumed his 
conversation. 

**Peddler at the door,” he explained, his voice dry and 
rasping but level. ‘‘Now, about’’—he pulled the ticker 
tape to him—‘‘about Consolidated Common ” and he 
talked on of what the quotations portended, incidentally 
and casually mentioning the time. ‘It’s eighteen minutes 
to one.” 

The telephone was of the style that combines receiver 
and transmitter. Without interrupting his talk, he was 
able to stoop quickly over Kiverly and withdraw his pock- 
etbook. From it he extracted the two receipts bearing his 
name and some money. 

Still talking of the flurry in Consolidated Common that 
was showing on the tape, he threw the pocketbook on the 
floor and turned to the small safe which stood open and 
within reach. Recognizing the memo book he was after, 
he stuffed it into his pocket, then dropped the other con- 
tents of the safe onto the floor as they might have been 
cast by someone who had examined everything. The 
drawers of Kiverly’s desk were rummaged and emptied 
in like manner. 

He grinned over how the ticker tape had conspired to 
help him. The long series of Consolidated Common trans- 
actions would stamp their conversation indelibly on the 
mind of the man at the other end of the wire, besides mak- 
ing it possible for Garrens to give more attention to 
Kiverly’s papers than he had expected. 

Several times he frowned doubtfully at Kiverly and had 
to control his voice. Kiverly looked so—so dead, lying 
there half on his face, through a grotesque twist in his 
neck, and the blood oozing from the puffing welts on his 
head. 

Looking at his watch, Garrens concluded. 

“It’s five minutes to one. I have a date up street at 
one. Thanks for the dope on the market.” 

Without the loss of an instant, he gave the operator an- 
other number. He signaled her impatiently, complaining 
that she was slow—and unscrewed the wires. When he got 
his party he exchanged a few words and asked that the 
line be held. 

With a jerk he tore loose the telephone instrument. He 
bent to learn that Kiverly was breathing. Opening the 
door an inch, he listened. There was no one on the stairs, 
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no sound of anyone stirring. Silently he sped down and, 
unseen, regained his own office 

The connection was alive on his phone. He continued 
the conversation. Beside him the ticker clattered, but he 
was no longer interested in what it related. His prime con- 
cern was to get out of the building—and stay out. 

His fingers were busy loosening the phone terminals. 

“Tt is three minutes to one,” he said. ‘I’ll meet you at 
Pine and William in a couple of minutes.” 

His friend’s office was at Pine and William Streets. 
Garrens could reach there handily by one o’clock. He 
was awkwardly coiling the length of wire used in his tap- 
ping operation into his pocket as the other acquiesced and 
hung up. 

Detaching the private instrument as he had that at 
Kiverly’s end, he threw both into a cupboard. He would 
dispose of these to-morrow. It was inadvisable to go out 
carrying a package. 

Whistling softly through dry lips, he quit his office. 
Three girl employees on the floor above, returning from 
lunch, went by while he locked the door. On a lower land- 
ing a man passed him. 

Walking briskly to keep his engagement, he recapitu- 
lated: Kiverly last had been known to be all right at 
12:41; the broker who had phoned him would testify to 
that. From 12:15 until 12:57 Garrens had been continu- 
ously on the telephone. From 12:37 until 12:55 he had 
been connected with the same person. Thereafter he had 
talked with another and gone out. All that time could be 
fixed definitely by the quotations on the ticker tape and 
by the phone operator whose sheet would record the series 
of calls. He had been seen departing from his office and 
from the building. According to all reason, he had not 
had time to commit the assault and robbery on the floor 
above, which on the face of things must have occupied 
several minutes. 

He had no idea how soon Kiverly would revive; no as- 
surance that he would recover at all. Now that it was 
done, he had a feeling that it would have been safer to kill 
Kiverly outright. He should not have remembered 
Kiverly’s broken wife and how she lived only for Kiverly’s 
love. Still—his hand closed on the little book he had 
stolen—it wouldn’t matter if Kiverly lived; he had noth- 
ing to corroborate his charges, and it would not be far- 
fetched to contend that he was suffering from an exag- 
gerated hallucination due to his injuries. 

Garrens relaxed. Every minute, every second practi- 
cally, was accounted for. He had fared more profitably 
also than he had reckoned in the beginning. Almost three 
times as much, he rejoiced, as would have been the loot 
had he gone no further than “taking Kiverly’s bet”! He 
had a wave of gratitude toward the man he had slugged 
for having forced this greater step! 

Garrens persuaded his friend to take the afternoon off 
and go to a theater. They dined together and did not 
part until after midnight. No question could be raised 
about whether Garrens had been back at his office that day. 

On the road home he got an early edition of a morning 
paper. In it he read that Kiverly had been found in the 
evening by an office cleaner and at last report had not 
returned to consciousness. His skull was fractured. 

Garrens slept fairly well. He did not deviate from his 
usual schedule in the morning. That the police had not 
come after him conveyed the inference that Kiverly had 
not recovered; that perhaps he was dead. He trembled a 
bit as he got a paper at the subway station. Kiverly still 
was alive—and Garrens breathed easier upon noting that 
the police were admittedly at sea. He had left nothing to 
identify himself with the crime. 

Garrens went round by the hospital but did not tarry 
there. The figure of Kiverly’s wife in a chair by the bed- 
side, a great cloak hiding her twisted body, her face 
wrought with anguish, struck into him too keenly. With 
a murmured expression he moved away, unable to stand 
the agony of despair in her staring dry eyes as she shud- 
dered at Kiverly’s unintelligible muttering. In that instant 
he regretted what he had done and prayed for Kiverly’s 
life; and he shrank from the thought of how easily 
they could break him down by confronting him with this 
woman. Then he hardened again and the twinge of regret 
was overcome as he chatted with the policeman who hov- 
ered near. He suppressed a grin when the officer remarked 
that he was waiting for Kiverly to rouse and give a de- 
scription of his assailant. Garrens also was looking forward 
to that. 

Proceeding downtown, he came upon the police examin- 
ing the papers in Kiverly’s office. The inspector in charge 
of the detective bureau, two detectives and a Bertillon 
expert were present. Seated at the desk while he went 
through its contents, the inspector glanced inquiringly as 
Garrens hesitated on the threshold. 

‘Has anything—developed’’? Garrens’ tone was hushed. 
He was not nervous, but there was a stiffness in his vocal 
organs; he had to strain to get the words out. This was 
too much like stuffing one’s head into the lions’ den! It 
irritated him mildly that Kiverly did net at once come to, 
He would then get past the ordeal of arrest. 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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The ‘‘ Yellow Chassis’’ Trucks —that serve so well 
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Greatest Motor Truck Service 





There are more than 
1400 Republic Service 
Stations in this country 
alone—in practically 
every city, town and 
community. Republic 
Service is mair.tained in 
thirty foreign countries. 
Republic satisfaction is 
world-wide. 


—a truck is no more efficient than the service that 
goes with it. 

—this is something you fnust bear in mind when 
selecting your truck. 

—let the famous Republic shield be your protection. 


—it isn’t merely a “sign” pasted on a window; it 
means a fully equipped service organization, amply 

' stocked with parts—always at your service and 
in your service. 


—think this over seriously before you buy. 
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Conctuded from Page 46) 

The Bertillon man, on his knees at the desk, lifted his 
gaze from the magnifying glass through which he was com- 
with the black imprint of ten finger 
eyes flickered at the card— Kiv- 
this unpleasant re- 
would avail them 


par ing finger print 
a card. Garrens’ 
prints. He gulped at 
minder, though he knew the effort 
nothing; he had left no such traces. 

The ticker rattling out the gossip preceding the market 
opening suddenly sounded disturbingly loud. He wished 
it would be still. 

“Know him?” The inspector had been appealing vainly 
to heaven to send someone who was intimate enough with 
Kiverly to supply something to start on. 

““Yes.”’ Garrens moved a step into the room. “I 
worked for him—at times.”” He played up to the situation 
well, his face tragic, an arm thrown out, the newspaper 
crushed in his hand. “‘God! This is terrible!” 

lhe inspector looked him over with dawning interest. 

‘What d’you mean, worked for him? When did you see 


tips on 
erly’s finger 


> 


last 

‘ As his broker 

both queries and added 
him in the hall when he came in 

‘Didn't see him later than that 

Didn't see anybody suspicious-looking in the building‘ 

No-o. I wasn’t here much yesterday—only early in 

the morning and a little while at the noon hour.”” His gray 


hin 
yesterday morning.”” Garrens answered 
“My office is downstairs. I saw 
just said good morning.” 

say, in the afternoon? 


>» 


face pursed sympathetic ally. 

‘Poor old Kiverly! They say at the hospital that he 
has a fighting chance. It-—-ah, must have been some aim 
less thug, don’t you think? Though how he should have 
picked on Kiverly is hard to understand. He has the repu- 
tation down here of being a piker, you know, though,” 
Garrens smiled, “that isn’t quite true.” 

What d’you mean?” The inspector got up. This was 
the most interesting news he had heard. ‘‘ Wasn't he just 
a piker? 
head 


believe he Was, 


Garrens shook his He balanced his words. ‘“‘He 
nade folks but at times he played pretty 


eavy. He was queer that way— queer.’ 


He related the manner in which Kiverly had operated, 
ilways secretly, never letting it become known that he was 
n the market He did not talk too much but enough to 
lend an indistinct and eccentric atmosphere to Kiverly 


und his method 
1 wound up a deal for him on Saturday,” 
Insoluble Carbon, I was to turn over the 
and make an accounting to-day, I bought 1100 
shares for him—he ip twenty thousand dollars. Car- 
bon closed at 27 yesterday, double what he bought at. 
Maybe,” his brows lifted lugubriously, ‘‘ maybe you'd like 
to see my accounts, inspector, to make sure I’m all right.” 
The inspector stared at him. 


went on 
q,arrens, ““in 
stock j 


put 


I guess that ain't necessary,” he grunted, and swung 
ubout to answer the telephone. He grimaced at Garrens 
us he set the instrument down, and jested, ‘‘Giving me 
the dope on you <a 

‘Huh?” Garrens’ eyes flew wide and his muscles 
tensed. In the same breath he realized that the officer's 
remark was not ominous and recovered himself. His 
fright passed unnoticed as, settling again at the desk, the 


inspector amplified that the call had been from a detective 
to whom Kiverly’s wife had mentioned Garrens as a pos- 
sible information. Garrens already having told 


of his relations! ip with Kiverly, the inspec tor attached no 


ource of 
fignificance to it 

‘If L can be of any 
silence tentatively. 


” 


assistance Garrens broke the 


“Sure!"" The inspector accepted without turning bis 
head You might be able to help us out, once we lay 
hands on a lead. Can you stick round?” 

“Yes; I'll be glad to.” 


He felt that his apparent frankness had made his posi- 
The police would recall it when Kiverly 
if he ever revived sufficiently to 


tion more solid 


made his accusation 


make it. In conjunction with the absence of any evidence 
bringing him into the case, and on the contrary his thor- 
ough alibi, it would discount the charge and give weight to 


the blows had upset Kiverly’s brain. 


the contention that 
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Shortly after ten o’clock a loose end was gathered up. 
The broker who had telephoned Kiveriy at 12:40 o’clock 
notified the police of that incident. Headquarters passed 
the information on to the inspector on the scene. 

Immediately this was fastened upon as a pointer on the 
hour at which the crime had been committed. It narrowed 
the question of time, and that was not a worthless consid- 
eration. The purpose of the fake message, it was decided, 
had been to make sure that Kiverly was in his office. 

They traced the call promptly, only to learn that it had 
originated in a cigar store where the public phones were in 
steady use. But though they drew blank in that direction, 
the closer approximation of the time permitted a more 
circumscribed search for the guilty. Attention was focused 
upon those who had been in the building at 12:40 or soon 
thereafter. 

Garrens again was brought into the limelight. Like 
everybody else on the premises, he was asked to account 
for himself. 

His hand was firm as he toyed with a cigar and made 
pretense of jogging his memory. ‘“‘Let’s see —** 

He smiled now at the ticker humming with the day’s 
prices. He wondered how Insoluble Carbon was coming 
on! He smiled at the ticker—the mainspring of his alibi! 
“‘Let’s see. I phoned some folks about stocks—that’s why 
I came to the office. I was checking up on the market—to 
decide whether I ought to get in.” 

“‘Ye-ah.”’ The inspector nodded. He supposed he was 
wasting time on Garrens, but it had to be done. ‘‘ You 
talked with ny 

‘‘Simpson, at Marson & Company,” filled in Garrens, 
“‘about Modern Petroleum. The ticker showed it up a 
fraction and I wanted to know if that meant anything. I 
asked him about a couple of others that came on the tape 
then, but I don’t recall what they were.” 

He named three more men with whom he had conferred 
on current quotations, and wound up with: 

“Then I talked to Campbell at Bannon’s. Consolidated 
Common looked good to me. There was heavy trading in 
it—a whole string of sales on the ticker, I remember, while 
we talked. It looked like a good buy, but Campbell said 
not and I let it alone.”” He paused, chewing on the cigar. 
“That was all, I guess—oh, yes, except that when I got 
through with Campbell I phoned a friend and went to 
meet him.” He gave the name of the man whose company 
he had been in throughout the afternoon and evening. 

“Uh-huh!"” The inspector hoped the two men he had 
dispatched to canvass the building were learning some- 
thing. He turned apathetically the Bertillon man 
pointed to the bell box of the private telephone. 

“What did he have two phones for?” queried the 
finger-print expert. ‘‘ Where'd this go to?”’ Garrens gave 
him back a vacant stare and held his breath. He was fear- 
ful of the magnifying glass in the hands of this keen-sighted 
man, though he could not conceive of any danger it might 
reveal. The inspector removed any immediate threat 
which possibly was there. 

‘Something that wasn’t worth taking out, most likely,” 
he said. ‘‘Let’s take a run through this plant and s f 
anybody can remember a thing.” 

Garrens went downstairs with them. 

“‘T’'ll be here if you want me,” he remarked, unlocking 
his office 
“Say!"’ The inspector called a sleuth who appeared 
from another office. ‘“‘Go along with Garrens. He'll give 
you the fellows he talked to yesterday. 

You can phone ’em for confirmation.” 

Garrens held the door open for the detective. The 
humor of the situation was increasing. Now they were 
going to use his own phone to substantiate his framed 
alibi! He laughed to himself while he wrote the names and 
phone numbers in the order he had made the calls. It was 
funny to listen to this man ask the others to fix the exact 
time of their conversations with Garrens. 

Having reached the broker with whom Garrens last had 
conferred, it was gleaned that they had been on the wire 
from about 12:40 to 12:55. 

**He was asking about Consolidated Common,” said the 
“There was a whole clutter of it on the tape 
right then.” 


as 


some hames 


broker. 
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Automatically the detective glanced at Garrens’ ticker. 
His eyes brightened, narrowed—shifted to Garrens, who 
stood looking out a window at a dead wall. 

“What is the symbol for Consolidated—how does it 
appear on the ticker?”’ he questioned. “What? CN? 
Thanks! That’s all.’ 

Thoughtfully he hung up the receiver. His gaze 
wandered over the room—and rested on the bell box 
which lacked a telephone instrument! He remembered the 
duplicate in the office upstairs and was thinking of that 
when Garrens swung on his heel. 

“All O. K?” 

“I guess so,” the reply came absently. “I wish you’d 
dig up the inspector for me while I call the man you were 
out with. Will you?” 

“Certainly.” 

No sooner was Garrens out of the office than the detec- 
tive bent over the ticker. He swore softly, joyously. He 
did not make the further inquiry by telephone but posted 
himself at the door instead. There he intercepted Garrens 
and the inspector. 

He shot a significant glance at his superior. 

“Maybe if Mr. Garrens went over the papers up in 
Kiverly’s place, inspector, he might see something that 
we couldn’t make out—something worth looking up.” 

“That won’t hurt.” The inspector had caught the 
warning. “‘ You don’t mind, Garrens?”’ 

“Of course not! Wait till I lock my office.” What a 
pack of dolts they were! 

As Garrens began his inspection the detective went out, 
remarking that he’d help interrogate the other tenants. 

Half an hour later he reappeared. A stranger accom- 
panied him. 

“We've got it on him, inspector,” he announced abruptly, 
loudly. ‘‘Like a tent!” 

Garrens spun in his chair. He could not down the dread 
that blanched his face. The paper in his hand fell to the 
floor. The words had come to his ears like an explosion of 
dynamite. 

““On—whom?” 

The words burst unbidden from him in a great throbbing 
breath. His heart constricted. A crushing weight seemed 
to settle on him, paralyzing and disastrous. He fought to 
maintain his poise. His alibi was good! They could not 
break it down! They couldn’t — 

“On you!” retorted the detective succinctly. “Like a 
tent!” He paused with triumphant effect before he 
explained. “‘ You'll have to subpoena the Stock Exchange 
records, inspector. Here’s a man with a copy of what went 
on the ticker from noon until after one o’clock. That’s 
all we need.” 

Like a hunted animal in doubt which way to spring 
Garrens sat tight in the chair, his lips wreathing in a snarl, 
his hands clawing. It was unbelievable! What if they had 
the ticker records? The ticker would 

The detective confronted him. 

“You remember that string of Consolidated Common 
sales you talked to Campbell about 12:40 and 
12:55? We-ll, if you were in your own office how did you 
get them? Your ticker ran out of tape at 12:46! That 
flurry in Consolidated was just getting under way 
then!” 

Closing his eyes, Garrens lay back. His rage subsided; 
gave way to the death chill of despair. Distantly he heard 
the detective elaborating to his chief. 

**T don’t know exactly how he managed, but I’ve a guess 
these dinguses they fix the wires to,” he indicated the 
telephone box, “‘ will show some fresh scratches. There's a 
box like that down in his office—and two telephone instru- 
ments in a cupboard. A phone man can dope out the 
rest.” 

Garrens opened his eyes. The policemen were looking at 
him and he smiled bitterly. There wasn’t any use being 
mad! He had lost another bet—his last bet! What a 
damnably small thing to lose on—Ticker Tape! 

He listened as a detective set down the phone. 

“Kiverly’s come they: think he’ll live. 
Garrens did it.” 

Ticker Tape! Another two yards would have saved him. 
His luck had held rotten to the end! 
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25 Mites AN HouR Douste Distance Fracite Goons PRrorecteo 25% Less GASOLINE Dousce-Quicn Detrvery 


Heine Goods at Passenger Speed 
—the Tire for the Job 


25 Miles an Hour Being built of thousands of cable cords, floated layer on 
layer in new live rubber, these tires give and take as they 
roll on uneven ground, neutralizing shocks and making the 
truck ride with the ease of a passenger car. 


Hauling goods at passenger speed is, in the forward sweep 
of this new industrial age, a decisive factor in the expansion 
of a business. With the special tires we have built for fast 


hauling, trucks are traveling twice the distance they formerly . 
did, thereby adding an immense domain to the trading area 10% to 25% Less Gasoline 
of their owners. As compared with the solid tire the uniform Miller Cord 
: : saves from 10 to 25 per cent and more in the gasoline con- 
Double-Quick Service sumption, and also heavily cuts down truck de- 


In many quarters where Miller Cords are used the 
trucks are rendering service twice as prompt; in 
others they are making double the number of 
deliveries, thus cutting the average cost per 
delivery nearly half. 


Protects Fragile Goods 


The Miller Heavy Duty Cord Tire 
is accomplishing these feats not 
only because it is built for speed, 
but because its wonderful elas- 
ticity cradles the truck and the 
load, and protects all manner 
of fragile goods from de- 
structive vibration. 


| a + ca , ~~ Makers of Miller Uniform Tires — 
| m . ] t e rr , Geared-to-the-Road 
| | ) Also Miller Surgeons Grade 
Weel 2N 21 40) -TO-THE ROAD /)) . a 
SS UNIFORM MILEAGE as P 
~ 
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preciation and repairs. 


Long Distance and Uniform 


The wide adoption of Miller Tires for 
truck service is partly due to these ad 
vances and partly to their Uniform 
Mileage and Geared -to-the-Road 
Tread. Casing after casing Miller 
Tires are all long distance run- 
ners, because Miller builders are 
trained to a champtonship 
standard and do not vary. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 


Dept. A-177, Akron, Ohio 















rants and pitching magnificently. Even the 

Sea Wolves’ fans applauded him; and that was 
a tribute, for they hated Ginger. As he went along setting 
the Wolves down in order inning after inning, the archaic 
grand stand, the last wooden structure in the big leagues, 
rumbled in reluctant tribute. 

Ginger himself had hopes of that no-hit game that had 
eluded him in sixteen years of pitching in the bushes and 
under the big top. He wanted that and he wanted it now; 
there weren't many good games left in him. The flame- 
topped one, from a physical standpoint, had an aging 
frame and an arm as fragile as a wine glass. Mentally he 
had a mean disposition, the strategy of a Foch, a terrible 
knowledge of every batter’s weakness, and ability to put 
the ball through a knot hole about four times out of five. 

He was using the entire arsenal to-day. For almost six 
innings the Sea Wolves had come up to the plate, waved 
weakly or popped little flies or trickled puny grounders, 
They were eating out of Ginger’s freckled hand. 

Late in the sixth Tom Derry hitched his belt, sauntered 
to the plate, tapped the dirt out of his spikes with the bat, 
drew a line to mark the inner side of the batter’s box and 
faced Flynn. 

Ginger smiled sardonically. He wound up with the lazy 
grace of a stretching panther and sent the venom-laden 
pill over. Plock! Ball and bat met with a queer hollow 
sound like the popping of a cork, and Tom tore for first. 
The bleacher gods, noting that sound so different from the 
usual clear whiplike report, turned to each other and said 
wisely: “Hit ‘er on the end of the bat that time.” 

The effort seemed poor enough A pale liner, breast 
high, headed straight for Ginger. The big pitcher squared 
himself and waited for it 

A queer thing happened. Halfway from the box the ball 
For a flicker it hung in the air. Then it 
no arching over as a fly droops in a 


(Fane: FLYNN was in there for the Cormo- 


seemed to stop 
dropped. There was 
gentle curve as it loses momentum, One instant the ball 
was traveling in a straight line down the diamond. Then 
it stopped and sought the ground as though falling from a 
hand. It simply described a right angle instead of the 
usual parabola. 

Flynn, the shock of surprise past, flung himself at the 
ball. But he was hopelessly late. Derry had crossed first 
with the Sea Wolves’ first hit of the game. There was no 
niche in balldom’s hall of fame this day for Ginger. 

Flynn’s uncertain temper burned like his hair. He 
passed the next batter and made a two-base wild throw in 
an effort to catch Derry napping. The Sea Wolves’ second 
baseman slid home with the first run of the game. 

Incidentally it was enough. Pudge Hicks was pitching 
some ball too. The Cormorants got a hit occasionally, but 
they couldn't score. A one-hit game helps some, and that 
seemed Ginger’s achievement until Derry came up again 
in the ninth. He waited for three balls, caught a good one 
with a swift chop and sent a grounder toward short. 

There was another hollow cork-pulling sound. Though 
the ball got away with a good speed it hopped in a queer, 
stilted fashion. When still twenty feet from Bugs O’Brien, 
who was waiting for it at the edge of the grass, the unruly 
sphere rocketed in the air, gave up all forward motion and 
died ignominiously. Derry had it beaten so far that Bugs 
made no attempt to throw 

“The lucky stiff!"" crowed the bleachers. ‘Two on the 
end o’ the bat and the only two hits of the game! Atta 
boy, Tom!” 

“Hold on a minute!” 
the umpire. ‘This piker’s packin’ a flat stick. 
a look at it.” 

The official looked. We called his colleague from the 
field and they put their heads together over the bat, while 
grinning Tom Derry squatted on first and the grand stand 
boomed and trembled under happy heel beats. After a 
thorough survey and various tappings and squintings, 
Umpire Gleason announced: ‘Bat's all right. Must have 
hit it on the end. Batter up!” 

Ten minutes later the sporting extras were trumpeting 
in great black type: “‘Sea Wolves, 1; Cormorants, 0.” 


snarled the empurpled Ginger to 
Go take 


Katherine Cahill, cashier of the Occidental Hotel, was 
standing behind the wicket of curlicued bronze. She 
didn’t look too stylish, as young lady cashiers sometimes 
do. One gathered the impression that her clothes were not 
entirely for ornament. But she looked very desirable with 
her clear blue eyes and her clean-cut features and the deep- 
brown hair that stopped just this side of outright curling. 

At just this moment Miss Cahill was somewhat nervous 
and embarrassed, though hiding her feelings well. Only a 
spot of color in each cheek betrayed her. For on the other 
side of the wicket, shoulder brushing shoulder offensively, 
stood the duelists of the afternoon, Ginger Flynn and Tom 
Derry. They had been standing thus for ten minutes, each 
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lave Quite a Lot 
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refusing to give ground. To one whose sight was not 
hopelessly impaired it was evident that Tom Derry was 
fathoms deep in love with Kitty Cahill and that he was per- 
spiring from mingled wrath and mortification. It was also 
plain that Ginger esteemed Miss Cahill just as highly 
and that he was spoiling for a fight. 

The conversation was a monologue; the pitcher, with a 
grimace that passed for a smile and a joviality that fitted 
as awkwardly as would a dress coat on a grizzly, was 
flaying his milder rival. 

The brace of blows of the afternoon were the subject of 
Ginger’s talk. He had already referred to Derry as the 
“ping-pong kid,” “‘ burglar” and ‘‘ bush wizard” when Bill 
Paradis, baseball writer for the Morning News, spied the 
trio from afar. 

“Friendly as a bulldog with a sore foot,”” murmured Bill 
as he altered his course toward the cashier’s window. “If 
I don’t split em out there'll be blood on the chandeliers. 
Kitty wouldn't like that. 

“Good evening, folks,” he began breezily as he reached 
hailing distance. ‘‘Howdy, Miss Cahill? How are the 
dollars and the tens and the twenties coming in? That’s 
fine! Hard game to lose, Bob. You certainly had the old 
Wolves acting as though they’d found some poisoned 
meat."’ He hooked his arm into that of the second base- 
man. ‘Busy, Tom? Want to chin with you alittle.” He 
led, or rather propelled Derry away, leaving Flynn in 
surly triumph by the wicket. 

“Was the old redtop having some fun with you?” he 
queried when they were safely out of earshot, 

Derry’s face, usually placid, was wrinkled into a scowl. 

“I'd like to punch him in the jaw,” he declared fervently. 

“But you won’t, old kid,” returned the newspaper man. 
“It isn’t done, you know. You two birds mix it, and 
everybody knows the answer— Kitty. That wouldn’t help 
her any.” 

“Don't you suppose I see all that?” retorted Derry. 
**My hands are tied and he knows it. But I'd like to crown 
him just the same. He’s been riding me all season.” 

“You handed him something to-day all right; and the 
Lord, as well as most people, loves a winner, Where can 
we go to have a little talk?” 

“Up to my room,” replied Derry, whose anger was 
subsiding in a series of growls. 

“Il came over here,”’ announced Paradis, when he had 
lighted a cigarette and thumped the pillows into a com- 
fortable ball behind him as he sprawled on Tom’s bed, “‘to 
find out about this afternoon's performance,” 

‘What performance?” 

“Those two funny hits of yours.” 

“Why,” grinned the second baseman, “‘everybody says 
I hit ’em on the end of the bat.” 

“IT don’t,” returned the other positively. ‘I was watch- 
ing the first one. I didn’t notice your swing particularly, 
but I never saw a ball act as that one did. You line it out; 
it hangs in the air like a toy balloon and then falls as 
straight as though someone had rolled it off a roof. The 
second time I kept my eyes glued on you. That grounder 
wasn't hit on the end; I can swear to that. You've got 
something up your sleeve and I want to know what it is.” 

Derry leaned back in the one chair the room boasted, 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets and sighed with 
utter satisfaction. 

“Bill,” he said in a voice that trembled slightly with 
excitement, “I’ve got the world by the tail—and a down- 
hill drag.” 

“T knew it,”” Paradis nodded vigorously in compliment 
to his own shrewdness. ‘‘ Well, give me the dope. Mind 
you start at the beginning.” - 

Derry rose to pace the floor; in his growing enthusiasm 
and elation he could not sit still. Like Ginger, he had 
passed the first flush of youth. The newspapers, with 
unconscious cruelty that made him wince, called him ‘the 
veteran of many a hard contest” and recited the great 
changes that had taken place since he broke into the big 
show. He admitted twenty-eight years, which meant he 
was thirty-four or thirty-five. 

“It started accidentally down at training camp last 
spring,” he explained as he paced back and forth. ‘“‘We 
were all in the hotel billiard room one rainy day and some 
of the fellows got to fussing with the balls. You know— 
they'd twist them in their fingers and throw them out on 
the table with a snap. Then the English would take the 
ball and make it come back to them again.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“I tried it. You see, I have long fingers.” He raised his 
hands and Paradis saw that he spoke truth. Tom’s fingers 
were long, very slender and well modeled. His wrists 
also were long and very slim and supple. The hands, in 
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short, were of the type possessed by artists and 

musicians, very different from the spatulate-fingered, 

stumpy mitts of most ball players. 
“IT found I could get more English, more twist than 
anybody. I could make ’er do all sorts of stunts. Some- 
times it’d spin clear to the other end of the table before the 
reverse. Then she’d hook back to me, making a big curve 
as it came. Nobody else of the gang could do anything of 
the sort. 

“It set me thinking. A billiard ball’s about the size of a 
baseball, you know. ‘Why won’t a baseball do that?’ I 
says to myself. Of course a ball does curve in the air. I 
began wondering why, if a pitcher can get a big hook on the 
old pill in the air where there isn’t much resistance, you 
couldn’t get more where your resistance is furnished.” 

“I get you!"’ broke in the newspaper man eagerly. ‘‘ The 
pitcher puts the English on just as you did. Your billiard 
curve takes when the ball hits the cloth, though the twist 
is there when it leaves your fingers just as it’s on the 
baseball.”’ 

“That's it,”” nodded Tom. “Ever notice a hard-hit 
grounder—look at it close, I mean? Remember how the 
hops slant back toward the plate—don’t they?” 

“By Jove, they do!”’ agreed Paradis. ‘It isn’t a straight 
line that the ball describes from the ground up to the top 
of the bound. I’ve noticed ’em lean back and I often 
wondered what made it.” 

“I thought that was the English the pitcher put on, 
‘taking’ because the pill was hit. The bat and the ground 
furnished the resistance that the table did for the billiard 
ball. I argued a little further. I couldn’t see why, if the 
bat was whirling when the ball hit it ——” 

“That it wouldn’t impart the spin that your fingers do 
to the billiard ball,” broke in Paradis. ‘‘Crazy—like a 
fox!" 

“Right you are!”’ grinned Tom, pausing in his stride. 
“T got a bat and began practicing on it. I'd stand up and 
spin it when I got a chance until I could just make her 
purr. I keep one right by me sol can work some evenings. 
See here.” 

There was a bat in the corner of the room. He caught 
it up by the handle and extended it horizontally in front of 
him, grasping the handle with both hands. 

““Now watch!” 

He turned his supple wrists far over until the right one 
was bent on the forearm at an acute angle. His long fingers, 
intertwined about the tape-wound handle, jerked suddenly 
like the snap of a whip. The bat leaped into instant 
motion. He withdrew both his hands. 

The club remained horizontal in the air, absolutely 
unsupported. But it was spinning from left to right on its 
axis with incredible speed, giving out the low hum of a top 
as it is spun. For a moment this intense whirling motion 
overcame the force of gravitation. When Derry seized the 
handle deftly, the hum ended abruptly in a raspy “‘Z-zip!"’ 

“Ever see that done before?” he demanded proudly. 

“Never!” breathed the pop-eyed Paradis. “Say, boy, 
she sang like a buzz saw!” 

“It took me months to get that song out of her,” smiled 
Derry. ‘‘When I did, I figured things ought to happen. 
So I got a sand-lot pitcher and a couple of kids for chasers 
to sneak down to the ball yard with me one morning. I 
told the boy to put everything he had on and lay ’er over 
waist high. Well, he did!” 

““What happened?” 

“Not a thing! I got a nice clean little hit over second. 
I twisted the old bat good and hard just as I swung too. 
We tried it again; this time it was a grounder. No English 
at all. 

‘I couldn’t believe my idea was as foolish as it looked 
and we kept it up all morning. Those kids chased balls till 
their tongues hung out, but the old reverse never worked 
once. Looked as though I'd backed a dead one. 

“Tried it next day with a better pitcher and still all I 
did was to sharpen my batting eye. There was never a 
false move to the little old pill. I came back to the hotel, 
threw the bat under the bed and tried to forget my 
foolishness. But I couldn’t help puzzling over it. I’d been 
at it so long the thing was a bug with me, like perpetual 
motion to some guys. 

“After a while it struck me all of aheap: Why not try 
the twist in the opposite direction? That seemed worth 
trying. I dug out the bat and started in all over again, 
bending my wrists the opposite way until I could spin her 
just as hard. : 

“T’d learned something from my experiments. As I 
started my swing I also started the spin. But I gripped the 
bat again just as it met the ball. That killed some of the 
spin—deadened the English I wanted to pass on to the 
pill. I had to learn to guide the bat without gripping so 
the ball got the full benefit of the reverse English. 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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The Standard Spark 








Ask For AC 


and have been using AC Spark Plugs for 
years; when the Government needed a reliable 


When you say to the garage-man, ‘‘Put in 
a spark plug,’’ you pave the way for trouble 
— short circuits, hard starting and motor- 
misses. 


It is just as easy to say, ‘‘Put in an AC 











plug for aviation service, after a careful test, | 


Plug of} LHe i orld 


army engineers chose AC for standard equip 
ment on all Liberty and Hispano-Suiza atr- 
craft motors. 


Doesn’t that prove that AC Spark Plugs 
are the spark plugs you want for your car? 


If you drive an Overland, Studebaker or 
Ford, ask for AC Carbon Proof Plugs. 


They are 


Champion 


Menominee Trucks 

Midland Trucks 

Mitchell 

Moline-Knight 

Moreland Trucks 

Napoleon Trucks 

Nash 

National 

Nelson 

Nelson Tractors 

Nelson & Le Moon 
Trucks 

Netco Trucks 

Northway 

Oakland 


¢ oO ” on ° 
Spark Plug. That does away with all 
the old annoyances. 
{ y . . 
| You need not experiment with every make 
° ’ 
of spark plug in the dealer’s show case. 
Just remember this when you buy spark 
plugsagain: Most manufacturers of high grade 
cars use AC Spark Plugs for factory equipment, 
Od 
: These manufacturers use AC Spark Plugs for 
\ Acason Trucks Betz Trucks Crane-Simplex F-W-D Trucks Hispano-Suiza Knos Tractors ‘ 
i] Acme Trucks Brockway Trucks Daniels Gabriel Trucks Howell Z Trucks 
’ Advance-Rumely Buffalo Motors Davis Genco Light Tractors La Crosse Tractors 
' Tractors Bugatti Deere Tractors G.B.S. Motors Hudson Lalley-Light 
Ahrens Fox Fire Buick Delco-Light G. M.C. Trucks Hupmobile Liberty 
rucks Cadillac Diamond 1 Gramm - Bern Jackson Liberty Aircraft 
. American-LaFrance J. i. Case T. M. Co Trucks stein Trucks Jordan Motors 
American Trucks Chalmers Diehl Trucks Gray Dort Jumbo Trucks Locomobile 
Anderson Chandler Dodge Brothers Hackett Kalamazoo armon 
Chevrolet Dort Hall Trucks Trucks Master Trucks 
Appleton Tractors Chicago Trucks Duesenberg Harvey Trucks Kent Concrete Maxim Fire 
Auburn ole Motors Hatfield Mixers Trucks 
Avery Tractors Commonwealth Eagle Tractors Haynes KisselKar Maytag 
Beck-Hawkeye Conestoga Trucks Esse Herschell- Kleiber Trucks McLaughlin 
Trucks ContinentalMotors Federal Trucks Spillman Kiemm Trucks (Canada) 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No 
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1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patent 


self-cleaning. 


Ignition Co., FLINT, 


factory equipment 


Pioneer Tractors 
Premier 

Reo 

Re Vere 

Riker Trucks 
Kobinson Fire 


Old Keliable 
ruck 
Oldsmobile 
Owens Light & 
Power Plants 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan-American 
Parker Trucks Rowe Trucks 
' RKRutenber Motors 
t Samson Tractors 
f Sandow Trucks 
Saron 
Scripps-Booth 
Scripps Motors 


7aterson 
vatriot Trucks 


Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 


Vachigan 


S.S.E. Co 


Seagrave Fire Trucks 
Titan Trucks 


Seneca 
Signal Trucks lower Trucks 
Singer Universal Trucks 
Smith Motor Wheel United States Motor 
Standard “8 Prucks 


tnited Trucks 

Vim Trucks 

Ward la France Trucks 
Westcott 

White 

Whitney Tractors 
Wileos Trusx 
Wisconsin Motors 


Standard Trucks 
Stearns-Koight 
Sterling Engines 
Sterling Motors 
Sterling Trucks 
Stewart Trucks 
Straubel Engines 
Sullivan Truck 
Swartz Lighting Plants Wolverine Tractors 
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Kreolite Floors Increase Human E-fliciency in the Glass Industry 


New plant of the Owens Bottle Company, Charleston, W. Va., equipped throughout with Kreolite Wood Blocks 


Th vreatest factor to be dealt with in 
the manulacture of glass is the intense 
heat 

Men cannot afely work 
furnaces which throw out temperatures 
up to LSOO cle yrees Fahrenheit, over floors 
which conduct heat 


around — the 


Furthermore, most floors soon crumble 
under this high temperature 


> * * 


(;* ATER endurance, and adaptability 
of Kreolite Wood Block Floors have 
made them indispensable to this industry 
Phe pecially at signed, well 
Kreolite Blocks are first thoroughly im 
pregnated with Kreolite Preservative Oil 
then laid so 


SCaSOTIE d 


by our own prurte nted process, 
that only the tough end grain is exposed 
Each installation § is individual 
thought and attention by our Factory 
Floor Eneineer to fit the floor to the 
pecific conditions it must encounter 


give n 


\/ iy I] aQidaiions are midde over worn 
floor 4 lif f niert Grit 4 it} produ lion 
* * 
HE Plant of the Owens Bottle Company 
at Charleston, W. Va., furnishes another 
excellent example of the remarkable qual 
ities of these floors 


UND! R varving conditions of heat, cold 
and extremely heavy wear, they have 
stood the test. In 1917, this company con 


structed a complete new plant at this point 


Che floor problems in this plant, devoted 
to the manufacture of bottles, are both 
difficult and vital to the 


industry 


success of the 


floors are subjected to 
floors are laid 


DART of the 
blistering heat The 
within 18” of the melting pots. 


In this one plant 200,000 sq. ft. of 
Kreolite Groove Block were laid according 
to our specifications. At about the same 
time, 210,000 sq. ft. were installed in the 
plant of the Libbey-Owens Plate Glass 
Plant at Kanawha City, W. Va., and, over 
100,000 sq. ft. in the Whitney Glass Com- 
pany’s Plant at Glassboro, N. J. The 
plans for all these plants were designed 
by The DeVore Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


* * * 


LETTER from the Vice President of the 
Owens Bottle Company expresses the 
satisfactory way in which Kreolite Wood 
Block Floors have met these conditions. 


I -™REOLITE Wood Block Floors have 

been proving very satisfactory, they 
are comfortable under foot, stand up well 
under heavy trucking, eliminate all dust, 
and in addition they are more durable than 
any other floors.” 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors are now being 
used extensively in the glass industry. One 
of the latest plants to install them being the 
Illinois Glass Company of Alton, Ill. This 
concern laid 30,000 sq. ft. last winter and 
has since contracted for 15,000 additional 


sq. It. ol KXreolite Wood Block Floors. 


* + * 


™REOLITE Wood Block Floors are 
specially adapted for use in machine 
shops, foundries, warehouses, loading plat- 
forms, area-ways, roundhouses, paper mills, 
tanneries, stables and garages. 


Our book on Kreolite Factory Floors 
covers this subject thoroughly. It contains 
authoritative information useful for Con- 
struction Engineers, Architects, Industrial 
Executives and others interested in better 
and more permanent factory floors. It will 
be sent upon request without obligation. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cl« veland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
“T didn’t dare let anyone know what I was doing and I 
did most of my practicing in my hotel room, wherever we 
happened to be playing. I broke two electric light globes 
and a looking glass, but the hang of it was coming to me.” 

“You were perfecting your technic.” 

“That’s it! When I was sure of making a swing from 
any place and at any angle, high ball or low ball, with the 
old wagon tongue humming her little song, I tried it again. 
And this time—she worked. Every morning for two weeks 
I rehearsed what happened this afternoon. Paradis, I can 
hit ’em if I can dope out the pitcher at all, and put on that 
old reverse English every time. 

“It’s all the same—grounder or liner or fly. The reverse 
takes ’em sooner or later, depending on how hard I hit. 
If it’s a liner she drops down dead as you saw to-day. A 
grounder is only good for three or four hops—never more 


than five. A fly may start for the bleachers, but it drops 


down fifty to a hundred feet back of the base line. 

“They can’t dope ’em. A fielder’ll start for the fence on 
a long hit and the old whiz-ball will make him look foolish. 
And the infield can’t judge ’em, as you saw to-day.” 

“They'll get next to you after a few games and play in 
close,”” objected Paradis. 

“T’ll drop the whiz and knock their teeth out,” retorted 
Tom. ‘I’ve gone over it from every angle, old-timer, and 
she’s absolutely fool-proof. I got this baseball werld by 
the tail, I tell you!” 

The sport-writer’s answer was to roll off the bed and 
shake hands tumultuously. 

““You lucky son-of-a-gun!’’ he pronounced. ‘“‘ You're as 
much of a philosopher as Ike Newton, or Jim Watts, the 
teakettle fellow. You’ve discovered and applied a new 
principle of physics.’ 

““Whatever that is,” grinned Tom. 

“That’s right!’ vociferated the excited William. 
“Many a college’d haul off and give you a B. S. for less’n 
that. You lucky stiff!’’ he breathed again between awe and 
admiration. 

“Now to cash in on it,” he continued, resuming his place 
on the bed and hooking his long right leg over his left 
knee. ‘It’s sure fire, you say. What can you hit?” 

“Better than eight hundred, allowing for everything. 
Once in a while some real pitcher’s going to slip something 
over on me. But not often. I had to watch the ball pretty 
close and I improved a lot just from the practice. I’m 
batting right round three hundred as it is. With that old 
whiz-ball—oh, boy!” 

“T noticed your clubbing’s picked up lately. How much 
money you got?”’ he demanded abruptly. ‘Not a buffalo 
nickel, I suppose.” 

““Who, me? I got six hundred cases in Liberty Bonds!” 
announced Tom proudly. 

Paradis scorned him with a fluted whistle 

“Six —hundred—cases, and you’ve been fifteen years in 
the big show! What you demon ath-a-letes do with your 
coin gets me. Say, man, you should have thirty or forty 
thousand dollars. 

“Six hundred—man, if you were thinking of getting 
married that wouldn’t buy the license these days. You 
were thinking some that way, I take it?”’ 

“T was,” agreed Tom, blushing an honest red. 

“All set, then. Guess I'll put you over strong; smear 
you all over the sport page; give you the banner line 
to-morrow morning. A story like that’ll bring a thousand 
more people to the park. You won’t throw me down 
though—sure you can deliver?” 

“‘Dead sure, Bill!” 

“Then you strike old Buck for a thousand more for the 
season, conditional on the Sea Wolves’ taking the flag. 
Does he know about the whiz-ball stuff?”’ 

“Yes; he noticed something and I told him. He swears 
I’m lying to him.” 

“The old porch climber! He knows if you’ve got it the 
boys’ll breeze in. Why, their heads are up this minute! 
They had everything but a little luck, and this stunt of 
yours brings them that. So you go out there and get three 
hits to-morrow and then nail him for the thousand. I'll 
put you across for a wad of dough that’ll make your Sea- 
Wolf salary look like cigarette money.” 

“How?” queried Tom curiously. 

“T don’t know—exactly, but I'll do it. You just dump 
the old apple six hundred or better and I'll find the way. 
I have a scheme or two in my noodle that I'll work out.” 

Derry was looking down into the street from the open 
window. 

“For half of it, I suppose?” he suggested dryly over his 
shoulder. 

“For not a thin dime of it!’ was the scornful reply. 

The ball player wheeled about. 

“Then what do you get out of it—all this extra work 
and everything? I suppose there’ll be a lot of work to it?” 

“Some,” agreed Paradis, standing up. ‘‘I’ll be paid. 
My artistic sense’ll be gratified in mapping an ornamental 
career for you; in proving to the blasé young gentlemen 
who write sport stuff for various slimy contemporaries 
that there’s something new in baseball; and by trying out 
various wrinkles in the selling game. 
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“Oh, I'll be paid, all right!”” He kindled under his own 
words. ‘‘I’ll make theater managers forget Harry Lauder, 
and the Chautauquas hurdle Bryan to get you. Shouldn’t 
wonder if I put you in the movies. Ever make a speech?” 

“Never did,” said the puzzled Tom. 

“Fine! Virgin territory from the jawbone up. All you 
got to do, old top, is to step out there and make the pellet 
say ‘plock!’ every day. Start ’er with three to-morrow.” 

Derry saw dimly the possibilities of much money 
unfolding. 

“Gee, I wish I'd staggered onto this thing ten years 
ago!”” he mourned. And then he added philosophically: 
*‘Aw, well, we can’t have everything.” 

“No, we can’t,” responded Bill briskly. ‘‘But we can 
have quite a lot.” 


Tom contributed four hits next day. One was a line 
drive that dumped abruptly over second. One started like 
a screamer toward left-field bleachers and dropped yards 
behind Jack Cannavan as he was legging it for the wall. 
One was a miserable little grounder. The fourth was an 
honest smash against the shins of Bugs O’Brien, who came 
far up on the grass to pick on the next cripple and came 
near being crippled himself, since Derry put no reverse on 
that one. 

Tom drove in four runs and scored two himself. It was a 
free-hitting game and the Sea Wolves won—eight to four. 
A crowd of large proportions, drawn thither by Bill 
Paradis’ story in the Morning News, yelled itself to a 
joyous glow each time Derry came to bat—winey music to 
a veteran who yesterday was all but through. 

Buck McCue, cynical philosopher who managed the 
Sea Wolves, proved unexpectedly mellow when Tom 
approached him for a thousand-dollar bonus, to be paid 
if the Wolves won the pennant. 

“You got something, old-timer!’’ agreed Buck, placing 
a fresh ration of fine-cut where it would do the most good; 
“you got something—I’ll say that for you. I don’t know 
what the hell it is and I don’t care so long as it wins ball 
games. Them Cormorants are wailin’ like banshees 
already, and they’re the gang we're racin’ to the rag. I’ll 
fall for anything—once. We win this pennant and you get 
a thousand berries. But’’—and he lowered grizzled 
brows forbiddingly—‘“‘you’re in there every day, peckin’ 
away and rollin’ up your hits. You’re worth more at the 
gate than Ty Cobb and Hughie Jennings put together.” 

Tom Derry gave the tang to a baseball season otherwise 
featureless. The newspapers played him and his whiz-ball 
from Skaneateles to San Francisco. The Sea Wolves 
played to sinful crowds—ropes and ground rules even on 
rainy days. The seven other teams fought among them- 
selves like rival mothers at a baby show as they tried to 
grope a system that would beat Tom Derry. 

He was a left-field hitter. A majority of his offerings 
normally went to the left side of the diamond. All sorts of 
trick defenses were engineered against the whiz-ball. 
Every shortstop and third baseman came in close—once. 
After Tom had left off the English and shot a fast one in 
their direction the infielders returned to their normal 
positions and stayed there, commending Tom’s offerings 
to Providence and the pitcher. There was nothing in their 
contracts, they loudly proclaimed, requiring them to face 
death or a broken nose every time the Sea Wolves came to 
town. 

The Woodpeckers staged a combination of the old 
tandem football style. The second baseman moved over 
back of short; the right fielder filled in between him and 
the left fielder, giving them five men on the left side of the 
diamond where they normally had three. Unfortunately 
for their pian, Spider Cohen was pitching that day and he 
had worlds of speed. Crafty Tom was quick to see that a 
slow swing against so much smoke would send the ball at a 
different angle. He cut out the twist and whistled three 
beautiful hits between first and second before the Wood- 
peckers sullenly gave it up and went back to their normal 
positions. 

On other clubs left fielders and center fielders played 
close in to garner the drooping whiz-ball as it nose-dived. 
This was useless since the batter had the last guess. When 
they crowded the base lines he smashed it over their heads, 
so that an ordinary fly became a thing of extra bases. 

The Grizzly pitchers, acting under instructions, tried 
passing him every time up. This brought such a howl from 
the home fans that the scheme was withdrawn the third 
day. They had come to see Tom Derry hit. They would 
have preferred his being put out. But if that were impos- 
sible they were willing to stand the consequences. It 
wasn’t, as the British say, cricket to deprive him of his 
chance. Besides, since he had been moved to lead-off 
man in the batting order, right behind him batted that 
brace of eminent murderers, Cunnane and Westrop, each 
of whom had a swing like a pile driver and who were never 
happier than when breaking a pitcher’s heart. No; pass- 
ing him wasn’t the solution. 

A few tried the old beanball. When the Sea Wolves 
suspected a pitcher of dusting Tom off, his career round the 
bases was a perilous one. They jolted him and spiked him 
and stepped on his toes. Tom was too precious an asset to 
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be knocked out or to have his nerve broken by some fool 
pitcher. So that didn’t work. 

The thing sunk in after a while that there was nothing 
to do about Tom Derry—or with him-—except pitch to 
him the same as to any other batter and trust to luck and 
good fielding. 

Tom didn’t always hit. Sometimes he fanned; and 
occasionally the whiz refused to impart itself to the ball. 
On such occasions the crowd got its money's worth and the 
opposition carried valiant heart of hope, since it had 
rediscovered that the old villain was human after all. But 
one cannot be scornful for long periods of a bludgeon- 
bearer who hits between .700 and .800. And that is what 
he did. 

He was a national figure in no time. Paradis is the man 
who really sold him to the American public. As a press 
agent he made typewriter agitators for prominent movie 
stars turn a dingy yellow with envy. He thought of every- 
thing—and did it. He cultivated a beautiful teamwork 
with Tom, who obeyed to the last punctuation mark on 
every suggestion. 

“It’s like this, old-timer,” explained Bill, in mapping 
out the raid on Gareless shekels. ‘‘The newspapers can 
make you or break you. When any of the boys of the press 
want anything, you get up in the night to see they get it. 
Stand for a picture or an interview or a josh. Don’t try to 
be a prominent citizen with ’em. Play with all fifty-two 
cards on the table, face up. Just be plain old Tom Derry. 
For a guy who writes things for the papers can smell a 
hypocrite farther than a mountaineer can scent a still. Pe 
a buddy to the scribes, Tom. 

“But the rest of 'em—oh, boy! If the agent for the Blue 
Racer wants to have you snapped stepping into one of his 
hay balers, let him snap—at fifty dollars a click. If a 
prominent minister, on the watch for a little cheap noto- 
riety, asks you to occupy his pulpit, tell him sure, and that 
your rate for sermons this year is a hundred a throw. 
Don’t you ever speak in public * 

“T told you I couldn’t make a speech,” interrupted Tom, 
wrinkling his brows in a worried som of way. 

“T know it; I'll teach you how. And we'll have you 
write somesyndicate stuff.” 

““T can’t write for the papers either.’ 

“T can! Watch your step! Don’t make any speeches 
until you get in touch with me. If any guy tries to use you 
and I'm out of reach, figure what would be a good stiff 
price for the service—and double it. Get me?” 

“T get you!” 

The Sea Wolves romped home with the pennant, beat- 
ing the Cormorants by a comfortable margin. In doing it 
they broke the heart of Ginger Flynn, who took Tom's 
uncanny batting ability as a personal affront. In every 
game they played he tried to prod Tom into a clash. His 
line of attack was not the usual ball-yard rough stuff, 
forgotten before taunter and tauntee were under the 
showers. It was fighting talk, spat out with a forked 
tongue. 

Tom longed to grind the redhead’s nose into the dirt and 
felt in his bones he had the ability to doit. But the thought 
of Kitty Cahill and how people would talk always cooled 
his blood and relaxed his fist 

On the last day of the season Bill Paradis pronounced 
oracularly: ‘‘We will now proceed to do some acquiring 
while the acquirement season is propitious. In other 
words, old-timer, let’s go get it 

He went fast and he went far. He talked Tom into 
twelve weeks of vaudeville at a perfectly outrageous 
salary. He syndicated b ill articles by ‘‘Tom Derry, 
the Wizard of the Whiz-Ball,” to 352 newspapers in the 
United States and (¢ ida, one in Mexico and two in 
England. He prepared a talk to be delivered to Boy 
Scouts on Just How I Work the Whiz-Ball; another on 
Why Clean Men Make the Best Athletes, for Y. M. C. A. 
audiences; and Rational Exercise for Business Men, 
which went big in rotary and athletic | ibs. He made Tom 
learn them word for word with the proper inflection and 
ere few and repressed, 





gestures. The gestures, by the way, w 
but effective 

He sold Tom to scores of audiences, He levied tribute 
on school boards with a high-school talk on Mental Disci- 


pline a Baseball Necessity, though that came later 
Tom got the money. He was a simple, likable chap who 
put on no airs and had no temperament, and the news- 


paper fraternity were for him unanimously. On dull 
winter days the first assistant sport writer would say to 
the head of the sport department of almost any daily 
paper: “Ho hum! She’s awful dead to-day. What’ll I 
Ss} ill a story on the Sea Wolves’ wooden grand stand 
fallin’ down some day, or Tom Derry?” The chief almost 
ys answered: ‘Ol’ Tom’s a good fellow. Boost his 
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game a little. You can wreck the ball yard next week. 

What worried Tom, when he had time to worry, was 
that he made no progress with Kitty Cahill. She liked him, 
it was plain, and was willing to attend the theater with 


him occasionally. But Ginger Flynn was wintering in the 
big town and she saw some of the new shows with him too. 

November, December, January hustled by, with Tom 
putting money into the savings bank at an awesome rate. 
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February —and the teams took wing for the 
training camps. Wise old Thomas had car- 
ried a Pat with him on his theatrical and 
lecture tours and practiced daily. His long 
slim fingers and limber wrists were as obe- 
dient as ever. When he straddled the plate 
for the first time and dumped a liner in the 
center of the infield, the ball breaking down 
as sharply as though it had collided with a 
wall, the team crowed loudly. The old 
pennant was the same as in. 

That season was the same as the last— 
apparently. The Sea Wolves went out 
mee and stayed there. The Cormorants 
were a bad second. Tom whizzed them or 
hit them out to the tune of .763 before May 
was gone. Ginger Flynn set everybody 
down except the Sea Wolves with his old 
demoniac cunning. Kitty Cahill liked both 
her cavaliers--and showed it. She wasn’t 
coquettish; she was natural and sincere. 
But no one knew which of the two was going 
to win. Maybe Kitty herself didn’t. 

Everything seemed just the same, but 
wasn’t the same at all. Tom’s legs wee 
requiring more attention than those of the 
old thoroughbred who has begun to stumble 
from too much racing. Only Tom and 
Buck McCue and Sam, the rubber, knew 
how bad they were. Ginger Flynn was 
winning regularly on past performances 
and blind luck. His fast ball was more and 
more like a young pitcher's slow one. After 
every game the Cormorant trainer earned 
his salary taking the kinks out of aged 
muscles. 

Relations seemed no more strained be- 
tween the rivals than they had been, but 
the men were drawing nearer to a collision. 
The Sea Wolves’ grand stand seemed as 
safe as ever. No one caught a new note in 
its complaining as thousands of heels 
drummed it frenziedly in the lucky seventh. 

There came a blistering, suffocating day 
in full summer. The Sea Wolves were 
entertaining the Cormorants in a listless, 
gaspy sort of a game in which tempers 
flamed as if touched by a burning glass. 
Ginger was pitching, setting them down 
without a run. Yet he knew he would lose 
and that Tom Derry was the man who 
would beat him. As for Tom, he had failed 
of his hit the first two times up. Ginger had 
fanned him once--on a third strike that 
floated past, big and slow as a football. 
The redhead grinned like a hyena and for 
good measure tossed in a centipedic remark 
that poisoned with every syllable. 

In the seventh came the blowoff. The 
melting multitude felt a premonitory thrill 
and quit fanning to sit up and buzz. The 
Sea Wolf coachers barked and snarled on 
the side fines. Ginger three-shelled the first 
pair of hitters back to the bench but the 
next two got on somehow. Tom Derry 
came to bat, a tingle of anticipation run- 
ning pleasantly along his nerves. Contrary 
to custom, he smiled toward the upper 
tiers of the center of the grand stand. He 
had just discovered that Katherine Cahill, 
in a white dress with short sleeves, was 
sitting up there. 

The infield fidgeted and cursed him; 
came up on the grass tentatively and cursed 
again; went back to the paths. Then, with 
a final crackle of profanity, it elected to play 
close for one of the hated whizzers. 

Tom let a bad one go by, fouled a slow 
ball and then slapped a clean and honest 
single over third. Two runs raced home. 
Everybody knew they were enough— best 
of them all, Ginger Flynn knew it. That 
ball game was gone. Playing it out was a 
mere formality. 

Derry came up in’the ninth as the crowd 
was rising languidly, Flynn stood beside 
the box, toying with the ball. In a low 
converstional tone he applied the fighting 
word in various unpalatable forms. The 
umpire was silent; he knew how Ginger 
felt on losing and he was inclined to give a 
little latitude. 

If he had known that Tom Derry's tem- 
per was fast slipping he might have stepped 
in, but Tom had stood for so much in the 
vast that umpires didn’t waste time study- 
ing him. They devoted themselves to the 
bad actors instead. 

This arbiter’s head jerked up quickly 
when Tom’s voice whipped across Ginger’s 
monotone, He sent back the challenge that 
mustn't be uttered without a smile— but he 
neglected to smile. And then he raised his 
tones until the benches and even the grand 
stand, quiet for the moment, heard this 
sentence: ‘‘Get in there and pitch, you big 
redheaded stiff, till I drive you back to the 
bushes!" 

Flynn had been facing third in an exag- 
gerated attitude of indifference when this 
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threat went home too deeply for words. 
He pivoted on his heels with a hiss of 
hatred and threw the ball with all his 
strength at Derry’s head. 

There was no time to dodge. It was 
instinct that made Tom fling up his left 
arm to guard his eyes. They heard the 
crack all over the field as the ball, with an 
unbelievable force, struck him on the wrist. 

He staggered, dropped the bat, jostled 
the clutching umpire out of the way and 
raced for the box. Ginger put his hands up 
sturdily enough, but the pent-up rage of a 
full year was behind Tom Derry’s rush. 
His fist went through Flynn’s guard as a 
circus rider smashes a paper hoop. The 
blow caught the pitcher fairly on the nose. 
A good many who saw it declare Ginger’s 
head hit the grass before any of the rest of 
him did. He went down quick and hard— 
and he stayed down. 

Everybody surged forward to see the 
blow. A united, vigorous thrust is not good 
for a grand stand expanded as to joints by an 
egg-frying sun. The center section dropped 
out with a ripping, splintering crash. 


That sound and the awful commingling 
of shrieks and groans that followed dashed 
the red from behind Tom’s eyes. He turned 
from his twitching foe and sprinted back. 
He dived into the netting which protects 
the center section from foul tips. A large 
piece came away at his’rush; he never 
realized it had been an obstacle. He went 
bounding up the seats alongside the yawn- 
ing hole which was half filled below with 
sunshot wreaths of dust and below that 
with screaming, writhing horror. For Kitty 
Cahill, caught in some miraculous manner 
under the arms by two sagging scantlings 
and a broken board, was teetering above 
eternity. 

Tom tore loose a plank with one hand 
and a berserk determination that would 
not be thwarted; thrust an end of it under 
a seat brace that remained firm and ad- 
ventured over the chasm by straddling the 
plank and inching himself along. 

Swaying fifty feet above jagged upstand- 
ing timbers waiting to pierce his vitals, he 
clinched his legs beneath the plank and 
reaching up toward the hot blue sky, worked 
Kitty loose with his right hand. He caught 
her ere she could drop into the inferno 
beneath. In his struggle to keep her on the 
plank, Tom looked down—once. He saw a 
man with blood on his face and across him 
the body of a little girl, Arms and legs 
writhed from the mass like imprisoned ants 
and people ran about the edges of the heap 
and babbled. That one look and Kitty’s 
weight and the pain in Tom’s left wrist 
very nearly sent him over, but he locked 
his ankles and hung on until the giddiness 
passed. 

With some help from Kitty, who was as 
yale as her dress but not of the fainting 
Pind, he progressed backward like a crab 
to safety. The cracking of the plank added 
a sporting element to the journey and the 
seat brace under which the plank was 
anchored groaned with the strain. Kitty 
shuddered at that. 

When they were back on the tottery edge 
of the chasm, Tom said, with gasps be- 
tween the words like a runner who has 
come a long way: “It’s—all—right—dar- 
ling!"’ Then he kissed her, lingeringly and 
enjoyingly. 


This is not a story of that grand-stand 
crash and the city, state, national and 
grand jury investigations thereof; of the 
arrest for criminal negligence—of which 
nothing came; of the damage suits that are 
still pending. Everybody knows all about 
them anyway. It is mainly about Tom 
Derry, why woke next morning to the be- 
lief that each of his two hundred and eight 
bones had been broken at least once, and 
that he was a hero, a knowledge which 
eased the aches somewhat. 

Tom had done the one picturesque, clear- 
thinking thing in a panic and his newspaper 
friends played it for all it was worth. It 
really didn’t need much touching-up, that 
story, for one of the wonder wrists which 
had indirectly caused the whole catastrophe 
had been broken by Ginger’s frantic fling. 
Love, jealousy, rivalry, courage, self- 
sacrifice——it had all the elements, with the 
broken wrist thrown in for good measure. 
One gloating city editor summed it up: 
“Some touch, that broken wrist—oh, 
lady!" 

Of course every Derry partisan who was 
sure Tom was a hero was equally sure that 
Ginger Flynn was a dog, and said so, more 
or less libelously and slanderously. They 
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had seen Ginger fling the ball at Tom’s 
head. Thepersistent nagging of the pitcher, 
and its cause, and Tom’s generous and 
chivalrous forbearance were also pretty 
well understood. 

If this were merely a story the inter- 
est would have ended with that kiss, on 
the edge of the pit which had death at 
the bottom. For the end of such story, 
given the above situations to work on, is 
logical and inevitable: Ginger is barred 
from the league and from organized base- 
ball and sinks into miserable oblivion; Tom 
recovers, goes back to the adoring Sea 
Wolves and wins another pennant, loads 
of money and much adulation. He marries 
Kitty; they live happily ever after. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t a story; it isa 
fragment from life and life is inevitable but 
it isn’t always logical. 

A winning pitcher isn’t barred from base- 
ball for any crime short of mayhem. The 
Cormorant’s manager got busy. The sec- 
ond day’s papers contained a signed state- 
ment by Ginger from the obscurity of St. 
Mark’s Hospital, declaring that he had not 
intended hitting Derry, but was in the box 
and simply attempted to sneak a strike 
over on him. He didn’t blame Tom— 
which was generous—for his display of 
temper and hoped that the broken wrist 
would mend rapidly. 

Public sympathy shifted a trifle. The 
manager, with the aid of the club’s press 
agent, gave that gem a wistful note. It 
made the fans feel that though Ginger was 
a dog he was undoubtedly the under dog. 
So he wasn’t disbarred. He came out of 
the hospital a week later, wearing a nose 
which never was quite straight again and 
joined the team, which had moved on. At the 
park that afternoon he started to warm up. 

A scowl knotted his face at the first slow 
heave of the ball and he grumbled an oath 
of pain and perplexity. That mad fling 
at Derry’s head had cracked the bubble- 
glass arm. A brittle tendon had gone and 
Ginger Flynn’s name appeared in no more 
box scores, ever. 

Tom’s wrist, as the X-ray showed, knitted 
peasy: He took his time about coming 
yack, for the team was going like a house 
afire with the momentum he had imparted. 
When he did face the pitcher and an 
ovation after his leisurely recovery, he got 
one sickly hit out of six times up. The 
fracture had upset the delicate balance that 
had enabled him to manipulate the bat. 
Just as a grain of dust in the right place 
will throw a watch off its stride, so that 
jolt had hopelessly kinked a nerve or broken 
a few cells in some tiny muscle. 

The whiz-ball was a tradition. He spun 
the bat until sweat blinded him, but the 
old marvelous technic eluded him. He 
could not impart the wizard English any 
more. He was simply a .225 hitter—or so 
they figured him—with bad legs under him 
and too many years behind him to stage a 
come-back. For sentiment’s sake, the club 
carried him the few remaining weeks of the 
season, and then made him a free agent. 
Which meant that any club could sign 
him—and no club would. He was through. 


The new Hotel Monolith—5000 rooms 
and 5000 baths—had taken on its usual 
evening bustle. A curving line a hundred 
yards long, writhing between great marble 
pillars, waited to register. Lobby lizards, 
trying to look like patrons, looked in vain 
for empty chairs. Bell hops sprinted, 
skated and slithered. Head waiters regret- 
fully turned squads of hungry from all 
eight dining rooms. 

In one corner of the great lobby is the 
glittering cigar stand. Its cash register 
was tinkling melodiously and continuously. 
Outside, above the broad window which 
looked on the street, was a whirling incan- 
descent baseball which alternately glowed 
and paled. Beneath the globe was a great, 
white, many-globed sign—Whiz-ball Cigar 
Company. 

In the private office, all marble and 
mahogany, behind the stand, the stock- 
holders, board of directors and officers of 
the Whiz-ball Cigar Company were hold- 
ing their first annual meeting. They were 
doing it without crowding, confusion or 
dissension. 

The vice president and secretary, who 
was also one-half of the board of directors 
and owned fifty per cent of the stock, an- 
nounced, after reading briefly from a large 
book: “So our profits on the three stands, 
exclusive of what we've taken out for living 
expenses, are $18,472.13.” 

“Nine thousand apiece,” commented 
Tom Derry, who was—and is—president, 
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treasurer and the other fifty per cent of 
everything else. He sighed with robust 
satisfaction. ‘‘Not so bad, eh, boy?” 

“I don’t feel right about taking it,” 
observed Paradis, closing the book. ‘“‘What 
have I done that you should take me into a 
young gold mine like this without a nickel 
of my money invested?” 

Tom waved his hand. 

“Aw, forget it!’’ he advised. “I took 
you in because you made me, that’s why! 
I couldn’t have stung the world with all 
those lectures and movies and things with- 
out your help. If it wasn’t for you, Bill, 
I’d be washing cars in a garage right now, 
without a thousand dollars to my name. 
Tut, tut, for you!” 

A look of carefully concealed affection 
and complete understanding passed be- 
tween the partners. Bill rose, opened the 
door of a shiny gold-striped vault that was 
let into the side of the room and deposited 
the book therein. 

“Guess who I saw to-day,” he said as he 
twirled the combination knob after closing 
the door. 

“Who?” 

“Ginger Flynn.” 

“Naw, did you? How’s the old red- 
headed crab coming, anyway? I haven’t 
seen him since the day he tried to bean 
me alll a 

“And you knocked him kicking,” grinned 
Bill. ‘Oh, he’s ambling along! He didn’t 
have much luck for a while after his arm 
went bad—wrestled plank in a lumber yard 
for three dollars a day. But he’s rivetin 
in a shipyard now and doing well. An 
say, Tom!” 

““Yeah?”’ 

“Old Ginger’s quite a citizen. He isn’t 
pretty. The nose you flattened for him lies 
over on its side yet. But he seems to have 
that cussed temper of his under control. 
You'd think he’d be grouchy over his luck, 
but he’s cheerful and contented; says quit- 
ting the game is the best thing that ever 
happened to him. He’s saving money now. 
He asked about you and seemed glad you're 
doing well.” 

“Did, eh? I don’t hold the redhead any 
grudge. When you consider how the old 
whiz-ball got his goat, he had a right to 
act up some.” 

They smoked in comfortable silence, 
soothed by the two-noted popular music of 
the cash register, which tinkled almost un- 
a beyond the open door. 
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“What did you do it for—work on me 
the way you did—coach me in speech mak- 
ing and get the vaudeville engagement and 
write all that stuff? Why did you—huh?” 

““Why—ah, I wanted to prove to myself 
I was a real press agent. I was curious to 
see if I could sell you to the public.” 

“Can that!” interrupted Tom merci- 
lessly. ‘I’ve heard all that bunk before. 
Come clean now: What did you do it for?” 

Bill strolled to the window, hands in 
pockets. 

“Well,” he said softly as he watched the 
crowds outside, ‘“‘I knew you were in love 
with Kitty and I thought you’d won with 
her. I wanted to see Kitty do well, be- 
cause Pr 

He paused. The cash register jingled 
four times before he went on: ‘Because, 
darn it, I asked her to marry me—a couple 
of years ago.” 

And that’s that. 

“‘Let’s go to a show, old-timer,” sug- 
gested Bill, turning briskly from the window. 

The annual meeting of the Whiz-ball 
Cigar Company was over. 

And that’s all. 


What became of Kitty? Oh, to be sure 
Kitty! 

“And, Tom,” remarked Paradis with 
elaborate casualness, “‘ Kitty’s: fine!’ 

“Is she? That’s good.” 

“Yeah! Old Ginger’s as crazy about her 
as ever. Talked most of the time about 
her—and the kid. They got a little girl a 
couple months old. Greatest ever, to hear 
Flynn tell it.” 

“‘Oh, yes! I heard about the kid.” 

Silence settled, a silence pleasantly mel- 
ancholy, not so bitter as it might have been 
once. The busy little bell that marked 
another sale punctured it several times. 

“Ho-hum!” sighed Tom. ‘Oh, well, I 
suppose we can’t have everything.” 

“No,” retorted the practical Paradis 
briskly, “‘but’’—ding-dang, said the cash 
register—‘‘we can have quite a lot. Come 
on now, old Stick-in-the-Mud, or we’ll be 
late for the show.” 
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|| JAMES H. COLLINS 


| | Traveler, Writer and 


. | ; : 
of international fame, will spend perhaps a year—whatever time 
is necessary—in Central and South America upon a mission of 
the utmost importance. 
‘ 


I expect soon to see the development of an international trade 
practice that does not now exist, except sporadically, in America. 
We shall see American international commerce expanding along 
permanent, safe lines—the result of a scientific ground-work. 

i Mr. Collins goes in response to a great national need. 

I believe that America is entering the most difficult of all her 

fiscal and commercial periods. 


Work must be provided for our people. 
The cost of living must be lowered by increasing the quantity 
\ of manufactures and raw materials. 


An enormous national debt must be met and the interest 
thereon provided for out of earnings. 
Confidence and friendship must be built up between the 
Americas. 

The United States must come out of her corner. 
breed and train a race having the world-vision. 

We must get access to new sources of raw materials and new 
markets for finished materials 

We must learn to know new peoples—their likes and dis 
likes, their traditions, their strengths and weaknesses, their his 
tories, their prejudices, and their opinions about ourselves. 


We must 
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| With this advertisement is 
Z| made the first public announce- 


| ment by the Philadelphia Public 





Ledger of an expedition vitally 
important to every manufacturer 
and business man in America. 
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Business Expert | 


These things we must get not only for our own benefit but 
for theirs. 

The interests of all nations are now bound into one bundle. 
We must watch that bundle. 

Its name is Commerce. 

As our Chief Executive has said in an address at Turin, Italy 
“The plans of the modern world are made in the Counting House. 
The men who do the business of the world now shape the des | 
tinies of the world.” 

Mr. Collins possesses this large vision of the place of interna 
tional commerce in America’s future life. He has imagination, 
knowledge, the critical sense. His letters will be intensely human 
and readable, and above all, vitally useful to the manufacturer 
who wants to find, develop, and keep a foreign market for his goods. 


Through his daily column you will come to know Latin 
America and its people. You will have an inkling of the secrets 
upon which England and Holland and other nations, expert in 
foreign trade, have built their wonderful and permanent struc 
tures of world commerce. 

His artic les will begin about $ 
Authoritative foreign and domestic business 


Mr. Collins has already sailed. 
September first. 
news, not found elsew here, IS NOW appe aring daily. 






































LMOST any day of the 
week we may turn to 
the financial page of 

iny metropolitan newspaper 
and find some account of the 
extraordinary efforts being made by the leaders-of Amer- 
ican banking to popularize foreign securities and gradu- 
ally to accustom the American investor to the unfamiliar 
notion of putting his savings into the obligations of 
foreign governments and the securities of overseas under- 
takings of one sort or another. 

A nationwide campaign of education for the attain- 
ment of this end is in full swing. During the last banquet 
season no public-dinner program was complete unless at 
least one banker explained Europe’s financial needs and 
urged his hearers to throw out a golden life preserver to 
our overseas customers, 

No American financier just home from the Continent 
steps down the gangplank until he has explained to the 
ship-news reporters assembled in the smoke room of the 
steamer the whys and wherefores of European distress and 
has expatiated upon the enlightened selfishness that must 
hurry us to the rescue in time to avert the utter financial 
ruin of the Old World. 

Not since the signing of the armistice has any known 
buyer of securities opened his morning mail without find- 
ing one or more carefully prepared circulars. dealing with 
the same subject. 

As autumn approaches the intensity of the campaign 
will be redoubled. The greatest peacetime security-selling 
drive in all history is in the act of being staged. 

The men and institutions behind this movement repre- 
sent the most powerful, the most aggressive and the most 
farsighted element in American banking. Their efforts 
are honest. Their movement is based upon conclusions 
arrived at with the assistance of able staffs of experts in 
commerce, banking, foreign exchange, economics, trans- 
portation, and in all the vast array of sciences that are fac- 
tors in modern world business. They see an unparalleled 
opportunity for a commercial expansion that neither an- 
cient nor modern history can equal and they have seized 
the forelock of Fortune with both hands. 

This great movement by no means has its beginning and 
its end in money-making motives. It is quite as much a 
measure of insurance, of national self-protection, as an 
attempt to reap commercial advantage from the extraor- 
dinary set of financial and industrial conditions that have 
grown out of the great war. Even if money-making had 
no attraction for us and we could stop our ears to the 
call of one of the greatest opportunities in all history, 
we eould not prudently sit with our hands in our laps and 
calmly watch European conditions drift from bad to worse. 


The High Cost of Dollars 


VHE menace of a new war would scarcely be more for- 

midable than the conditions that might readily arise if 
Europe's industries long remained paralyzed, her popula- 
tions idle and underfed and her channels of trade choked. 

These circumstances appear to force us into a hazard of 
double-or-quits. That is to say, we must find the funds 
wherewith to enable foreign customers to buy our goods 
and reéstablish the orderly processes of trade and in- 
dustry--and by that very act hasten the era of social and 
political tranquillity—or we must thrust aside a prize al- 
most within our grasp and be prepared to face those un- 
known but inevitably grave consequences that would 
almost certainly ensue. 

Every circumstance points to a sane, practicable and 
uccessful solution of the great problem before the banking 
world. For many months the best minds of the banking 
fraternity on both sides of the Atlantic have been focused 
upon the development of a great comprehensive scheme 
calculated to meet the requirements of a highly complex 
situation. The very slowness of these international bank- 
ers in making public a definite, clean-cut program is evi- 
dence of their determination not to offer the American 
public an ill-considered, hastily constructed plan of action. 

Before discussing possible solutions of the financial 
problems that Europe's plight thrusts upon our notice, the 
nature of these problems should be clearly 
stated from the viewpoint of the banking 
interests that have taken them in hand. 
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Europe is likened to a group of customers who have in 
the past bought much of our surplus output. These cus- 
tomers have been brought by the war to such a pass that 
they can scarcely pay for current needs and are not even 
in a position to buy raw materials to feed into idle mills 
and factories. If we are to continue selling to our 
former customers, we must make it possible for them to 
buy. 

There is no question about the genuineness of their needs; 
indeed every mail brings fresh evidence that they have 
been understated rather than exaggerated. Doubt and 
uncertainty prevail. The burdens of national debts are 
almost insupportable. The benefits to be derived from the 
German indemnity are still nebulous and problematical. 
Shipping is still scarce. Railways are demoralized. The 
inflow of raw materials has not yet been reéstablished. 
There is no factor lacking to make the European purchase 
of American goods difficult and costly. Commodity prices 
are high and are still mounting. Interest rates are stiff and 
the cost of American exchange is almost prohibitive, except 
when bought in order to pay for absolutely necessary 
importation, 

Consider, for example, the case of a French importer 
who has occasion to buy one hundred dollars’ worth of 
American goods. His first handicap is one that Americans 
share with him in equal measure; that is to say, one hun- 
dred dollars will buy only as much merchandise as sixty 
dollars would have bought in 1914. 

Had the transaction taken place in that year, the French 
trader would have had to lay down in New York funds 
only sixty dollars. In paying for his goods he would have 
bought American exchange at about five and two-tenths 
francs per dollar. In other words, his bank would have 
sold him a sixty-dollar New York draft for about three 
hundred and twelve francs. 

At the time of writing the same importer who desires to 
buy a dollar’s worth of American exchange must pay, say, 
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francs for it. In other 
six hundred and eighty 
indebtedness of one 
York, instead of five 
frances as in 1914, 


six and eight-tenths 
words, it will cost him 
frances to cancel an 
hundred dollars in New 
hundred and twenty 
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In the days before 
ally a remedy for the 
prohibitive rates of ex- 
had dollar exchange 
heights our European 
ing bills of exchange at 
have engaged gold for 
through high ex- 
have been greater 
of packing, insurance 


the war there was usu- 
hardships imposed by 
change. In those days 
risen to abnormal 
debtors, instead of buy- 
ruinous prices, would 
export, and: the loss, 
change would not 
than the expense 
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requisite amount of gold. Un- 
fortunately for Europe, thi 
method of curbing the ex- 
change market is no longer 
available. For a long period 
our exports have so greatly exceeded our imports that 
Europe has been compelled to adjust her debtor trade 
balances by the exportation of gold to the United States. 
This became doubly necessary after Europe had liquidated 
in America a large portion of her holdings of American 
securities. 

There are six principal methods by which a debtor na- 
tion may cancel her obligations in foreign countries. By 
a process of exclusion it may be possible to determine which 
of them Europe has at her command for financing herself 
during her long period of physical, political and social 
reconstruction. 

The first method and the one which in normal times is 
by all odds the greatest offset to foreign indebtedness is 


MOORE 


the exportation of merchandise. Each year Europe will . 


become more and more able to increase the volume of her 
exportations of manufactured goods; but many years 
must necessarily elapse before she can put her industrial 
house in order and swell her surplus of manufactured 
goods to the old proportions of anteBellum days. 


More Paper and Less Gold 


HE second simple and obvious means of paying foreign 

debts is by the purchase of foreign bills of exchange, or 
by drafts upon credits previously established in countries 
where goods have been bought. It has already been shown 
what hardships this method involves under present con- 
ditions. 

The third common means of adjusting international 
trade balances is the exportation of gold coin or gold in 
bars. Unfortunately for Europe, this means is beyond her 
power. Already she has sent us so much gold that her 
scanty reserves are barely large enough to preserve the 
stability of her paper money. 

There is no hard-and-fast line below which gold reserves 
must not be allowed to fall. There is no immovable refer- 
ence mark like the graduation 32 degrees above zero which 
is marked Freezing Point on every Fahrenheit thermom- 
eter. Those who control government banks follow, so 
far as they are able, the rule laid down by Mr. Bagehot 
and keep their reserves above the apprehension minimum. 
That is to say, their stock of gold must not become de- 
pleted to such an extent as to give ground for alarm in 
financial circles. At some periods a low reserve will be re- 
garded with more equanimity than at others; but at all 
times the prudent banker desires to be so situated that 
if his sixth sense tells him there is an undercurrent of un- 
easiness in the financial world he can promptly allay it 
by voluntarily strengthening his reserves. 

To-day these considerations are theoretical rather than 
practical. To all intents and purposes Europe is off the 
gold basis. Her stock of gold is so slender that her paper 
money is practically fiat money. Ever since the great 
war began it has more and more implied activity of the 
printing press rather than new stores of the yellow metal 
in bankers’ vaults. 

Europe, then, is gold poor. All the gold money in circu- 
lation throughout the globe amounts to less than ten bil- 
lion dollars; and of that total, relatively insignificant in 
comparison with far vaster sums involved in the transac- 
tions in which credit instruments take the place of the 
yellow metal, one-third reposes in American vaults. 

One has to hark back only so far as the day of Mr. 
Cleveland, when Wall Street was on tenterhooks because 
our gold reserves dwindled below the hundred-million- 
dollar mark, in order to realize the well-nigh incredible 
change of our national fortunes in that brief span of years. 

To-day the monetary systems of Europe may be said to 
be gold plated, with baser metal showing through on the 
high lights. That of the United States is, so to speak, 
solid gold. To say without qualification that Europe is 
flat broke might provoke contradiction in certain quarters; 
but many circumstances indicate that the statement does 
not far outrun the truth. 

The fourth method, that of funding foreign 
debts by the issue of government obligations 

(Conctuded on Page 59) 
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= Before deciding on your next tire, have your dealer show 

' you cross-sections of the various makes you are consider- 
4 ing—so that you can measure the total thickness of the 
rubber and fabric used in building up the various makes. 


» You will find that Michelin Tires embody 
iy - more of these mileage-giving materials. 
m In the 34 x 4 Michelin Universal, for ex- 
' ! ample, there is a solid though flexible 
mass of wear-resisting rubber and fabric 
almost an inch thick. 





And every bit of the materials used is of 
J the highest quality. Yet Michelins are 
07 moderate in price. ; 
4 MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. , 782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal . 
Dealers in all parte of the world 
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Lettuce and tomatoes crisp and cool—serve with Eagle Brand Russian be ich the: _ , perealt® 
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Dressing (uncooked). Delicious with all vegetable and fruit salads. cetenated, RESERVED MILE Ti P eee 
: 3 or “1 pear 
Eagle Brand (Condensed Milk) is not confined to a few household uses, such “Phature PSition, each label will 


as coffee, cocoa, etc., but is excellent for all cooking requirements calling for 
both milk and sugar, and adds a new deliciousness to many dishes which will 
cause your guests to ask “What's your recipe?” 


Send for Eagle Brand Cook Book —60 delightful dishes with a flavor of their own. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Established 1857 
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(Concluded from Page 56) 
to the governments or citizens of creditor nations, has 
been in vogue on an increasing scale ever since the flota- 
tion of the first foreign war loans in this country. 

Even before the first shot of the war was fired German 
bankers, well knowing that the conflict was inevitable, be- 
gan to employ the fifth method—that is to say, the sale in 
this country of American stocks and bonds owned by Ger- 
man investors. 

England, France and Italy swiftly followed suit, and 
billions of dollars’ worth of foreign-owned American secu- 
rities were dumped on a falling market until Europe was 
to all intents and purposes swept bare of the stocks and 
bonds of American corporations. 

The sixth device for the establishment of foreign credit 
is the one which we ourselves employed, not only during 
the earlier stages of our national development but without 
cessation up to the very eve of the great war. This of 
course is the sale of home securities to foreign creditors. 
This is the program that our great international bankers are 
preparing to carry out, with European industries, banking 
syndicates, governments, railroads and industrial concerns 
as sellers and American institutions and private investors 
as the buyers. 

The banking interests that are trying to internationalize 
our investment ideas have been playing an uphill game. 
For generations American investors have thought in terms 
of home enterprises. There have been notable exceptions 
to this rule. A generation ago many a nimble Boston 
dollar went into Michigan or Mexican or New Mexican 
mines—not a few of which failed ever to return; others 
absorbed Western farm mortgages, some of which still 
clutter the safety-deposit boxes of Back Bay investors. 
But as a general rule we have preferred local real estate or 
the obligations of railroads we have traveled over or 
shipped goods over; or the stock of industrial concerns 
we knew something about. 

There may come a day when we shall adopt the cos- 
mopolitan viewpoint of English investors and share with 
them a perfect indifference as to whether our investable 
funds go into enterprises in South Africa, New Zealand, 
Argentina or Timbuktu; but the transition to that new 
attitude cannot be instantly effected and it is not desirable 
that it should be. 

In anticipation of broadened European connections the 
National Association of Credit Men has lately organized 
what it terms the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 
Mr. J. N. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the parent organi- 
zation, says that this is the beginning of a movement for 
safer foreign credits, better business in foreign fields and 
the elimination of undesirable buyers. 

All the world is aware of the old indifference of American 
manufacturers to the markets of Latin-America and the 
Far East. For decades faithful consular agents have exhaus- 
tively studied the opportunities open to American export- 
ers in Latin-American and Far-Eastern countries. The 
State Department has published tons of careful, authori- 
tative reports on trade conditions in those lands; but 
American industry has been incredibly slow to adapt 
its commercial practices in the matter of packing, ship- 
ment, credits, foreign-language catalogues and other trade 
details to the needs, customs and usages of prospective 
customers south of the Equator or east of Suez. 


The Force of National Advertising 


T REMAINED for some far-seeing progressive bankers 

to risk their money in actual pioneer work and to estab- 
lish—under the Federal Reserve Act—branch banks and 
agencies in quarters of the globe where formerly dollar 
exchange had been as scarce as Hottentots in Broadway. 
These foreign branches have done more to interest Amer- 
ican manufacturers in new foreign markets than all the 
consular reports of the past generation. 

These appear to be valid reasons why the disseminators 
of the foreign-security propaganda should have a hearing. 
They remind one of a definition in Mr. Pinero’s Iris: 

‘‘What,” asks one of his characters, ‘is a financier, 
exactly?” 

‘*A financier? Oh, a pawnbroker with imagination !”’ 

It is often the men with imagination who are best 
worth listening to. 

Granting that the purchase of European obligations by 
American investors will prove to be a sovereign tonic and 
body builder for our world trade, just what kind of for- 
eign securities may be fairly and confidently offered to the 
rank and file of our investors? 

No one who has studied the effects of national advertis- 
ing can be unaware of its stupendous force, or of the 
momentum that it gathers. There is nothing grotesque in 
the thought that foreign securities may be overadvertised 
until they are bought blindly and unadvisedly without 
adequate knowledge of their merits or demerits. 

Among the most insistent advocates of credit extensions 
to Europe are the exporters with long-established Conti- 
nental connections and the smaller producers who have 
goods to sell on the other side of the Atlantic. To them 
the matter is one of the liveliest concern, for they cannot 


do business with shillingless, francless, liraless customers. 
Some of the largest concerns engaged in foreign trade are 
quite able to finance their own customers without looking 
to any outside general movement in their behalf. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress intended to do our merchants 
a good turn when it set aside a large fund to be used as 
working capital by foreign buyers of American goods. In 
doing this they not improperly saw fit to tie a string to 
their bounty by requiring the American exporters to 
become responsible for advances to their foreign customers. 
In these circumstances the exporters are inclined to look 
upon the generosity of Congress as a sort of Barmecide 
credit feast. 

They say that the bigger the business they do along these 
lines the greater become their contingent liabilities. With 
every month that passes their obligations to our Govern- 
ment will increase. Each successive time they go to the 
bank for funds to meet local needs their total of contingent 
liabilities will bear a greater and greater ratio to their quick 
assets. As business men they dislike this complexion of the 
situation as much as the bank cashiers and credit men to 
whose scrutiny they must submit their statements of 
financial condition. 

The exporters say that the solution of the problem lies 
in the financing with permanent or long-time funds fur- 
nished, not by themselves but by the manufacturers, 
producers, institutions and investors great and small who 
have vision enough to realize the importance of keeping 
the wheels of industry turning. 

Great reputations bring great responsibilities and the 
major banking powers of the country owe it to themselves 
as well as to their prospective clients to throw every 
possible safeguard about the American dollars they 
purpose to send overseas. No one knows better than they 
how helpless the average business man is in appraising the 
merits and demerits of a distant enterprise in a field not 
his own. They should, therefore, voluntarily adopt a blue- 
sky code of their own, so conditioned by high factors of 
safety that they may confidently assert: Heads, you win; 
tails, you cannot lose. 


Mr. Davison’'s Wartime Creation 


HERE isa rapidly increasing body of financiers who feel 

that the whole great movement ought to be standardized 
and unified with this end in view. One of their suggestions 
is the formation of an intermediary holding concern some- 
what along the lines of the American Foreign Securities 
Corporation, which, it will be recalled, was formed by Mr. 
Henry P. Davison, of the house of Morgan, for the relief of 
European wartime necessities. 

This corporation loaned large sums to foreign borrowers, 
accepting as collateral securities of various sorts, consisting, 
for the most part, of the bonds of neutral nations and the 
shares of the Suez Canal. Against this security, duly 
safeguarded, it issued its own bonds to American investors. 
The conditions of the loan were such that the borrowers 
were required to see that the market value of the aggregate 
of the pledged securities at no time fell below one hundred 
and twenty per cent of the amount borrowed upon them. 

The bonds thus issued fluctuated more or less in sym 
pathy with the market for other obligations involving 
similar factors; but on the whole they gave an excellent 
account of themselves and more than once demonstrated 
the popular faith in their fundamental soundness. 

A peacetime issue of similar securities backed by a 
varied and diversified collection of European collateral, 
each item of which has been hand-picked and accepted only 
after the minutest scrutiny, sounds like a plausible means 
of settling some of the difficulties of those who have some- 
thing to sell in Europe. There would be nothing to pre- 
vent its issuing debentures against trade acceptances as 
well as against long-term obligations. 

The distribution of such a bond issue would be a very 
different thing from the indiscriminate and unregulated 
pesidling of the direct obligations of a thousand European 
borrowers. 

In certain quarters the project based upon the experi- 
ence of the American Foreign Securities Corporation is 
heartily commended. In others it is adversely criticized on 
the ground that it would not give Europe the precise kind 
of relief she needs. She would, say the critics of this plan, 
be doing business on newly borrowed funds on which she 
would doubtless have to pay stiflish interest rates. Could 
she, on the other hand, sell her securities outright she would 
be in a far better position and would be able, when the 
scars of war had healed and her fortunes had mended, to 
redeem and buy back a considerable proportion of the 
securities she had sacrificed under the duress of necessity. 
This criticism is worthy of consideration. 

Another form of procedure that has been suggested 
proposes the extension of credit to European importers 
whose acceptances have been indorsed by their own gov- 
ernments. It appears likely that a certain amount of 
financing of this sort will go through. 

Some weeks ago press dispatches announced that 
American interests had been awarded contracts for the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of a considerable urban 


area in devastated France. It was stated that the amount 
involved was not less than $250,000,000 and that it might 
run into double that sum before agreements covering the 
entire region had been executed. Doubts have been raised 
in very high quarters as to the economic wisdom and 
practicability of carrying out such vast undertakings in 
favored regions, to the detriment of other localities. 

The French Government is said to be planning the early 
expenditure of no less than forty billion franes on her pro 
gram of reconstruction. In addition to this item, which is 
included in the national budget, there are many local 
projects for which funds will be required 

There is every prospect that a series of legislative enact 
ments will shortly result which will not only be of material 
assistance in relieving Europe’s most pressing necessities, 
but will pave the way for broad and concerted action over 
a long period of years. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, lately 
president of the National City Bank, and Mr. Henry P 
Davison, of the house of Morgan, have already hinted 
tentative programs in public speeches; but at the time of 
writing no definite line of action has been decided upon 

Late in June, the Federal Reserve Board submitted to 
Congress a proposal to permit the national banks of the 
country to invest, before January 1, 1921, not more than 
five per cent of their capital and surplus in foreign credits. 
For the first time in the history of the country our national 
banks, which on March fourth numbered 7061, had an 
aggregate of capital and surplus in excess of two billion 
dollars 

Should the Federal Reserve Board’s suggestion be given 
the force of law, one hundred million dollars would pres- 
ently become available for lubricating the wheels of our 
foreign trade. The sum named is not a large one in com- 
parison with the volume of trade requirements; but as it 
would probably be applied to obligations of nearby matu- 
rity, it would be much more actively employed than a like 
amount put into long-term securities 

A far more ambitious program is the one fathered by 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, and sponsored by Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey. The Owen-Edge plan contemplates a 
pool of the financial, commercial and industrial interests of 
the country backed by government support, codperation 
and prestige. This project, Senator Edge is reported to 
have announced, aims at an organization of nationwide ex- 
tent with a banking power of something like two billion dol 
lars, with a score of subsidiary groups, each of which shall 
unite the efforts and resources of one important trade 
or industry. The framers of this undertaking say that it 
is possible to carry it out in such a manner that it would 
not only attain its primary objects but would be of 
marked advantage to American shipping and transporta- 
tion interests. 


Foreign Bidders for American Funds 


N ADDITION to the benefits that will accrue to Europe 

as a result of the various emergency measures that will 
become effective in the rather near future, she may look 
forward with considerable confidence to the renewal of an 
old source of income which has been almost entirely shut 
off since the autumn of 1914 that is to say, the American 
tourist trade. It is not possible to make any very accurate 
estimate of the amount that Americans spent in Europe in 
the years before the War; but many staticians have 
named a figure either a little below or a little above two 
hundred and fifty million dollars per annum. j 

By the summer of 1920 American tourists will be going 
to Europe in vast numbers; and unless living and traveling 
costs decline very much more sharply than there is any 
reason to suppose they will, it is not unlikely that the 
influx of tourists will bring to the coffers of Continental 
hotelkeepers and retail merchants a richer harvest than 


ever before 

Inasmuch as money, 
to flow toward the market in which it can command the 
highest price, certain bankers call attention to Europe's 
high and insistent bidding for funds as a reason why the 
country may long remain at 


like labor, usually has a tendency 


going rates for money in th 
their present Jevels. Only a few weeks ago a loan to the 
government of Sweden, a non-belligerent nation, with a 
normally high credit, was sold in this country on a six per 
cent basis. 

Canada recently came into our money market for $75,- 
000,000 with which to refund maturing war loans. Nor 
way, Denmark and Switzerland have been sounding out 
American bankers in regard to financial prospects 

There is just now a special significance in loans to 
European neutrals, for it is believed in some quarters that 
if we enable them to do so they may act the part of useful 
middlemen in supplying Continental needs. Foreign com- 
petition of this sort can hardly fail to make itself felt. 

Endeavoring to examine the situation from many angles, 
rather than from a single viewpoint, it would appear that if 
America is to make the fullest possible use of her opportu 
nity, she must act freely and liberally through many 
agencies and instrumentalities; that no single scheme or 
plan of action can adequately meet a situation so com 
plex, so varied, so exacting and so vast 
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Wi IEREVER there are dry mouths and parched throats, Clicquot Club 
Ginger Aleis kept onthe run to supply the demand. It’sthe world’schampion 
Thirst Quencher—made from purest juices of lemons and limes, purest Jamaica 
ginger and cane sugar, and water that comes cool and sweet out of a crystal-clear 
spring. Just the golden sight of it leaping and laughing in the glass makes you down 
the whole bottleful. Buy by the case from your grocer or druggist, and serve cold. 
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“What's the sense of that attitude?” 
she persisted. ‘‘ What’s the real harm, any- 
way, if folks do find out about him? I don’t 
mind about Tom—now.” 

“That's it—now!” replied the other 
eagerly. “‘You re not playing ingénues any 
more, Julia. You’re not trying to look and 
to feel like nineteen as I have to in this new 
play. You’re not off the starches and the 
sugars. You don’t have to go round with a 
little bottle of saccharin in your bag, wait- 
ing for the woman at the next table to turn 
her head so that you can drop a little pill in 
your coffee when she’s not looking. You're 
not a slave to your complexion any more. 
You've got over minding when a new little 
wrinkle appears in the corner of your eye 
don’t tell me you do! I’ve been watching 
you all winter. You don’t find yourself 
sneaking a look in the first mirror at hand 
after you've met someone for the first time, 
wondering how old they think you are and 
whether they’ve guessed within five years. 

“I’m holding my public in these parts 
still and they’re loyal, but I wonder how 
loyal they’d be if they knew I had a six-foot 
son? They’d make me out forty-five over- 
night if they found out, but they're not 
going to—they’re not going to!” 

She got up and walked toward the win- 
dow. Julia noticed that she glanced at her- 
self in the long mirror as she passed it. 

“But you could tell the truth about him, 
couldn’t you?” she asked. ‘“‘Didn’t you 
say you were only seventeen when he was 
born?” 

“The truth!” echoed Mona bitterly. 
“The truth wouldn’t answer. It never 
does—with an actress. The dear fools who 
love us like to get something on us if they 
can. And oh, how they like to gossip!” 

“But there’s Dorothy Birmingham,” per- 
severed the other woman. “She doesn’t 
mind about her children. She's got three 
and the papers are always plastered with 
pictures showing a neat little family group 
with mamma in the center. Do you think 
that hurts her any?” 

“Of course it does,”’ replied Mona, turn- 
ing away from the window. ‘She doesn’t 
play my sort of parts, but it doesn’t do her 
any good. Believe me, Julia dear, when 
Mrs. O'Reilly from the Bronx gets her sis- 
ter in to look after her brood of six for the 
afternoon and rides down in the Subway to 
a matinée she wants to believe that the 
actress lady on the stage, who’s doing all 
the wonderful things and who’s being made 
love to, hasn’t anything in the way of chil- 
dren to disturb the calm of her days. She 
lives in fancy with that particular actress 
lady for three hours and if she knew that 
she had a crowd of youngsters at home like 
her own— well, the actress lady would lose 
half her charm in her eyes. At least that’s 
my idea 

She flung herself into a chair and paused 
for a moment or two, seeking out new 
arguments in defense of her attitude. She 
found herself thinking that it wasn’t Julia 
so much as it was herself she was trying to 
convince. 

“And the critics, my dear,” she con- 
tinued. “I'd lose my bloom in their eyes if 
they knew. They’d like me, I suppose, but 
in a different way. It’s not to be thought 
of —not to be thought of!” 

When Myrtle went into her mistress’ 
room a half hour after Julia Harding had 
gone she found Mona sitting on the floor 
with an old-fashioned writing portfolio 
opened in front of her. Beside it were a 
dozen cheap photographs in disordered 
array and a number of little pac kages done 
up in tissue and tied with ribbon. 

The actress had one of the pictures in 
her hand. 

“Myrtle,” she said tenderly, “here’s a 
picture of Mr. Kenneth when he was just a 
year and a half old. Wasn’t he the most 
adorable baby? Maybe you’d like to see 
one of his curls? I’ve got them all here 
all twelve of them.” 


iv 


F MONA wouldn't permit herself to be 

seen with Kenneth in such a public 
gathering place of notables as the roof atop 
the Apollo Theater where Meyerfield’s Mid- 
night Revue held forth, she did allow 
herself the pleasure of occasional trips to 
out-of-the-way places with him. Since his 
father died four years before she had felt 
the need of his companionship more than 
ever and she secretly enjoyed the surrepti- 
tious visits they sometimes made together 
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to obscure and dingy motion-picture thea- 
ters on side streets, or the long rides they 
took in the big touring car out into the 
open country on those Sunday afternoons 
when he found time to run into town from 
his school. Sometimes they dined at quiet 
little road houses far out on Long Island, 
sitting in secluded corners, she with a veil 
half hiding the upper part of her face and he 
with clouded and resentful visage opposite 
her. 

She had even invented a secret code for 
use in case of special emergencies. It was 
agreed between them that if he met some 
acquaintance, who approached him under 
circumstances that made an introduction 
imperative, she was to be presented as 
**Miss Davidson, a friend of my mother’s.” 
In like case if she encountered any of her 
innumerable friends by accident—friends 
who did not belong to that inner circle of a 
dozen or so who knew of Kenneth’s exist- 
ence—the boy was to be introduced as 
“young Mr. Dudley, a son of an old friend 
of mine from California.” 

This code had carried her safely through 
many a chance meeting that would have 
been most embarrassing without this con- 
venient method of camouflage. Kenneth 
always resented it bitterly and every time 
it came into use the incident was followed 
by an outburst from him that usually 
wrung her heart, though on the surface she 
treated his objections lightly. 

The boy remained in town throughout 
the first week of the run of Mona's new 
play. He was to go back to school on the 
following Monday, the day of the fraternity 
reception to which he had invited her. He 
tried several times to get her to consider 
once more his proposed revelation of her- 
self as his mother to his admiring school 
friends, but she abruptly terminated the 
conversation whenever he mentioned the 
subje ct. He finally gave up the attempt to 
interest her further in the matterand slipped 
into a surly mood that made his presence 
at home a source of great disquietude to 
her. Even when he was not near her there 
continually crept into her mind a picture of 
his delicate, sensitive face with that de- 
spairing look of sullen resentment on it. 
She found herself once or twice conjuring up 
that image while on the stage and losing her 
grip of herself for a moment or two. This 
distressed her, too, because one of the things 
she prided herself most upon was her com- 
plete control of her emotions, her awareness 
at all times of everything she was saying 
and doing while upon the stage. 

On the Sunday before Kenneth’s return 
to school he reluctantly consented to take 
a drive in the car with his mother and to 
dine with her at an exclusive roadside inn 
an hour’s journey from town. The trip out 
through the clear sunshine and the crisp 
air of an early spring day brought a mood 
of light-hearted gayety to Mona, for all that 
her son’s.participation in the train of conver- 
sation which she carried on was limited 
almost entirely to grunted monosyllables. 
Her eyes were shining and her usually pale 
cheeks were tinged with a delicate rose-pink 
flush. Her magic eraser had been at work 
again and had wiped away ten years from her 
real age. He would have been a rare seer 
indeed who, meeting her for the first time, 
would ever have dreamt that she was the 
mother of the slender sad-eyed youth who 
sat beside her. 

The little restaurant was filling up for 
the dinner hour when they reached it, 
and Mona almést unconsciously slipped 
her veil well down upon her face as they 
passed through the tables to a place at the 
end of the room where they were presently 
snugly settled, hali screened from view by 
a box tree. She lifted her veil again and 
folded it back upon her trim black turban 
when she ordered the dinner. Kenneth 
looked about with indolent unconcern. 
His eyes drifted lazily from table to table. 
His mother watched him with a half- 
wistful, half-humorous smile. Presently she 
noticed him straighten up quickly and bow 
almost imperceptibly. Then he turned to 
her, all eager and alive. 

“It's Billy Thompson, mother,” he said 
excitedly. ‘‘He’s coming over here. Fel- 
low from school. Older than I am—senior. 
Big athlete. One of the biggest men over 
there. I’ve got to introduce you. Can't 
I—can’t I tell him you're my mother? 
Can’t I? Please, can’t I, p-l-e-a-s-e?” 

There was something in the long-drawn- 
out pleading note in his voice that carried 


her back on the wings of memory to the 
picture of a little boy beseeching her with 
the tireless persistence of childhood to let 
him stay up another half hour. “ P-l-e-a-s-e, 
mamma, p-l-e-a-s-e."" The words echoed 
in her ears. She found it difficult to hold 
herself in check. 

“No, Kenneth,” she said with an effort 
at firmness. “I’m to be Miss Davidson to 
him.” 

Before the boy could reply Billy Thomp- 
son bore down upon them. He was a big, 
brawny, boisterous youth of nineteen with 
an engaging frank manner and an open- 
faced smile that won Mona instantly. Ken- 
neth was a picture of abject misery as he 
rose to greet him. 

“Hello, Blair,”” boomed the athlete in a 
deep voice. “I spotted you coming in. 
Some fancy place for a freshman. Nice 
day, isn’t it?” 

He turned his ingratiating smile on 
Mona for a moment and looked question 
ingly at Kenneth. That young gentleman 
swallowed nervously and seemed to have 
difficulty in finding his voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Thompson,” he murmured 
“T want you to meet—ah— Miss David 
son. She’s—she’s— ah—a friend of my 
mother’s.” 

Billy Thompson held out a capacious 
hand and squeezed Mona's in a strong grip. 

“Glad to know you, Miss Davidson,” he 
said as he pulled a chair away from the 
next table and sat down, edging close to 
her. “Blair here is a mighty nice boy and 
I'm glad to meet any friend of his—-that 
is—I mean to say any friend of his 
mother’s.” 

He laughed with such infectious good 
nature that Mona found herself laughing 
quietly with him. Kenneth looked su 
premely sheepish. The big youth winked 
broadly at him. 

“Come out of it, kid,’ he chuckled 
“You've got a perfect right to be out with 
a pretty girl without trying to alibi your- 
self. Excuse me, Miss Davidson, if I 
seem a little fresh. I've got good eyesight 
and I can’t help noticing you are pretty.”’ 

He looked at her curiously 

“Say,” he continued, “you're a dead 
ringer for Mona Meredith. Anyone ever 
tell you that?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many people think 
that, " replied Mona with an arch smile 

“T feel rather flattered every time I hear 
it. She's really a most fascinating person.” 

‘She sure is!” breezed on Mr. Thomp- 
son. “But you'll pardon me, I’m sure, if I 
tell you that you've got her faded just a 
little.” He turned to Kenneth, who was 
having great difficulty in restraining his 
feelings. 

“I’ve got to give you credit, Blair,” he 
continued heartily. ‘You certainly know 
where the peaches grow.” 

Kenneth blushed furiously. He looked 
away toward the other side of the room 
and indulged himself in a little fantasy in 
which he imagined himself a full foot taller 
than the athletic Thompson and fifty 
pounds heavier. He saw that offensive per 
son trying to carry his’ mother off in a big 
motor car and he saw himself arriving on 
the scene just in time to send him spinning 
ten or fifteen feet away with a_ well 
directed blow square between the eyes. 
He saw his mother clutching him round 
the neck and he heard her murmuring, 
“Thank you, dear boy, thank you.”” The 
sound of Thompson's hearty voice brought 
him back witha start into the werld of 
reality. 

“You're certainly immense,” he was say- 
ing. ‘I like to meet a girl with a sense of 
humor. Most of ’em can’t take a joke. 
Say, I’ve got to get well acquainted with 
you all right, all right. I’m going to slip 
some knock-out drops in Blair’s tea some 
Saturday night and sneak you off to see a 
show or out to dinner or something. You 
won't mind, kid, will you?”’ 

He laughed noisily again and slapped 
Kenneth playfully on the back. The lat 
ter mumbled something incoherently and 
looked up at his mother. Her eyes were 
gleaming with fun. Entering into the 
spirit of the situation the entrance of young 
Thompson had created--simply for the 
larky possibilities it offered—-she was, 
nevertheless, flattered down in the depths 
of her heart at the thought that she was 
getting away with it so successfully with 
that youth. She sobered a little when she 
caught the hurt look in her son’s eyes. 





“T'll think it over, Mr. Thompson,” 
she said with a pleasant smile. “Maybe 
we'll meet sometime again.” 

“You just bet we will!’ responded the 
other. ‘‘ You can expect me to butt in the 
next time our young friend here comes into 
town. Let’s shake hands on it. I’ve got 
to go back to my party. 

Mona extended her hand and he held it 
for three or four seconds while Kenneth 
writhed in misery. It seemed like two or 
three minutes to him 

“Some picker, kid, some picker!”’ called 
back Mr. Thompson as he strode away 

Mona turned to her boy, reached her 
hand across the table and pressed one of 
his gently. He drew it away angrily 

“Don't,” he said petulantly. ‘I’m sore, 
mother, terribly sore. The big stiff -the 
great big stiff!” 

He hardly spoke to her throughout the 
dinner and he insisted upon waiting until 
“the big stiff’ and the crowd of young 
fellows with him had left the room before 
he would agree to escort her out to the car. 
He was silent, too, throughout the long 
journey home, and Mona found herself 
filled with a great tenderness at the sight 
of his pale thin face and the frown which 
brought his finely arched brows so close 
toge ther » 
| THE center of the little pile of letters 

which came for Mona in the morning 
mail, two days after Kenneth had returned 
to school, there was a long official-looking 
envelope bearing the crest and motto of the 
academy. She puzzled over its possible 
contents for a moment or two before she 
tore it open 

It was from the president of the institu- 
tion and it was pedantically precise and 
decidedly to the point 

“| regret to inform you,” the letter ran, 
“that we have felt obliged to suspend in- 
definitely your son, Kenneth Blair, as the 
result of a distressing occurrence yesterday 
morning. He became engaged in a violent 
and unseemly altercation with William 
Thompson, a member of the senior class, 
in the main corridor of Jessup Hall. This 

as serious enough in itself, but it was 
followed by a physical encounter which 
might have been painful in its consequences 
had it not been for the prompt interfer- 
ence of several members of the faeulty, 
who had been attracted to the scene. ‘The 
accounts of all the agree that 
your son was the aggressor in this dis- 
turbing and regrettable affair. 

“Tt is only right that you should know 
that the quarrel concerned a young woman 
whose identity —unfortunately—we have 
been unable to ascertain. We are sending 
him home to-morrow morning and we sin- 
cerely trust that he will receive parental 
admonition for conduct that we feel justi- 
fied in defining as disgraceful. Later on 
we may consider his reinstatement after 
an interview with you and upon presenta- 
tion of acceptable evidence of a sincere 
desire on his part to refrain from such 
rowdiness in the future.’ 

Her eyes were glistening when she had 
finished reading this coldly formal docu- 
ment. She let them stray up the page again 
until they fastened on that one sentence 
that touched her more than anything else: 
“It is only right that you should know that 
the quarrel concerned a young woman 
whose identity —unfortunately- we have 
been unable to ascertain.”” A wan smile lay 
upon her face for a moment and then a 
great wave of feeling engulfed her. A pic- 
ture of her valiant Sir Knight, her own boy, 
flashed into her mird. She fancied him 
bleeding and disgraced, perhaps the jest 
and byword of a jeering crowd of young 
schoolmates, and she longed for the feel of 
him in her arms 

Her anxious mood continued for nearly 
an hour until she heard the front-door bell 
ring sharply and then the sound of his 
voice in the hall. She ran to meet him with 
arms outstretched. He adroitly wriggled 
out of her embrace after administering a 
perfunctory kiss upon her cheek and lunged 
through the hall to the library, where he 
sank into the softness of a great sofa near 
the fireplace. She followed close on his 
heels and sat down beside him. Her first 
glance showed her that he was under an 
intense nervous strain. There were dark 
circles under his eyes and his face.was paler 
than usual. A’clammy perspiration had 
broken out upon his forehead. His hair 
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was damp from it He clenched and un- 
clenched his fingers restlessly 
rhe big stiff!" he murmured, “The big 

tiff!” 

“He's all of that, I know,” said his 
mother softly. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

He turned a pair of shifting eyes on her. 

*] suppose they wrote you a fool letter 
ibout it,” he began. She nodded and laid a 
ind upon his arm. ‘‘Huh!” he grunted. 
I thought they would, But I'd do it again 
The big stiff! The 


f | ever had the chance. 


big, fresh, overgrown stiff!” 

I'm sure you would, dear, I'm sure you 
would tut tell me what he did and what 
ou did.” 


‘He didn't do anything! He said things 
d I got sore. And | started to punch him 
and a lot of freshies butted in and stopped 


t. The big stiff! I'll get him yet! I don’t 
care how big he is! I'll get him! You see if 
I don't! The big stiff!” 

He lapsed into a sullen silence His 
mother edged closer to him and put an arm 


round his slender body 

“You must tell me everything, dear 
hoy,”’ she persisted “Everything that 
happened. What was it he said?” 

“He said things I couldn’t stand—that’'s 
what he said. Things I just couldn’t stand 
for. He got to talking about you and he 
tarted out saying—well, kind of fresh 
things about you. Not anything terrible 
just fresh. Then he wanted me to give him 
your telephone number. He got mad when 
1 wouldn't do that and said I was a young 
fool to keep it under cover trying to pre 
tend that [ was your one and only— your 
one and only sweetheart. He said he bet 
there was a lot of other fellows had your 
telephone number; that a pretty girl like 
you was sure to have a whole bunch of 
a whole bunch of Willie boys on a string. 
I got fighting mad, mother, just fighting 
mad, and I started to sail into him—the big 
tiff! It isn’t anything, mother, not any- 
thing at all. I suppose I'd ought to be 
orry, causing all this trouble and so forth, 
but I'm not, I’m not the least little bit.” 

Mona found herself inarticulate for the 
{rst time in many years. She rested her 
head upon Kenneth’s shoulder and tried to 
tay the flood of tears that surged into her 
eyes, but it was past stopping. She felt his 
hand touching her cheek, stroking it gently, 
and she heard him whispering insistently, 

Don't, mother, don't."” That was all she 
remembered afterward when she tried to 
recall the scene. When she recovered she 
made a brave effort to be her own gay self 
again. She found herself chattering away 
at top speed. 

“It’s all right, son,”’ she said. ‘‘ You are 
my gentle knight and I'm your ladye fair. 
It's going to be always that way—always, 
dear, understand. You don't have to go 
back to that school unless you want to and, 
no matter what you decide, you're not 
going any place for another whole week. 
We'll have a splendid holiday here in town. 
We'll take a long ride in the car to-day and 
I want you to come to the theater with me 
to-night. I’m going to make a little speech 
at the Sunrise Club's midnight supper after 
the play and I want you to hear it. Julia i is 
going and you can sit with her. I'll 

The boy jerked away from her and 
sprang to his feet so quickly that he auto- 
matically choked off further utterance on 
her part. As he faced her there was a look 
in his eyes that rather frightened her. It 
seemed to her for a moment as if he had 
grown in a trice from a boy into a man 
with a strong man’s feelings and fierce in- 
tensity of manner 

“We'd better have it out now,” he said 
shrilly. “I made up my mind coming over 
on the train this morning. It’s all settled 
with me, no matter what you may think 
There aren't going to be any more holidays 
or anything like that or dinners or any of 
those things unless I can tell people that 
you're my mother. I'm through with that 
Miss Davidson stuff and I'm not going to 
be young Mr. Dudley any more. You've 
just got to understand it.” 

He paused, his whole body quivering with 
nervous excitement. His mother looked up 
at him appealingly 

*You mean?” she murmured. Her voice 
was barely audible. 

I mean that I won't ever go out with 
you--not even.to a movie or out in the car 
qr for just the littlest kind of a walk you 

ean think of, and I'll never meet anyone 
here in the house or any place else unless 
you let everyone know that you're my 
mother. I’m through with all that other 
fool stuff, just simply through with it, 
that's all! It’s always made me sore ever 
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since I was a little boy and I'm not going to 
stand for it! ‘fe 'm not going to s tand for it! 
Do you hear? 

His voice trailed off into a high tone that 
cracked on the last word. Mona's eyes 
were fixed upon his. She felt herse If domi- 
nated by him, caught in some spell that he 
seemed to be weaving round her. 

“‘ All right, dear,” she said weakly. “All 
right. You can forget young Mr. Dudley 
and Miss Davidson. I'll do what you want 
me to I'll do it, dear.” 

She was crying again and she felt—witha 
little start—his long arms round her once 
more holding her tight like a frightened 
little child 

vi 

ENNETH spent the early part of the 

night buzzing round his mother’s 
dressing room and the dainty reception 
room adjoining it The weary, troubled 
look that had haunted her for so long was 
gone from his face. He betrayed a naive 
interest in her preparations for the stage 
such as he had not evinced, she remem- 
bered, since the day he had been first 
brought back into the domain of make- 
believe as a tiny lad many years before 
He watched her make up, with boyish curi- 
osity, and even surveyed her critically 
when she had finished, suggesting with 
laughing good humor a little heightening of 
the color here and there 

It was good to hear him laugh, she felt, 
and to know that she had lifted a great bur- 
den from his mind. She did not let herself 
think of the promise she had made him or 
of the things she knew its redemption 
meant to her. And yet a great uneasiness, 
a vague sense of impending distress had 
been present in the background of her 
thoughts ever since she had given way to 
him that afternoon. When she was ready 
for her first entrance she stood in the center 
of the reception room. 

“How do I look, my gentle knight?” she 
asked coquettishly. 

Kenneth, in a moment of elation quite 
new to him, walked about her, burlesquing 
the mincing ways of a fashionable male 
dressmaker he had once seen dancing 
attendance on her in a shop. 

“You are magnificent, madam,” he re- 
sponded gayly. And then, as if ashamed of 
himself for this bit of play-acting, he let his 
shoulders sag a little and became his more 
natural self-conscious self. 

“IT mean, mother,” he continued half 
apologetically, “I mean you look—well, 
just immense.”’ 

He stood off stage beyond an open door 
watching her throughout the first act, and 
time and again she caught his eyes upon 
her—eager wistful eyes whose expression 
told her a tale of such pathetically real de- 
votion that the realization of it almost 
overwhelmed her. When the interval be- 
tween the acts came she took his arm and 
led him to the reception room where a 
steaming coffee percolator presided over by 
Myrtle awaited them. Coffee between the 
acts was Mona's only tipple in the theater. 

They were only fairly settled when the 
stage-door man appeared with a_ card. 
Mona glanced at it and something closely 
akin to real terror clutched her. She looked 
round the room hopelessly. Her glance 
rested on Kenneth and she saw that he was 
eying her intently. The frown was on his 
face again. She intuitively sensed that he 
knew the cause of her alarm and that he 
was sitting in judgment upon her. She bit 
her lip nervously. There was no escaping 
the situation. 

“Tell Mr. Bronson to come in,” she 
signed resignedly to the door man. , 

Kenneth’s face did not relax. [He was 
still eying her when she looked toward him 
again. 
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“It’s Gerald. Bronson, the Gazette’s 
critic,” she said jerkily. ‘‘I’ve known him 
for several years.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy imperturbably, 

:* ve heard you talk about him, 

Gerald Bronson bustled in just then 
with that air of frank and engaging ingenu- 
ousness so characteristic of him. For all 
that he was in his early thirties, he seemed 
more like some precocious college student 
than the popular notion of what a distin- 
guished commentator on the drama should 
look like. His round, chubby face always 
wore an expression that seemed to indicate 
an alert and active interest in life; the look 
one finds on the face of a healthy and saga- 
cious child; a look almost naive in its fresh 
candor. And yet behind that semicherubic 
mask there blazed one of the keenest intel- 
lects in New York, from which there flashed 
forth ever and anon the most brilliant 
causeries that had been written on the 
drama and the art of acting in the metrop- 
olis since the sardonic Hudson had aban- 
doned that field for music. Bronson was 
not altogether emotionally detached in his 
preferences. He had artistic passions, and 
Mona Meredith was one of them 

He stood in the doorway beaming at her 
through his great round spectacles. Mona 
mumbled a greeting and tried to smile. 

“I’m out in front,” he said, “getting a 
second look at you. I'm going to do a more 
extended review of the play next Sunday. 
You're easier to-night—far easier and a 
shade suppler, too; just a shade.” 

He paused, having noticed Kenneth for 
the first time. That young gentleman had 
risen and was standing unobtrusively back 
of a table. To Mona's affrighted gaze he 
seemed at least seven feet tall. She hesi- 
tated for just a moment or two, looking 
from Bronson to the boy and back again. 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said stumblingly. 
“Mr. Bronson, I want you to meet 
Her voice threatened to dry up in her 
throat. She darted another look at Ken- 
neth and caught his eager questioning eyes 
fixed upon her. He seemed to her like some 
implacable judge ready to pronounce sen- 
tence if she failed to answer according to 
the bond. “I want you to meet my—my 
son, Kenneth.” 

Bronson almost dropped his hat. He 
looked at herinenintbehoudee and then turned 
to the boy who was coming forward. He 
put his hand out automatically. 

“Your son?” he echoed. ‘ Your son? 
Gracious Peter! I had no notion you—I 
didn’t know—I never fancied —— It’s 
really rather staggering!” 

Kenneth, the formal greeting over, 
slipped back again behind the table. Mona 
felt herself ready to sink. She had a foolish 
notion that she’d like to be under a cold 
shower and feel the stinging shock of icy 
water all over. A whimsical association of 
ideas brought back the thought she had had 
a few mornings before, that a shower bath 
made one forget everything but the bath 
itself. She laughed a little hysterically. 

“Yes,”’ she managed to blurt out, “yes, 
I suppose it is a bit staggering. Please sit 
down.” 

Bronson dropped into a chair. He wiped 
his forehead with a handkerchief. He was 
plainly a bit upset. 

“Really,” he rambled on in an embar- 
rassed manner, “it’s foolish of me to be so 
surprised. I knew that you had been mar- 
ried out there in California, but somehow I 
never thought of a child. Idiotic of me 
damnably idiotic! Fine looking youngster. 
He’s got your eyes. Really, you know, it’s 
quite foolish of me—quite! You'll excuse 
me, I know. I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised:if my maiden aunt had bobbed up as 
a Greek dancer. You never met my maiden 
aunt, did you?” 
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He. laughed foolishly. Mona felt the 
tingle of tragedy itself in the air. In a flash 
she felt that all of the premonitions she 
had had through all the years that she had 
kept Kenneth concealed were now proved 
to have been founded upon a sure instinct. 
She felt an almost savage resentment 
against Bronson and against Kenneth him- 
self. She accused herself of an indefensible 
lack of moral stamina. 

“Of course, you never suspected,” she 
found herself saying. ‘‘ He’s attending school 
out of town—has been forseveral years. You 
know I was a girl wife—really a girl wife. A 
pathetically young one. Oh, most patheti- 
cally young! 

“You must have been—of course; what 
else could you have been—of course,”’ the 
critic mumbled. He rose. “‘I must be get- 
ting back,” he continued hastily. “I’ve got 
friends out there. Said I’d only be a min- 
ute. I want to catch the whole perform- 
ance again right through. I'll look in again 
some night soon. We must have a long 
chat. Hope to see young Mr. Kenneth 
again some day too. Good-by.”’ 

He was gone. The boy came from behind 
the table, his face aglow. 

“Thank you, mother,” 
“T’'m a somebody at last.’ 

She was sobbing. He moved toward her, 
but she fled to the dressing room and before 
she slammed the door he caught her reply: 
“‘And I’m an old lady, Kenneth, an old 
lady.” 


he said quietly. 
, 


vir 

HE Sunday papers were in a neat pile on 
the library table when Mona, nervous 
and fidgety after a restless night, entered 
the room. She noticed that the Gazette was 
on top and the sight of it filled her with 
apprehensive terror. She hadn’t seen Bron- 
- since her “tragic night,’’ as she called 
but her overwrought imagination had 
he trying to evolve a forecast of what he 
was going to say in the more extended re- 
view he had spoken of. She knew that the 
spell of her personality had lost its hold 
upon him since the revelation of Kenneth’s 
existence, and yet, knowing the man’s en- 
thusiastic feeling for her in the past, she 

had wondered what he would say. 

She slipped into a chair alongside the 
table and took the paper on her lap. She 
seemed to take a morbid pleasure for a min- 
ute or two in putting off the inevitable scru- 
tiny of the dramatic page. Her fingers toyed 
idly with the corners of the paper. Then as 
if moved by some irresistible impulse she 
turned the sheets feverishly, found the 
dramatic section, pulled it out and turned 
to the part devoted to Bronson’s Sunday 
comment and the general news of the world 
of the theater. 

She gave a little gasp as she read his in- 
troductory paragraph: 


“The glow of exquisite feeling, of deli- 
cate sensitiveness, of sympathetic under- 
standing that has always emanated from 
the rare personality of Mona Meredith was 
never more in evidence than in her playing 
of the whimsical fairylike creature with the 
laughing eyes, who is the central figure in 
her newest play. It has always shone 
through her performances with a certain 
steadiness that has made many of us feel 
that it was fed by the fires of an enduring 
emotional something deep down in her very 
heart. At least one of us now knows the 
precise nature of its source and in the pres- 
ence of that knowledge her art takes on 
in his eyes—a new significance and she be- 
comes to him a more glorious interpreter of 
humanity than ever before.” 


There was much more in the way of sub- 
tle analysis of her performance and of the 
play, but.it was only in that single para- 
graph that Bronson touched upon the one 
thing that Mona had felt would’ mark a 
tragic turning point in her career when once 
it became known. She read it at first with 
unbelieving eyes and then a second time 
through tears that blurred the final words. 
The conflicts, the doubts, the hesitations 
that had tortured her these many years 
were swept away in a great gush of feeling. 
When Kenneth came in a few minutes later, 
bright-eyed and eagerly happy again, he 
found her smiling. 

“Mother,” he said, “I wonder if you'd 
like to go, to the ball game this afternoon 
with me?’ 

“T’d be delighted, dear,”” she responded 
gayly, pulling him down on the edge of her 
chair ‘and putting her arm round him. 
“‘What’s the use of having a fine handsome 
son if you can’t kind of go round and show 
him off sometimes and kind of feel proud 
he is your son?” 
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Users agree 


that Ajax has completely made good its determination, expressed more than 
fourteen years ago, to give the world the utmost value in automobile tires. 


Ajax Tires enjoy a splendid reputation. 


They have earned it 


and will con- 


tinue to, for they have the in-built strength that means real service. 


Built into them you find that exclusive feature, Ajax Shoulders of Strength— 
supple buttresses of rubber, bracing and re-inforcing the entire wearing surface. 


The principle is an engineering axiom. 
at the base of the Statue of Liberty. 


Study the section of the Ajax Road King. 
and re-inforced by Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 
gives the Road King more rubber where it should be 


AJAX ROAD KING 


It distributes friction evenly over the entire tread surface. 


That we have succeeded in building true service into this tire, is evidenced 4 
by the fact that the Road King is 9 ; 
of all Ajax Road King ‘Tires 
through Ajax dealers- 
other tire that came on his car. 
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Factories: 


7% Owner’s Choice. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Note those ‘‘shoulders of strength’’ 
They’re on almost all strong structures. 


Notice the massive tread, buttressed 
This exclusive Ajax feature 
-more tread on the road. 


This big percentage 
manufactured, actually goes direct to users, 
is chosen by the individual car owner to replace some 


The Ajax written guarantee, which has afvays protected every user of every 
Ajax Tire, has ever been, and will continue to be recognized as the industry’s 
strongest guarantee. 
Buy your tires where you see the sign —Ajax Tire Supply Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


Branches in Leading Cities 


ADAK TIRES 


| phanyes by any standard, Ajax Tires more than measure up. 
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Measured Heat 


The Assurance of Cookery Success 


HE cooking of foods has been practiced since 
pre-historic days. But despite great advance- 
ments in this household art, the housewife of 
today determines the necessary heatasdid thewoman 
of the stone age—by guessing ! 
Otherwise perfect recipes 56 
have always lacked the chief 
essential — accurately mea- 
sured heat. This universal 
need has now been supplied 
by scientific invention. It is 
an appliance found only 
on six leading makes of 
gas ranges—the “Lorain’’ Oven Heat Regulator. 


Witha“ Lorain” on yourstove thecookingofevery 
day is the duplicate of your “luckiest day.”” It places 
44 different oven temperatures at your command. 
And these temperatures are maintained—no more, 
no less—during the entire cooking operation. 


the oven heat regulator that places 44 oven 
temperatures at your command. 


What could be more welcome—what is wanted 
more? To be sure of every dish she cooks is 
the desire of every housewife. And only the 
“Lorain” can fulfill this desire. 


The gas ranges listed be- 


99 low are equipped with the 
“Lorain” Oven Heat Reg- 
ulator. Go to your local 
dealer and see this wonderful 
device demonstrated. Learn 


how it cooks one dish or an 
entire meal while you enjoy 
recreation or other diver- 
sions. Note how it abolishes “pot watching,” the 
thief of time. 


Also write for one of the most interesting book- 
lets you ever read—‘‘An Easier Day’s Work.” 
Please mention your dealer’s name when writing for 
this free book. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ‘sis.7cti.047" 18 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


Direct Action—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
ew Process—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


ick Meal — Ringen Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boil eo Raliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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interstate business found themselves subject to the varying 
laws and regulations of several states. What might be 
permissible in one state was contrary to law in another. 
It became almost impossible for the roads to obey all the 
various state laws and regulations consistently. 

We then tried a dual system of control, with even more 
unsatisfactory results. In spite of continued efforts to 
bring about harmonious action between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the state railroad commissions, there was 
increasing difficulty on the part of the railroads in their 
efforts to comply with the various legal requirements. 

And then came the great war. The long years of grad- 
ually reducing income and increasing costs of operation 
had left the railroads unprepared financially for the great 
emergency. The demands of the Government were urgent. 
Constructive legislation by Congress would require a 
longer time than could be allowed. It was therefore prac- 
tically necessary for the Government to take over the 
control and operation of the railroads in the interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

It is now proposed that the railroads be returned to 
their former ownership and operation. In the meantime 
the Government has advanced large sums of money on 
behalf of the railroads, and provision must be made in 
some way for its proper and safe return. Granting that 
all the efforts in the past twenty years looking toward the 
safeguarding of the interests of the public in connection 
with the transportation service have been well inten- 
tioned, nevertheless it seems a fair conclusion that unre- 
stricted governmental control and operation of the rail- 
roads of the United States are excusable only under the 
stress of a great national emergency. The period covering 
the past two years has disclosed some of the dangers of the 
exercise of autocratic power if attempted to be applied 
in times of peace. The assumption of such almost absolute 
power over vast individual and property rights is justi- 
fied only in the event of an extreme national necessity that 
can be served in no other way. 

Profiting, then, by our past experience, is it not a good 
time to reorganize our railroad affairs on a common-sense 
business basis? Is it not desirable to bring into the solution 
of the railroad problem the methods a wise business man 
would employ in the conduct of his own business, and 
which have proved effective in another complex depart- 
ment of our industrial activities? 

However honest may be the intention, a business so 
huge and complex as the railroad business cannot be 
successfully handled at long range by any one man or any 
one body of men. In a smaller country a single regulatory 
body probably would be effective. In a country so large 
as the United States greater efficiency can be secured if 
primary authority is exercised through agencies coming 
into direct contact with the people to be served, with a 
central agency to prevent unjust discrimination. This is 
the underlying idea of the Federal Reserve system. Does 
it not seem worth while to consider the possibility of 
adapting that idea to the creation of a new railroad admin- 
istrative system? 


A Central Administrative Body 


N INTELLIGENT understanding of the Federal Re- 

serve system may safely be assumed. We are all fairly 

well acquainted with its purpose and practical operation. 

Let us see, then, if its underlying idea and form of organiza- 

tion can be successfully adapted to our railroad problem. 

A new railroad administrative system created along the 
lines of our Federal Reserve system would comprise: 

A Federal railroad board corresponding to the Federal 
Reserve Board; Federal railroad corporations correspond- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As in the case of the Federal Reserve Board, the mem- 
bers of this Federal railroad board would be appointed by 
the President, having a proper cabinet officer as a member 
ex officio. It is fair to assume that the President would 
appoint able men, representative of the railroad, com- 
mercial, financial and labor interests of the country, on 
this board. The board should be granted, by law, broad 
regulatory powers, and would determine the national 
railroad administrative policy. It probably would take 
over the greater part of the administrative and execu- 
tive functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
leaving this body as a quasi-judicial body. There is no 
intention to minimize the great service which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has rendered to the country 
since its organization. We have not always agreed with its 
decisions or its methods, but I fully believe that its mem- 
bers have always endeavored to act in the best interests 
of the country as a whole. It is a remarkable fact that in 
all the years of its existence nothing has occurred to 
besmirch the commission or any of its members. The 
proper regulation of the railroads, however, has become so 
burdensome and so complex that it would be unwise 
to continue the former methods. 
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It is doubtful if a small body of men sitting at Wash- 
ington—however wise they may be in railroad matters, 
however sincere may be their intention to deal fairly with 
the mass of complicated questions brought before them 
can be expected to perform their exacting duties with im- 
partial justice. Too much authority is necessarily placed 
in the hands of unskilled subordinates acting independ- 
ently for the most part. Under similar circumstances a 
great corporation doing a country-wide business divides 
its business, placing various departments under the control 
of responsible subsidiary corporations or agencies in close 
touch with local conditions. It is with this idea in mind 
that it is proposed to create a central Federal railroad 
board which would take over the exacting administrative 
and executive duties heretofore exercised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission alone. With the intricate 
legal and judicial problems that are bound to come up 
for settlement under any form of railroad administration 
it would seem that there would be abundant work for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission along these lines, with- 
out compelling it at the same time to handle the purely 
business problems rising out of railroad operation and 
management. 

This Federal railroad board would, therefore, act as 
a central agency to adjust transportation rates and in 
general to determine equitably the relations among the 
public, the employees and the railroads, and among the 
railroads themselves. In other words, it would become 
the medium through which the Government would have 
supervision over the strictly business matters relating to 
transportation service. 


A System of Regional Boards 


NEVITABLY it would be impossible for any single board 

to keep in close intimate touch with railroad operations 
all over the country. Therefore, following out the idea of 
the Federal Reserve system, Federal railroad corporations 
would be organized as agencies subordinate to the central 
Federal railroad board. These corporations would in effect 
be regional corporations, acting in the zone or region oecu- 
pied by one or more railroad systems. These regional 
railroad corporations would not be organized for the 
purpose of financing the railroads; they would be or- 
ganized simply for purposes of regulation and control. 
They would occupy in the new railroad administrative 
system a position somewhat similar to that of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. They would be located at convenient 
points of operation, and these regional corporations would 
take the form of the ordinary corporation, having capital 
stock, since this is the well-known and modern form of 
organization. The purpose of capital stock would be 
simply to afford a means of control. 

As in the case of the Federal Reserve Banks, the owner- 
ship of the stock in the regional railroad corporations 
would be vested in the railroads themselves, just as the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve system own the 
capital stock of the Federal Reserve Banks. In the case 
of the regional railroad corporations the capital stock 
need not necessarily involve any considerable invest- 
ment on the part of the railroads. Whatever the capital 
stock might be, the idea would be to have the ownership 
divided equitably among the railroads in a particular zone 
or region, so that the stock ownership would represent as 
fairly as possible the relative importance of each railroad. 
In the Federal Reserve system the member banks owning 
the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks are by law em- 
powered to elect the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, being specifically required to provide representa- 
tive bankers and business men on the board, with the 
added power given to the Federal Reserve Board to ap- 
point a certain number of its own selection as directors. 
Following out this idea the directors of each Federal rail- 
road corporation would be elected by the stockholder 
members-—that is, the various railroads—and such elec- 
tion should be required by law to produce a fair and equal 
representation on the board of all the interests affected 
namely: The owners, the railroads, the employees and the 
public. In addition, the Federal railroad board would have 
the right to appoint as directors a number equal to that of 
any such single interest. 

One of the great needs of the times is to bring this rail- 
road problem out where we can get a good square look at 
it. Generally if you can see a thing clearly and close 
at hand many of the imaginary difficulties disappear or 
become of minor importance. 

Suppose that a Federal railroad corporation be organized 
in the region in which the New England railroads operate. 
Each one of the railroads in New England would become a 
stockholder in the New England regional corporation. 
Each railroad by vote of its own directors would name 
a representative who would act on its behalf in the election 
of the members of the board of directors of the regional 
corporation. These representatives of the railroads would, 


in their own interests as well as in the interests of the 
public, be anxious to secure as members of the board of 
directors of the regional corporation the ablest railroad 
managers from the New England railroads, men represent- 
ing the large body of investors in railroad securities of 
those particular roads, able business men representing the 
shippers and traveling public, and would also call upon 
the great railroad brotherhoods to supply men of judg- 
ment and integrity to care for and protect the interests 
of railroad labor. All of these men would be residents 
of the region served by the New England regional 
corporation. It seems to me that a body of men such as 
this would be worthy of confidence and could be trusted 
to deal fairly with all the interests represented by the 
railroads in that particular region. 

The directors of the regional corporations would be 
concerned with the details of railroad operation. They 
could adjust difficulties arising among the railroads of that 
region. They could hear and pass upon the numerous 
complaints on the part of the public. They would be able 
to settle difficulties quickly without the long, tedious delay 
that is necessary under the present system. No single 
interest would be able to control. There would be small 
chance of any combination to the detriment of any single 
interest. The regional corporations would handle the rail- 
road affairs of that region as an ordinary business corpora- 
tion would seek to handle its own affairs, realizing that 
fairness of judgment and action would best promote the 
interests of the railroads as well as the interests of those 
who use the railroads. 

This kind of organization would be nonpolitical and 
would provide a nonpolitical control. It would place the 
regulation of railroad activities in the hands of railroad 
and business men, who would be interested solely in the 
efficiency of the railroads as business organizations. Any 
attempt to do otherwise would quickly meet with disaster. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are organized along this line 
and are being successfully operated, and there is no rea- 
son why the same idea cannot be adapted successfully to 
railroad regulation. The Federal Reserve Banks do not 
attempt to interfere with the management and operation 
of the member banks, and as a matter of fact their efforts 
are at all times directed toward the promotion of the best 
interests of the banks that are members of the system. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are administered without 
regard to politics. I doubt if the officers of any member 
bank could, offhand, state the political affiliations of the 
directors and officers of any one of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Bankers and business men on the boards of the 
Federal Reserve Banks are selected because of their bank- 
ing and business qualifications. That is all that interests 
the banks that are members of the system. 


No Conflict With State Control 


HEREFORE it would seem that to these regional rail- 

road corporations we could safely give primary regulatory 
powers over all regional railroad activities, including the 
consolidation of terminals, ticket offices, extension of exist- 
ing lines and the construction of new or branch lines, and 
the issuance of future railroad securities. In ali probability 
such a body of men would be called upon to act in the 
case of differences rising between the railroads and their 
employees, and in that way be able to protect the public 
against discomforts and losses always incident to strikes. 

To what better body of men could we give power to 
pass primarily upon passenger and freight rates initiated 
by the carriers? Could they not also be given the right to 
initiate rates themselves if it is deemed advisable and 
necessary in the public interest, always subject to revision, 
approval, disapproval or suspension by the Federal railroad 
board, to prevent mistakes and unjust discrimination? 
This regulatory power and authority must be lodged in 
some body, and the natural place, it would seem, would be 
in a body composed of men closely acquainted with the 
needs of the particular region whose interests are vitally 
affected, such interests being at all times safeguarded by 
the right of appeal to a central Federal railroad board. 

“But,” someone will say, “it is impossible to establish 
Federal control, because of the control already exercised 
by the several state railroad commissions.” 

That was one of the arguments brought up in opposition 
to the Federal Reserve system. The national banks were 
compelled by law to become members of the Federal 
Reserve system. Membership in the system was optional 
with the state banks. It was argued that the Federal 
Reserve system would be a failure because the state banks 
would not become members, thus preventing the establish- 
ment of a uniform banking system in this country. What 
actually happened? I do not recall a single state that is 
antagonistic to membership in the Federal Reserve system 
on the part of state banks within its borders. The benefits 
of a uniform banking system were quickly recognized by 
the several state banking commissions. There have been 












me differences, of course, that have had to be ironed out 
as between Federal and state control; but these have al- 
vays been accomplished without serious friction, with the 
result that the Federal Reserve system is steadily growing 
l trength and favor 

Considering the successful coéperation of Federal and 
tate banking control it would not be difficult to arrange 
for coordinating Federal and state railroad control through 
which could be provided in connec- 


id ory council 
tion with each regional railroad corporation. This council 
ld be composed of members of the several state railroad 
ymmissions within whose jurisdiction the railroads op 


erate. In other words, the various state authorities could 
easily keep themselves informed as to the acts and policies 
of the regi nal « orporations and be ina position to protect 
themsel ve if action hostile to the interests of the state 
should even be onsidered 

But we still have before us the larger and more difficult 
part of our problem Even though we secure a satisfactory 
form of railroad administration we have still left the most 
important part of the problem, which has to do with the 
rehabilitation of the financial condition of our railroads 
Manifestly a railroad, like any other corporation, must 
earn enough at least to pay operating expenses or go into 
the hand of a receiver It is not fair, however, to 
tockholders and owners to limit its earning capacity to its 
operating cost The men who have put the money into 
the railroads, making possible for these great systems 
to be built, are entitled to at least some consideration. 


The Rights of Hard-Earned Dollars 


N A COLORED debating society out West one time there 
1 was a very serious discussion of the question “‘ Which is 
more important, money or friends?"" The dusky advocate 
of the idea that friends were more important than the 
possession of money delivered a fervid oration and sat 
down amidst enthusiastic applause and dripping perspira 
tion. His opponent, a man of meek and lowly mien, arose 
in deep gloom. The speaker’s embarrassment was such 
that he promptly forgot his well-prepared speech and was 
uble to deliver himself only of the following sentence, 
which he repeated over and over again "a you got 
money, you got friends; if you got no money, you got no 
friends.” He sat down in the midst of profound silence 
The judges, however, being men of financial and legal 
standing, promptly gave a decision in his favor. 

The railroads have been subject to very much the same 
kind of discussion, and the decision in their case has been 
very similar. The railroads found, like the poor colored 
brother, having no money, they had no friends. However, 
that very condition has roused sympathy at least, and we 
are beginning to realize that if a railroad has any real 
friends they must come to its rescue and provide the 
money necessary to produce good transportation service 

We have heard a good deal in times past about the 
sacredness of property and the sacredness of wages. It has 
been easy for the demagogue to rail at the railroads. It 
was not so long ago that the surest way for a country 
politician to break into the state legislature was to go about 
the country condemning the railroads and the banks. On 
the other hand, men of property have been prone to 
make the mistake of attaching greater importance to their 
investments than to the labor of the men who helped 
produce their prosperity. Asa matter of fact, there is no 
such thing as sacredness attaching to property or wages, 
simply as property or wages. The thing that is sacred is 
the right to enjoy the fruits of what you have earned 

Is the dollar earned to-day more sacred than the dollar 
earned yesterday? Is it more sacred than the dollar earned 
last week or last month? Is it more sacred than the dollar 
that was earned a year ago or ten years ago? If a man 
spends the dollars he has earned for food, clothing, the 
education of his children-——he has performed the duties 
of a good citizen. If a man by e« onomy and thrift be able 
to save a part of the dollars he has earned against the time 
of old age and adversity, is he any less a good citizen? If 
he go further and invest those savings in bonds or stocks 
of a railroad, is he still any less a good citizen? 
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The point is just this: The money invested to-day in 
railroad securities represents dollars that have been earned, 
and these dollars are just as equitably entitled to partici- 
pate in railroad revenues as the dollars that are paid out 
for wages and other operating costs. The owners of rail- 
road bonds and stocks are entitled to a fair return on their 
investment just as the worker is entitled to a fair wage; 
and neither has the right to participate at the expense 
of the other. 

How are these railroad revenues to be produced? There 
is just one way: Freight and passenger rates must be so 
adjusted as to provide the money needed to pay costs of 
operation and a fair interest on invested capital, plus an 
amount to take care of future contingencies. 

Banks are allowed a return of six per cent on their 
investments in the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Is this too much to allow an investor who places 
his money at the risk of a complex business like that of the 
railroads? 

Who must pay? In the case of passenger fares, the man 
who rides pays. In the case of freight rates, the consumer 
of goods eventually and indirectly pays. But the direct 
payments to the railroads are for the most part made by 
the business concerns of the country—that is to say, the 
sellers or buyers of goods. 

For a time it was thought by some that a straight 
guaranty by the Government of a fixed rate of interest 
on invested capital would be a satisfactory solution as far 
as investors in railroad securities were concerned. Happily, 
this idea, involving an easy approach to governmental 
ownership, has been abandoned, except by a certain 
radical element whose chief desire seems to be to destroy 
business initiative and enterprise. Others have proposed 
that surplus earnings over operating costs and a fair return 
on investment be divided equally between the Govern- 
ment, the railroads and railroad employees. Others again 
want the rich and powerful railroads to appropriate some 
of their surplus revenues for the use and benefit of the 
smaller and weaker roads. 

Do not these latter theorists rather beg the question? 
A small weak bank would most certainly welcome a slice 
of the earnings of its larger and wealthier competitor. Is 
there any inherent or business right that would justify any 
such division of earnings in the case of the railroads, any 
more than in the case of banks or other business? 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


S THE result of the war we have accumulated a great 
public debt, which must be paid with interest. Should 
we at this time dispose of any of the surplus revenues of the 
railroads to any single class as against the interests of the 
Government in those revenues? Should the railroads be 
arbitrarily relieved of any part of their obligations in this 
respect? The application of equitable tax laws will take 
care of excess railroad revenues just as excess earnings are 
cared for in other lines of business. Any other plan will 
create class distinction and smacks not a little of political 
favoritism. 

If we are to enjoy increasingly improved transportation 
service there must be opportunity given for profitable 
employment of capital and the profitable exercise of initia- 
tive and ability on the part of those charged with the 
management of railroad properties. If a railroad has been 
built into an unproductive territory, can it justly claim 
exemption from those laws of business which operate in 
respect to other unsuccessful or unwise ventures? To save 
a receivership a weak road may be consolidatetl with a 
strong road, but even this must be accomplished with due 
regard to the interests of the communities served by the 
stronger road, as well as the interests of the communities 
served by the weaker road. It is difficult to find an excuse 
for taking something from a strong road and giving it toa 
railroad already in the hands of a receiver or one failing to 
earn its way, except as a matter of charity—and it is 
doubtful if the people have yet reached the point of looking 
upon any railroad as an object of charitable concern. 

In short, why not treat the railroads as business organi- 
zations on a business basis? Having the acknowledged 
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right to fix the rates to be charged for doing business it is 
fair to ask that we define just what is a reasonable rate and 
what constitutes invested capital. These are the important 
questions to be answered by Congress at this time. With 
these matters closely determined and with an adminis- 
trative system that functions smoothly and expeditiously 
the disposition of surplus earnings by our lawmaking body 
can safely be left until we can discover what the earnings 
of the railroads really are. 

In the last analysis the solution of our railroad prob- 
lem is put squarely up to the business interests of the 
country—to the business men, who are in charge of the 
great commercial interests of the country; to the working- 
men, whose families are dependent on the results of their 
toil; to the public, who pays the bills. 

No arrangement in business can long stand that is not 
essentially fair to both parties. At first the railroads were 
unfair to the people, and they suffered through exacting 
and often unjust discrimination. Of late years we have not 
been fair to the railroads, and now we have suffered, 
through an almost complete demoralization of railroad 
organization, due chiefly to lack of sufficient revenue and 
unwise legislative control. 


Turning Over a New Leaf 


E MUST right-about-face in our attitude toward the 

railroads. For twenty years or more there has been 
persistent pressure against the railroads to reduce rates, 
without thought or care as to how such reductions in 
revenue would affect the interests of the carriers on whom 
we depend to transport our goods. We have hired expert 
traffic men whose jobs depended on securing a selfish ad- 
vantage for ourselves. 

If we are to have adequate railroad service in the future 
we must turn about and insist upon rates that will pro- 
duce the money required for the successful operation and 
financing of our railroads. 

We have come to the parting of the ways with our rail- 
roads. They will survive or perish in the next few months 
according as the business interests of the country do or 
do not unite their efforts in the creation of a new public 
sentiment favorable to the rehabilitation of the financial 
system of our great transportation companies. Upon our 
representatives in Congress is laid a heavy responsibility. 
They are anxiously endeavoring to find a correct solution 
of this perplexing problem. We shall go far toward assist- 
ing the formation of a fair decision if we ourselves deter- 
mine to deal fairly and justly with the railroads in the 
matter of railroad revenues. 

Believing, as I do, in the essential fairness of business 
men when once fully informed I am therefore in favor of 
such a new railroad administrative system as will bring the 
primary governing body exercising governmental control 
into close touch with railroad and business interests, 
through a regional system of control safeguarded by a 
central body to prevent mistakes in judgment and unjust 
discrimination as against either the railroad, the employees 
or the public. 

It should be the duty of Congress at this time to define 
the terms ‘‘reasonable rate’’ and “invested capital’’ so 
clearly that there can be no misunderstanding or contro- 
versy in the future as to their meaning and application. 
Any plan that seeks to apportion surplus railroad revenues 
for the benefit of any single interest or class of employees 
will hardly be looked upon with public favor. If we ap- 
proach the railroad question with an open mind and with 
an intention to deal with the railroads on a basis of fair- 
ness and justice toward every interest represented we shall 
find that the general provisions of our income-tax laws, 
applicable to all other lines of business, will take care of 
excessive earnings, leaving the disposition of net earnings, 
if any, to the judgment of the railroad managers and the 
directors of the regional corporations. 

Finally, it would seem the part of wisdom to treat our 
railroads as business organizations rather than as objects 
of political er charitable concern, and give to them the 
opportunity to work out their own salvation in a common- 
sense business way. 
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Try these easy-to-serve hot weather dishes 


“h "oma vh opreciates th , ; : : , . : 
The w man who appreciates the many boiler until thick, cool, add %4 teaspoon Frozen Pears—Drain the sirup from 1 Bartimore Sprnach—Melt 2 tablespoons 
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Ad creamed 


ASPARAG! There is no end to the variety of : | So el 
or ealed ok 7 simple, inexpensive and palate-tempt- 
— ee ing ways in which Det Monte Canned 
Canned Aspat Fruits and Vegetables may be used to 
serving make every-day meals better. 

ASPARAGUS Send for our new book “Det Monte 


Sauce—Arran 


over the eggs | Recipes of Flavor.” It contains hun- 


of all kinds, 
winter mto 
with lemon 
refreshing 


for straw 
iz any Der 
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A par cus nd dreds of practical suggestions and hit of soft bread cru P fi — cup each 
oruied wale recipes for improving the daily menu. i Det Mow Can ta iScap 
ag to : + It 1S free. Casp n = al 1 
oink CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION ives chopped 
Phd reagghne Department E eae 
Monte Canned SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Pra Move 
p nib rest "i h. spin ind alse — pong Bin 
of peaches with sugar or corn sity aes 
ere r ve - ; ep e« ‘ ; a ; a an ip 7. : sage - . ees lis d . 

we napa aes nutmeg 1 oa ak tax taion Ser a yee 


Peacn Istann—Place 6 halves of Det Raisins cut in pieces. and 2 cups of 
Monte Canned Peaches in a serving dish pour into 6 individual ramekins, set in a 1 " Form into lo 
yolks with 2 tablespoons of pan of water and bake in a slow oven un- each ir thin slice of ba e of n. Bake i 

or corn sirup and % teaspoon of til firm. Stir once during the baking.Serve a toothpick and bake 45 mit 


salt. add 1 cup of hot milk, cook in double’ in the ramekins erate oven ta 
am. ee . : “te. 


Always ready-always delicious -the can of a thousand delights 


Sager 


{ crumbs, 1 cup 
1 egg and 
1 loaf pan 
Monte Canned 
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Boy-Scout Week 


a people, we are wakir 
ip with the thought not only of 
organized manhood but of organ 

ized boyhood out-of-door in our country 


President Wilson, by proclamation, set 
aside in June a Boy-Scout week during 
which the Boy Scouts remained in uniform 
by perm ion The purpose w is to extend 
the Boy-Scout movement throughout 


America Ministers of the gospel all over 
the country were asked to read the Presi- 
dent's procla on, and it was read in 
practically every school-room of the land 
during Boy-Scout week. The results can 
have been nothing but noteworthy and 
praiseworthy All at once Uncle Sam has 
emphasized the fact that there are two 
lives for every man and every boy in the 





world indoors and out-of-doors Of late 
there has been a rather pronounced need 
for a few million out-of-doors men, inci- 
dental yut-of-doors men who could march 


and shoot 


The National Parks Association 


f be RE was completed on May twenty 
ninth at Washington a National Parl 


Association with the purpose of uplifting 
our national parks, as attested by a long 
row of signature of. well-known public 
uplifters. This association was organized 


at the Cosmos Club in Washington—and 
when it comes to elevation of brow, that is 
the highhe st potnt in America. The associa- 
tion has as its purpose “the better ac- 
quaintance of the general public with the 
parks, their history and traditions, their 
flora and fauna; and is intended to encour- 
age art and literature as connected with 
national parks, travel, wilderness living and 
interpretation of scenery.” 

I have myself invested, anyway, three 
dollars to learn how to live in the wilderness 
and to interpret scenery. Please note the 
“flora and fauna.”” Nothing less could 
have been expected. Mostly, | am scared 
of anything which talks of flora and fauna, 
because—though I have knocked round a 
little in the parks—I have never seen a 
single faun or flore out there. Confiden- 
tially, | believe they mean flowers and 
animiles Anyhow, there are plenty of 
those things in the park, and the more of 
them we all see the better we shall be. 


Let Us Have Peace 


HERE are estimated to be some thirty- 

four million young women in America 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty-six; 
and now, so it appears, each of these is to 
have the oppertuntty of wearing a nice silk 
suit Uncle Sam is going to put on the 
market seve ntee n million yards of bargain- 
counter silk. In prevailing styles, a half 
yard per capita—or per each—is plenty 
for a lady's suit. How came Uncle Sam to 
do this is this way: He bought all this silk, 
along with a few other trifling purchases, 
for use in making some forms of heavy 
ammunition. It is called eartridge cloth 
and, though a trifle stiff for feminine wear, 
it can be processed--so they say—and 
made into very useful fabrics for suits and 
cloaks, tapestries, dress skirts, and the like. 
It runs heavy and good. It looks like a 
riot, 


Camp Photography 


M' IRE and more the camera comes to be 
a part of the average camper ummer 
outfit. The Sierra Club Bulletin for the 
current year has a story about photo- 
graphing animals no larger than the com- 
mon striped chipmunk, using a set camera 
such as may be sprung with a long cord or 
bulb tube. The pictures are fine and in this 
simple photography there may possibly 





be a little fun for some reader. This is the 
advice given by the artist 

“Chipmunks, squirrels and birds are 
often attracted to camp by the refuse 
thrown out A little watching will show 
certain shrubs, stumps and rocks to be used 
as feeding stations by the animals. The 


photographer is thus often able to select a 
suitable location where light, composition 
and background are satisfactory. The cam 
era may then be placed on the tripod and 
focused upon the exact spot where the 
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animal to be photographed is likely to 
pause. Care should be taken not to focus 
on the bark of a tree trunk selected, but on 
a point at least an inch nearer the lens. 
This allowance will insure that the animal 
itself rather than the tree trunk is sharply 
in focus. By placing the camera three or 
four feet distant, an image nearly one inch 
high will be obtained with a seven-inch lens. 

‘Beware of attempting to work too close 
to the subject. It is better to enlarge an 
inch image later on than to try to secure a 
large image at once by working close up. 
By working at a reasonable distance, depth 
of field is obtained and the animal is not 
badly frightened. A long-focus lens can be 
used to advantage; but the use of the single 
combination of the ordinary lens was 
found to be too slow for such active 
animals as chipmunks. Exposures of one- 
fiftieth of a second at Stop eleven or one- 
twenty-fifth of a second at Stop sixteen 
were found to give well-exposed negatives 
when the subjects were in direct sunlight. 
The shorter exposure was found best, and 
even then the motion of the front feet, or 
paws, was not always stopped.” 


Rainbows 


T WILL be good news to those W ho like 

wild sport to learn that the Government 
has removed the guards from the locks 
of the Soo Rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. I have heard that the latest 
improvements along the rapids have made 
some changes in the fishing grounds, and 
have heard a rumor that when all the locks 
are done there will be some wading water 
left below the lower gates where a man can 
get at some of the better pools in the old 
river bed. There are some tackle busters 
in that piece of water. I hope that the Soo 
rainbow habitat will not be materially 
changed by any of the lock improvements. 

An angling friend once asked if there was 
anywhere in the world a real rainbow trout 
that weighed twelve pounds. The answer 
is yes; and very likely a rainbow trout will 
be taken before long which will weigh twice 
that. I note in an issue of the American 
Angler a little communication from Grays 
Harbor in the state of Washington: 


“The fact that Grays Harbor possessed 
anything remarkable in rainbow fishing 
was first brought out two years ago when a 
sixteen-pound fish from this district was 
winner of first prize in a fishing contest. 
This fact has again been demonstrated by 
the members of the Grays Harbor Rod and 
Gun Club in their annual contest. This 
club held contests in five classes: cutthroat 
trout caught with fly; cutthroat caught 
with bait; blueback caught with fly or bait; 
rainbow caught with fly or bait; and bass 
caught with fly or bait. 

‘The results in the first two classes were 
not worth mention, as the entries were 
small and in poor condition. In the blue- 
back class, H. L. Green won handily with 
an entry of a seventeen-and-one-half-inch 
fish weighing two and one-sixteenth pounds. 

‘In the bass class, F. M. Potter made 
the only entry with a nine-and-one-half- 
pound hig-mouth black bass, which was 
remarkable for its perfect condition. 

“In the rainbow class, J. E. Fowler 
secured first place with an entry of a forty- 
and-one-half-inch fish weighing an even 
twenty-one pounds; M. Hemphill was 
second with a thirty-seven-inch fish, tip- 
ping the scales at seventeen and one-half 
pounds; third was Dick Miles with a 
thirty-six-inch entry which pulled sixteen 
pounds and eleven ounces, beating the 
above-mentioned contest winner by eleven 
ounces. In this class, Ira E. Hornibrook 
was a notable contender with a total catch 
for the season of twenty-four rainbow 
averaging nine pounds,” 


Grays Harbor seems to be a tropical sort 
of place, where things grow oversized. A 
nine-pound bass and a twenty-one-pound 
rainbow offer rather interesting figures. 
On the fly, in fair water—and may I not 
add, not taken in any competition for 
weights or numbers—such fish offer sport 
in the one hundred per cent class. 

By the way, the journal above men- 
tioned has by accident fallen upon a little 
idea that seems to be running strong. It 
asked a hundred or so prominent anglers 
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what three flies they thought the best of 
all, should they be confined to the use of 
three. There is an astonishing variety in 
the reports of these experts from all over 
the country. The result of the symposium 
is not yet known, but even when known I 
fancy would prove nothing except that 
when the trout are coming they will take 
almost any kind of a fly. Yet again even 
this statement must be qualified. For in- 
stance, a great many replies come from the 
state of Maine, where the Parmachene Belle 
is the most popular single fly; yet that 
fly does not run very strong in the West. 
I should guess that Coachman or Royal 
Coachman, Cahill and Professor would run 
about as popular in the Middle West as any 
other three flies. 

The three flies that I myself mentioned 
as my favorites were the Bucktail, as I have 
learned to tie it under the instruction of 
William Wood, the Coachman and the 
Jock Scott or some salmon pattern with 
junglecock shoulder. There is no one fly 
so deadly in Wisconsin and Michigan as 
the proper Bucktail properly fished; at 
least such is my own —_— rience. In the 
Far West the Bucktail might not do so well. 
The Coachman is about as near a universal 
fly as any one fly ever tied. The bright 
salmon patterns will very often take large 
rainbows or steelheads or native trout in 
heavy Western waters and are especially 
useful for lake fishing. In my belief, I 
could get along very well with these three 
flies. But this certainly does not mean that 
very many others would be of the same be- 
lief. All in all, I think this is about as 
interesting a little stunt in sporting journal- 
ism as any that has come up for quite a 
while, even though it probably will prove 
little except that trout and bass angling are 
of infinite variety. 





Rods, Reels and Lines 


HAVE mentioned the extreme scarcity 

of good angling goods in the American 
market to-day and the astonishingly high 
prices that are asked for such goods. it is 
nothing to-day to be asked thirty dollars 
for a reel or fifty dollars for a rod, and in 
rods the prices go much above that. The 
other day I saw in a sporting-goods store 
an English-made reel of rather simple 
pattern. It has solid metal plates and a 
small spindle and possessed no very great 
class. I picked it up and found that it 
weighed about eleven ounces, wherefore I 
asked the salesman what he wanted for it. 
He said two dollars, marked down from 
fifteen, and I put it in my pocket. I bought 
this reel entirely on account of its great 
weight. As to the small spindle, I intend 
to make it into a good-size barrel by fitting 
in a cork cylinder. 

There is method in this madness, as per- 
haps may be explained to the behoof of 
other anglers. In the first place, I must 
apologize for having in my earlier life, in 
common with many other sporting writers, 
stated that any kind of a reel would do for 
fly-fishing. For years I used as light a fly- 
fishing reel as I could find. Then a chance 
statement, earlier quoted in these columns, 
from an Englishman— Mr. R. L. Montagu, 
who lives in California—set me to thinking. 
It will be recalled that this gentleman ad- 
vocated the use of a heavy_reel, so that the 
balancing point of the rod would come 
four or five inches above the top of the 
hand grasp. I tried this and liked it, as I 
found that it made my rod much livelier. 
Hence, since I wanted to get a heavy reel 
for a friend and since there was no such 
thing as getting one of the better makes of 
English reels—I actually do not know one 
really perfect American-made fly reel 
to-day—I bought my two-dollar reel 
simply because it was heavy and because I 
previously had weighted my own high- 
grade English reel until it weighed just 
about eleven ounces. 

As to the small spindle, I am off it for 
life, as we say in New York. I ruined a 
fifteen-dollar salmon line by leaving it a 
couple of winters on an American-made 
salmon reel. I ruined two good trout lines 
by the same process, with American-made 
trout reels. A good tapered fly-casting 
line, vacuum dressed, costs to-day from 
seven dollars and a half up. - Leave such a 
line for a time on the average small spindle 
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of our trout reels and you have ruined it. 
I therefore counsel all American anglers 
to keep after American reel manufacturers 
until they put out a really good and 
practical model of a fly-casting reel. Our 
old notions were wrong. I am inclined to 
think that the weight of such a reel ought 
to be adjustable. Mr. Montagu fixes his 
reel by winding soft lead wire round the 
spindle. The best English reels are — 
heavy, but they have ventilated barrel and 
ventilated side plates—very fine for the life 
of the line. 


Suggestions for the Novice 


OR the novice contemplating entering 

the esoteric art of the fly, I might per- 
haps venture a few suggestions. Two rods 
will be useful, one just over six ounces and 
say ten feet for long-range heavy water and 
heavy fish, such as bass. The other rod, 
and the one probably more useful, should 
be about nine feet six and less than six 
ounces, probably not less than five and a 
half ounces. The tendency with the Amer- 
ican rods of high class is toward ultra- 
stiffness. Ultrastiffness in the rod means, 
or should mean, extra weight in the reel; 
else you will have a top-heavy rod which 
will tire you to death to fish all day and one 
with which you cannot strike a rising fish 
smartly. The lighter rod should have a 
gentler action than the big fellow, but the 
butt joint ought not to be very active and 
the middle joint ought not to be too whippy 
at the top. Even the five-and-a-half-ounce 
rod ought to have the feel of backbone. 

Have your reel adjusted to your rod 
so that it will balance at a point, say, four 
to six inches above the top of the cork grip. 
The angler should always adjust his line 
weight to the power of his rod. An E level 
line is a good average weight for a medium 
rod. The level line is better in short casting 
and on windy days. The tapered line, of 
course, especially when it is used with a 
long tapered leader, will not cast well at 
short range with a powerful rod— you have 
to begin to get out more than thirty feet 
before the rod will get much action; 
whereas you may be desirous of casting 
nicely at a distance less than thirty feet, 
as when fishing upstream. That line should 
be used for your rod which makes your rod 
bend—that is about as close as you can 
come to it in print. 

Of course for the finer work of fly-fishing 
the tapered line is best. The heavy line is 
necessary for good fly casting, but it can be 
made too heavy, both for your rod and for 
your success in striking a fish. It ought to 
be of such weight as the rod will handle 
nicely, accurately and comfortably. Quick 
easy and complete control over the fly is 
what you want. An E taper or a D taper 
in all likelihood will be about heavy enough. 
If you have a very powerful rod and a very 
long-range bit of fishing to do it will be 
time enough to go above these weights. 


Concerning Leaders 


UPPOSE now that you have your rod, 

a reel and a line—all balanced, all ad- 
justed one with the other. If the three do 
not fit one another you can not fish well. As 
to leaders, if you are doing the ultradry fly 
work you need the nine-foot tapered leader 
to go at the end of your nicely tapered line. 
The line will be fatted, so that it will lie 
lightly on the water and not sink your fly. 
But let not the amateur undertake to use 
this sort of dutfit with impunity. If he is 
fishing with a powerful rod he will be very 
apt to break the point of his leader when he 
strikes. He ought therefore to learn to 
strike on the reel, setting his reel so it will 
be just stiff enough to hook the fish and not 
break the leader. Any good fly reel must 
have a setting screw. I don’t know one 
American reel that does. Most of us fish 
with a loop of line in the left hand, how- 
ever, so a little bit heavier leader is more 
practical for the average man. 

If you are going to use one of those very 
long and very fine leaders you'd better 
import it already tied and not try to tie it 
yourself with any gut you can get in 
America to-day. 

I think that fina size in gut is about fine 
enough for the point of a leader in our 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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AUSTRALIA 


The manager. of a mining 
company writes, “I have been 
using your Gargoyle 600 W 
Cylinder Oil for the last three 
months with every satisfaction, 
only one-third of the oil previ 
ously used being necessary to 
give perfect lubrication,” 





SOUTH 
AFRICA 





Gh 
~~ 
A tramway company reports, 

“Your Gargoyle Cylinder Ol 

is higher in price than the one 

formerly used, but we have been 
able to get better lubrication 
from 40 gallons of it than from 

50 gallons ot previous oil. The 

net saving is 35%." 






NORWAY 


One of the largest Norwe 
gan mechanical works reports 
that Gargoyle 600 W Cylinder 
Oil saves 50%, over the oil pre 
viously used. “Vi ere meget godt 
forndjede med, den fra Vacuum 
On] Company leverede 6 W 
Cylinderolie, idet vi finde, at 
Brugen af den bevirker ca. 50% 
Besparelse 1 Forhold til den 


Olie, som vi have bruyt for 


Cc” « 








In replacing former oils with 
Gargoyle Lubricants, a Spanish 
Company writes, “’Tenemos la 
gatisfaccion de manifestarle que 
las prue bas hechas con sus ace 
ites minerales marcas 600 W 
Cylinder y Arctic Machine en 
nuestras maquinas de vapor 
de hilar han sido tan satisfactor 
1as, que desde luego hemos de 
jado de usar los aceites que para 
dichas maquinas veniamos em- 
pleando, y que, con ventaja, 
hemos sustituido por las preci 
tadas marcas.” 
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ae. a mm 0 ee The Governing Director of 
7 » 4 : . a Textile Mill reports the fol 
> Rt i 7 | lowing results on changing to 
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Speed up the world-work 


HE world has turned into a vast power station. 





Each nation is a power plant. 


The world’s mightiest power plant is the United | An engineer reports, “Gar 
’ - . ' . gov le | ubric ants have bee n used 
States of America. Never were our power units called 

for some time past on all kinds 
upon tor such high ethciency —the stationary steam of machinery, rolling stock, 


dredging craft, ete., and. have 





and gas engines, the looms, the electric ygenerators, 
5 5 ? B | answered very satisfactorily in 


motors and transformers, the tarm tractors, the motor the place of native and other 


| ;/ 


oils, in that they lubricate more 





trucks, the automobiles. 
eficiently and are cheaper in 


The international testimonials shown here point | the end. 
to an interesting fact. The world is tast learning the »., tt 


. . . . 99 , r - 
difference in power results between “oils” and— the nl ae 
right oil in the right place in the right way, fet 


‘This work must go on, ITALY * 
An Ttalhan user* of 1 
hor power engines finds Gar 


POV ie | ubricants “supe rior t 
all other He states, “A vos 
richiesta ben volentiert at 
tlamo che 1 vostri lubrificants 
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Specialists in the manufacture of 
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Doing things’ 
right 


In manufacturing, the matter of doing 
things right is not only a question of 
principle but also of facilities. 


\ great Institution, possessing wide 
experience and commanding ample re- 
sources, can bring to bear in its manu 
facturing the equipment, machinery 
and methods which enable it to pro- 
duce a quality product with absolute 
uniformity and economy. 

The high quality of Certam-teed Paint 
is the inevitable result of high standards 
carried out under the most favorable 
manufacturing conditions. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 


Rie 


OK 


PAINT VARNISH ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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-verage American trout fishing. Regular, 
4 padrone, can go at the head of such a 
leader, so that if there is a break it will not 


take all the leader 


About six feet is enough if one fishes with 
a single fly—and even the use of*two flies is 
rapidly bec oming obsolete, so that the fly 
tied on a sn ’ is poor property to-day. If 
you tie your own leaders you can adjust 


them to the het n eth of your own rod—seven 
or eight feet may please you better than 


ill ¢ 


six. You will find, however, that if you go 
above six feet in a leader in fine gut you 
will lose a lot of time in snarls and tangl s 
and knots; and that you will find your fly 
harder to control in a breeze. There is a 
sort of foolproof desideratum in all these 


matters. 


As to size of flic s, there ne ver will be : an y 
agreement. The English use much smaller 
flies than we de: and the dry-fly purist, of 
whom we — not very many in America 
as yet, uses the delicate and beautiful flies 
tied in imitation of the natural insect. In 
the average v isconsin or Michigan stream 
that system would put almost no trout in 
a 


the basket except very small ones. In 
quiet stream, where 
the waters are very 
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he water is the ‘cnn doe secret of 


can be ruined very quickly, 
that is by using it in fishing bait or s] 


Even the very smallest blade of a spinner, 





The swive depen — but the y 
Beside Ss, the use of a spit ner on 
a fly tod isa de plo rable thing i at best, and is 
rarely ever necessary if ] 
you can out of your orthodox taatch 

be sure, a big trout will sometimes stril 
i but on the other hand, if 
not catch ee on a spinner 


a run for your money. 

I have mentioned the exce ler nce of Eng- 
angling goods to the 
Ame ric an angling poms by ( ompa iris 
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one and hree-quarters to two pounds, 
two ounces. In the old days they fished 

ith the natural fly on a blow line. Fly 
casting they called whipping. They kept 


up the old methods until quite late in the 


last century. Some of their keeper 
stayed with them for years. One c 
Faithful put in forty-seven year 





was retired on full pay and another came 
to them as a young man at twenty and was 
retired after he had passed three score and 


ten, also on full pay. 


What a quaint picture of sport is offered 
of these gentlemen of old England ina 
century of angling! I wonder how it will 
be on the Test after the clouds of this war 
vill have cleared away. Nice, let us hope. 
And let us hope also that even in these 
ghastly and uncertain days the world will 
yet find something of its old poise and calm 


along the stream sides out of doors. 


One more item from the foregoing prolific 


and useful letter: 
“T dare say you'll have noticed how 
shiny a freshly varnished rod is and how 


free a new rod is from such shine. To take 
off the extra shine an@*femove the ama- 
teurish look to a job of varnishing get some 
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You ought to know,” ald my com 
panion, who was unbuckling at the same 
time, “that you can keep “your socks up 
over your waders and above the sand line 
in wading, easily enough, the way I do 
mine.’ 

He showed me. He simply had on a pair 
of common or treet gariers over his 





wader The clip of the garter held up the 
! just as easy. Being 
a Western man, I u i to have my idea of 
any man who would wear garters anyhow 
After this l shall have van little re pect 
for any man who does not wear them 
outside of his waders at least 
rhe other day I was tying some flic and 
wanted to stand them with the eyes down 
so that shellac would not run into the 
feathers. On my library table, which I use 
principally for tying flies or fixing rifle 
s 


¢ 
" 


ights, I saw a lump of soft rubber of the 
sort that tenographers cal 





top o e Woo ock, 





y art gum. It 
was soft and seemed to cover the barb of 
» hook and yet to leave the hook easily 
detachable. I wonder if it would not be a 
good way to carry some small 
fellow would not get them inté 
whe n fe ] 


hooks 80 a 


; th umb 
ag 

Just above the 
hand grasp of any 


) 
ng round in a tackle } 





much fished, dry 
fly and small fly are 
good and ups 
is good. In 
and wild 

uch methods ar 
not always pract 





cal, 

Sometimes | 
think that the 
longer one fishes in 
such waters the 
shorter his leader 
and the larger his 
fly will become 


Certainly I have 
seen fine leaders . 
and small flies prac : 


tically wiped out on 
some Wisconsin 
streams by the uss 
of the Bucktail 
fished on a five-foot 
leader. Not that I 
would call that the 
very acme of sport 
when other meth- 
ods are possible. I 
love to fish over a 
rising fish upstream 
when I find a piece 
of water where this 
is possible. Not 
very many of our 
Western streams 
lend themselves to 
that. I think also 
that different 
streams, even in the 
same state, require 
different fishing. I 
fished many years 
on the lower Pine 
River in Wisconsin 
and found that it 
needed a large fly, 
Number Six pre- 


eT 


SPT mee 








ferred. On streams 
a hundred miles 
farther north I find 





high-priced fly rod 
uu will see a little 
brass ring whipped 
on, as small as an) 
f the tip guide I 
nave seen A novice 
trying to thread hi 
ne through thi 
ttle ring, but even 
most novices know 
it it is intended 
to put the point of 
ur fly throug 

en you are walk 
ng through brush 
ind carrying the 
ul. That is better 
an carrying the 
fly between your 
thumb and finger, 
which method quite 


otten results in 
jerking the point 
over the barb into 
either the thumb or 


the finger when the 
tip of your rod 


as is bound to be 


e case some 
time—gets caught 
! the alders or 


e cedar boughs 
When you find a 


} k thus Sunk in 

flesh above the 
bart dont try to 
pull it out back 


ird, for your 
thumb is not made 
of art gum. Reach 
into your pocket’or 
your tackle bag for 
the pair of cutting 
pliers which surely 
ought to be there 
Push the point of 
the hook on round 
hrough the flesh 
untilthe barb come 





clear from the skin 





Number Eight bet- 
ter. Not long ago I 
saw a statement made by an angler that 
he thought Number Ten was the best all- 
round size for a fly. I have sometimes used 
that, and sometimes Number Twelve and 
Number Fourteen; but I do not like them 
on the average stream, because they are too 
small to hold a good trout. In two trips this 
season it was the belief of several friends 
that the Number Six Bucktail put mere 
trout in the basket than any and all the 
flies we could use, no matter what the size. 
The sort of leaders seemed to make little 
ifference--they had their eyes sot. 
Something has been said about the ex- 
pensiveness of good casting lines to-day. 
No angler ought to treat his rod or his line 
with anything but reverence. It makes 
me shiver to see a good rod hung up under 
the eaves overnight or to see a good line 
left wet on a reel throughout a fishing trip. 
Every angler ought to have along as part 
of his equipment, just as much as his rod or 
his reel, an aluminum or wooden ring with 
hollow rim, and on this he ought to wind 
his line at least every other night, rubbing 
it down carefully in deer fat, if it be the 
vacuum-dressed type. This will keep the 
line free of kinks, and soft, so that it will 





of snobbishness for 
Englishman or American to think that his 
goods were the better simply 
i not that all the anglers on 
either side of the water have been wholly 
above precise ly this sort of snobbishness. 
Much the broader and better point of view 
i y of the other fellow’s outht 
an adaptation of his best ideas to our ov 

i this way and in this wa iy 


degrees of one of the oldest £ 


hints and tips of our English friend out in 
California, who is the first man to advocate 


more from his per 
j been presented with a copy 
Chronicles of the Houghton 
They have been in existence since 1 
, With a few years’ 
same stretch of the T: 
pitehed ina certain field by the sheataide 
and have their dinners served there so they 
will not have to leave ” rive 
} weight of all their 
, caught ios m year to year, runs from 


finely powdered pumice stone and rub the 
rod down dry. Don’t use a rag. With the 
fingers you can feel what you are doing 
Start on one tip first and keep the other as 
a standard. Go at the job very lightly, so 
that it will require four or five rubbings to 
do the job. 
“Wipe the rod dry and polish with a 
} 








soft linen rag. The best linen for polishing 
rods and lines is the imported imperial 
tracing cloth. Boil and wash out all the 
sizing and you have a beautiful piece of line 
linen with no fluff.”’ 


Tips for the Open 


WAS sitting down on the wet grass not 

ong ago in a nice wet rain, pulling down 
my wet woolen stockings over the feet of 
my wet t waders The heavy socks were full 
of sand, as they always are when you wade, 
the tops falling down round the ankles ar 
over the tops of the shoes. T} at, of course a 
means friction of the sand again at the 
waders; and a good pair of featherweight 
waders to-day costs twenty-two dollars. I 
commented on this fact between grunts of 
disgust at the weather 





Clip it off with the 
l 


piers ar then the 
hook w go it ckward easily It 
doesn’t hurt a great deal. Ears are worst 


The Supply of Wild Ducks 


\ wag mention was made in the sport 
last Vinte ol the extraor 


dinary ity of wild ducks all over the 
country ‘No locaiity not even the sea 
marshes of Louisiana and Texas, had any 
thing like an average number of ducl 
though the previou ear had been marked 
b more than a usua abundance Ihe 
usual explanation was that the mild winter 
all over the North seattered the ducl ery 
trated on the usua teri ind 

rh j Ipposed to be the explanation 
we can't tell till next winter. Curiously 
enough, however, I recently have talked 
with one or more of the real naturalist 
hunters and trappers who got their knowl 
edge elsewhere than book ind these 
men say that they would not be surprised 
if we never saw ducks so abundant again 

“There may have been some big destruc- 
tion of the duct omewhere,”’ said one 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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“Can We Afford Not to Install hk?” 


That’s the final question the chief engineer and other executives must 
decide in considering this new fype of automatic stoker which marks a 
new era in fuel-burning economy. And the engineer can clearly 
demonstrate from his knowledge of combustion-chemistry, that the 


STOWESTOKER 


Ideal For Eastern Coals 


reaches a degree of efficiency no other exist- est at the ash discharge end, where the 





ing type can hope to reach, because: combustible is completely spent. 


It is a forced-draft stoker without the Because of these distinctive fe atures, the 
clinker-forming disadvantages of the under- engineer can strongly urge the installation 
teed type; of the Stowe Stoker no matter what method 

It produces high rates of coal burning of firing boilers his firm is already using. 
without any prolonged accumulations of He can prove that such a step will result 
ash, having a continuous ash discharge; in higher efficiency, larger capacity and greater 

It is a progressive feed stoker, the fire of economy—that the installation will quickly 
which is automatically and gradually thick become one of the most profitable invest 
ened as combustion progresses, being thick ments any firm ever made! 


Send for Interesting Book. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. Pittsburgh, 91 Oliver Bldg. New York, 504, Fifty East 42nd St 


We also manufacture the L-C Chain Grate Stoker — 
dominant in its field today. 

“The use of L-C Chain Grate Stokers in the State Power Plant 
at Jefferson City, Mo., saves 25% in amount of coal consumed; 
in addition, enables us to use a grade of coal that costs about 30°; 
less than the coal used in hand-fired boilers; and also enables us to 
make a saving in labor of about 40% over hand-firing.” 

Louis Ratlit¥, Commissioner of Permanent Seat of Govt. 
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Concluded from Page 71) 
such friend. ‘‘ Maybe something happened 
tothem. Maybe they have gone the same 
as the wild pigeons.” 

That is rather ominous speech and I 
wish I did not have so much confidence in 
the man who said it. Yet the mystery of 
the wild pigeons’ disappearance never was 
accepted alike by all observers. Presum- 
ably they ceased to breed for one year 
and the next year they were gone. It was 
in much the same way that the buffalo 
disappeared—all in one year—they were 
and they were not. Could it indeed be 
possible that something has happened to 
the ducks? 

Out in Salt Lake, Utah, there has been 
for some years a more or less mysterious 
malady among the ducks—scientists call it 
alkali rising to the surface and washed 
down by the fresh-water streams. This 
disease has no doubt killed literally millions 
of ducks. Years ago I myself saw a bay of 
Great Salt Lake black with dead and 
dying ducks— apparently hundreds of thou- 
sands. I have seen hundreds of ducks dead 
or dying on a lake along the Texas gulf 
coast thirty years ago. All agreed that 
these ducks had lead poisoning,taken from 
swallowing shot found on the bottom of the 
ducking waters there. The other day I 
talked with a member of the Bear River 
Ducking Club of Utah, whose grounds are 
above Salt Lake. He said that his club 
had buried forty thousand ducks which had 
died of this same alkali poisoning. 

Put one thing with another, reflect on 
the increase of shooters all over the coun- 





try, the cheapness of the modern shotgun 
and its general use, the invasion by civiliza- 
tion of the northern breeding grounds—and 
it does not take any watch-making mind 
to realize that so far as our migratory wild 
fowl are concerned it is a safer bet that they 
are decreasing than that they are increas- 
ing. Asto that final cataclysm of Nature 

such as that in which the pigeon and the 
buffalo disappeared; such as that in which 
the wild elk will very soon disappear—let us 
hope that our shooter naturalists are wrong, 
at least for the time. But how about 
taking a little thought in regard to daily 
‘bag limits? How about club members who 
shoot on their pushers’ licenses? How 
about the gentlemen who think that they 
ought to be allowed to shoot in the spring 
in spite of the Federal migratory bird law? 
What can be done with the average Amer- 
ican sportsman who simply is not broad- 
minded enough to know that he can’t have 
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his cake and eat it? At times I am very 
much discouraged over it—and likewise 
very much disgusted with it. 


Fun With Rattlesnakes 


ID you ever have fun with a rattler? 

It may not be called very high-class 
sport, but most of the Western cow- 
punchers used to think that any ethics 
were good enough for a rattlesnake. Given 
a mad rattler, a cow-puncher and a cactus 
plant, the method was much as follows: 
Cow-puncher goes over and cuts a round 
end off a cactus leaf, leaving a little ball 
with all the spines on it. This he holds out 
at the end of a long stick for the rattler, 
remarking: “‘Good snakie—nice snakie 
have a bite!” The rattler does have a 
bite—so quick the eye can hardly follow 
his head. The cactus ball just fits in his 
mouth and he can’t spit it out. According 
to the cow-puncher, who goes away leaving 
the rattler trying to get shut of the cactus 
wad, the joke is on the snake. 


‘‘Roughed Grouse and Woodchuck”’ 
I OBSERVE that the intelligent proof 


reader of a daily journal has made some 
writer state that tl French pointing 
griffon is a fine dog for use in America 
on “roughed grouse and woodchuck.” I 
presume that he means ruffed grouse and 
woodcock, though the latter is now practi- 
cally to be marked off the list of American 
game birds. 

The griffon has been a sort of nondescript 
in Europe, but lately has been seriot 
considered as a possibly useful sport 
breed, so that he 1s being deve loped into ; 
distinct type. He is a hardy, wire-haired 
dog, with a remote resemblance to an 
Airedale—and almost as much to a window 
shutter. He is a busy little hunter, rather 
with terrier instincts, but will point like a 
pointer and is a merry performer in the 
field. We be gin to see the breed in the dog 
shows in this country 

Breeds in dogs come and go. How long 
is it since you have seen a real, honest-to 
goodne SS | rd 4 undoubtedly the most 
worthless of all dogs? And how long since 
you have seen one of the active little 
black-and-tan terriers which, as a boy, you 
used to call rat-and-tan? There were thou- 
sands of these black-and-tan terriers— Man- 
chester terrier is the correct name of the 
breed—in every country town. Who does 
not remember a rainy Saturday afternoon, 
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the ruins of an old barn and a trusty rat- 
and-tan? Yet perhaps it may have been 
years since you saw this active little rat 
catcher of your own youthful day 


Glad-Handers 
} SOMETIMES one is disposed impul 


ively to take a baked tomato to some of 
the professional glad-handers who shed 
syndicate sunshine in the daily press, still 
and all again and so to speak, once in a 
while one of these apostles of optimism says 
something worth while even between 
yawns. I find that I have preserved one 
such paragraph: 

“The sunlight is as necessary for happi- 
ness as it is for peaches. Many a worried, 
discouraged, melancholy, despondent per 
son would become vigorous and happy 
by merely getting out into the sun- 
shine. Abounding health not only increases 
self-confidence but the confidence of others, 
and this confidence is credit, is power. 
With rare exceptions the great prizes of 
life fall to those who have stalwart, robust 
physiques. One who has health possesse 
the greatest magnet-making force and can 
compel success to come to his call.” 


nv 
vy 


The Best Men 


HE other day in the course of conversa 

tion with a returned American Army 
otficer—Col. John V. Clinnin, 130th In 
fantry—I asked him a not infrequent que 
tion—what troops he thought were the best 
fighting men on the Western Front 

“Tf you mean other troops than our 
and merely the best fighting men,”’ he said, 
“T would say that the Australians deserved 
that title. They hated the enemy and 
hunted him just as we Americans used to 
hunt Indians. They would kill them every 
way in the world and they never got done 
They would rig up a long knobkerrie with 
almost any sort of a metal head on it and 
sneak out to the German trenches and 
reach over and brain any man they hap- 
pened to find within reach. They shot 
them, bombed them with grenades, killed 
them every sort of way. | think, too, the 
Australians were surest to gain ground in 
a frontal offensive. They knew they could, 
and they would always say with absolute 
confidence to any other troops that the 
Australians would go through just as far 
as any ot her troops would support tt 
either hand. The records show t 
boast was made good too, 
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“Next to the Australians, I would place 
the Canadian troops, | believe. They had 
a little bit better discipline than the 
Australians, though t} y them elves } 
had all kinds of stories told about them 
But the Australians! I was talking with a 
distinguished British general in London 
and I asked him what he thought of the 
boy 

‘Splendid fighters!’ he aid —‘ fine 
fighters! sut quite impo ible om illy! 

Colonel Clinnin said that, contrary to 
the gene ral belief, the French troops, as } 
saw them, were large and strong men. The 
British Army, aside from the Colonials, 
averaged small in personnel. He called the 
English good troops, but said that the 


privates looked on their office as gods 
whereas Canadians were more disposed to 
call an officer a nec iry evil. Colonel 


Clinnin said that on his front the German 
troops were fighting well up to the last hour 
of the armistice and he did not undervalue 
them as fighting men. As toour own troops, 
he said that the officers of both the French 
and English Armies thought our men at 
first were too reckless 


Your men die splendidly,” said a French 


general, “but foolishly!” 

The French soldiers by that time had 
learned to look on war as a trade. Never 
theless, I fancy that one of the traditions 


of the Bo de Marine Americain will be 
the remark of the American field officer who 
aid: “My men would not understand an 
order to fall back.”’ 


I was trying to learn from this American 


officer the derivation of the best personnel 
in all of the armie In our Civil War it 

is quite generally said that the city 
troops stood the gaff better than the farm 
boys, fought as bravely and were more 
enduring of hardships. Colonel Clinnin did 
not seem to think that was the case in the 
“ | war. He said the Australians aver 


aged taller and bigger than other troops 
and were wilder and fiercer. They had 
among them a certain percentage of town 
dwellers, but the bulk of them came from 
the open, the cattle or sheep country, or 
bush, as they call it in Australia. He said 
also that the Western Canadians averaged 





very well; and we both agreed that a good 
percentage ol the Canadian troops came 
from young Yankee farmers who had moved 
into the western provinces f< ada afew 
years ago at the time of the land boom, So 
far as | could learn, this part lar officer 
b ed in the open-air man as the making 
of pen-a d 



































folded , f ’ ng, as he cast 
eve ‘ er the ballroom as though 
f ‘ ng nd ap 
} 
) ( Kr 
I I ng @a h othe 
ny r wn. the er 
‘ f nie rr position, 
Emily some deep-grounded 


that had all but 


f itred 
() irse ‘ ill agree on the great 
‘ ' B 1 we i re itior FS began the 
th voice I understand you to speak 
f istrial leadership as insanity of power. 
la t mean to take 1¢ with one of your 
Professor e, but should one 
tfu ' ae er in the catalogue 
| patt listurbances?’ 
You object to my phraseology, Com 
ide K 
I should callitatl forcible, Profe Y 


Then I withdraw it, Comrade Kroll 


Forcible utterance ould not be n - in 
the presence of the Young a é 
Justinian Kroll sat down, still smiling 
he room began to buzz. The saad g had 
apparently decided to adjourn. As Pro 
fessor Syle, amid discreet congratulations 
here and there and surrounded by a sizable 


throng, came down the aisle, Rosamonde 
Vallant broke into a storm of supplication 
Mr Finne asey, he ll be gone before we 
know it. I simply must meet him! 
‘Look out,” warned Emily. “If Merlin 
gets a look at him the earth will shake for 
miles round.” 


“Oh, here he comes!” cried Rosamonde, 
folding her useless little hands 

‘He's dreadfully difficile when he’s not 
in the mood for it,”’ said Rosamonde’s 


mentor, discouraged perhaps because Syle's 
young popularity seemed to be swaying in 
the balance 

A moment later En 


ly 
ing alone in the aisle, for 


found him stand 
r the crowd had 


reacted toward Justinian Kroll, leaving 
him stranded momentarily Rosamonde 
bounded forward, dragging »Mr Finnessey 
with her, and Emily wa urprised at the 
radical’s sudden affability His air seemed 
to have change ° from one of lofty patronage 
to a graceful, y social gait 

Hlow doows do, Mr Vallant?” he was 
heard to say as he took her hand You 
didn't come as an enemy, I hope 

No— I just came,” she faltered witha 
radiant smile, crushed under his greatness, 

I stand corrected,”’ he smiled. ‘‘To the 
open mind there should be no such word 
as enemy.” 

Emily stood studying his shoes; was 

there something in his religion that de- 


nded these preposterous brogans? 

Probably you think me awfully igno- 
rant,”’ faltered Rosamonde, while Emily 
wished that Mrs. Finne sey would come to 
the girl’s rescue; but that helpful person 
tood aside, maintaining a fixed smile. 

All educated people are ignorant,”’ he 
informed her. “ The great inspirations come 
from the illiterate. Education cramps judg 
ment and makes for prejudice. Sixty per 
cent of the Russian peasantry are unable 
to read or write.”’ 

The average i pr tty we - made up by 
the Russians who do write,” suggested 
Emily by way of conversation 

I can read and write,” explained Rosa 


monde ‘and I’m sure you'll find me 
awful ipitalisti ‘ 

Viadimir Litch 1 inotf comes of the 
capitalistic aristocracy,”’ he replied with 
great simplicity 

1 gue I never heard of him,” wailed 


Rosamonde 
He is Nicholas Lenine, premier of the 
Red Rep ! 


You alway ca R lar by two or 
three sets of names, don't you? ugyested 
Emily “TI suppose the have to keep a 
few to use when they're « iping. But it 
must make it tert y difficult at election 
to know whom you're voting for.”’ 

‘All this is simplified by the soviet,”” he 
ex pla ned just a trifle tart’ 

‘Comrade Rosamonde and her cousin,” 
Mrs Finne sey broke n at thi point, 

have come to be instructed 


‘Yes, I've come to be instructed,”” Rosa 
monde eagerly echoed 
“One of the encouraging indications in 


our revolt,’ he told them both, be aming 
impartially, “is the enlightened spirit with 


which representatives of the so-called upper 


classes have flocked to our banners.” 

“Oh, if you would only teach me!” 

tosamonde pleaded. 

“Of course you would have to cast aside 
a great deal of mental and social drift- 
wood.’ 

‘Couldn't you come and have tea with 
me?’’ she asked impulsively, as though 
some outer voice had prompted her. 

‘That’s awfully nice of you. I have 
rather a full program for the next fortnight, 
but after that r 

““Excuse me.” 

The three looked round toward the in- 
terloping voice. The black man with the 
Buster Brown hair stood showing his large 
teeth and gesturing secretively. 

‘Do you want me, Comrade Alfonzo?” 

‘Pleez. Wan minute. Verra important.” 

Professor Syle stepped a few chair rows 
up the aisle and stood in half-whispered 
conference with the dangerous Villista. 
Ever and anon the brownish hands would 
go up and the bluish locks would shake 
while snakelike glances would be directed 
first toward Rosamonde’s group, then 
toward Mrs. van Laerens. Finally the 
great lady came down the aisle and ad- 
dressed Professor Syle with well-tempered 
cordiality. 

“We're having tea. Won't you stay?’ 

“No, thank you, Mrs. van Laere ns,’ 
replied Syle rudely. ‘I never take tea. 

‘I'm so sorry. Awfully nice of you to 
come, Your lecture w as Sp rlendid— quite 
inspiring, 1 me an to say. 

“Thank you,” growled Syle, and deigned 
to receive her well-bred hand. 

** And, Rosa,” sang out Mrs. van Laerens, 
*‘you'll stay, won’t you?” 

‘Thanks, I wish I could,” lied the little 
plotter. ‘Merlin, you know.” 

“‘Give the old bear my love. Good-by!” 

Mrs. van Laerens kissed her hand and 
departed to join her guests. 

“You will come to tea with me, won't 
you?” persisted Rosamonde in her baby- 
talk voice 

‘This afternoon?” asked Syle. 

“Any time you say.” 

“I'll come with you now,” he declared. 

Emily almost fainted. What in the world 
had that Aztec said to him to cause this 
immediate face-about? And what was 
Rosamonde going to do with Merlin in case 
of a collision? 

‘I'll stay here, if you don’t mind,” said 
Mrs. Finnessey, instinctively choosing the 
richer of her two patronesses., 

‘You must come with me,” whispered 
Rosamonde to her cousin, “If I should be 
left alone with him I should die of fright.’’ 


Vv 


HE ride home had been delightful, 

mostly a monologue on the part of Pro- 
fessor Syle wherein he informed the young 
ladies that Fifth Avenue, which had been 
their highway, was a bulwark of entrenched 
plutocracy. Emily had always thought 
New York's show street quite beautiful, 
but the advanced thinker had done his 
best to spoil it for her until he explained in 
his cocksure way that, under soviet man- 
agement, the standard would be advanced 
and Fifth Avenue would profit by the 
improvement, 

“What do you think a soviet govern- 
ment would do with Broadway?” had been 
Emily’s prize question, to which Syle had 
replied: , 

‘The theaters will be put under the 
Board of Control.” 

A picture of the Midnight Fo'lies under a 
Board of Contrel was troubling Emily’s 
mind when their automobile stopped at the 
Vallants’ apartment house. They had no 
sooner reached the Flemish hall and re- 
lieved the great radical of his hat and coat 
than Agnes, called away from her tea things, 
came back with the message that Mrs. 
Shallope was at the telephone wishing to 
speak to Mrs. Vallant. The summons 
hinted so many disagreeable things to Emily 
that she proved a very poor companion for 
Rosamonde’s guest, who, however, made 
himself quite at home and set himself to the 
task of criticizing the interior decorations. 

‘A characteristic bourgeois interior,”’ he 
lectured, after having fingered the picture 
frames, moldings and upholsteries. ‘‘The 
place lacks restfulness.”’ 

“You're right there,”’ agreed Emily, feel- 
ing that she would like to jump out of a 
window. 
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TRIMMED WITH RED 


(Continued from Page 23) 


‘*Here we find all the 
idle and useless class, a parasite class. 
bourgeoisie delight in futile imitations of a 
medieval aristocracy which they threaten 


restlessness of an 


Syle rubbed his slender, 
manicured fingers appraisingly over a ve- 
“what do you think they 


“But for heaven’s sake don’t put any more 
interior-decoration ideas into Rosa’s head 
She’s nearly ruined Merlin already.” 
, this Merlin is her husband?” 


“at wouldn't take any Edgar Allan Poe 
on you leases at me‘ 


Walter Syle, shuffling in_his hobgoblin 
k on Emily and con- 
tinued his creat round the 
ently Rosamonde came in and her face w 


quite out of breath. 
**She’s coming to dinner.” 


she wouldn’t take 
I told her my cook was 
; she said she was on a diet and didn’t 


“She invited herself 
no for an answer. 


“What in the world is possessing her?’ 
“She says she’s going to stay overnight 
» Merlinbilt so that she can be in town 


Oliver and tell thy not to come.’ 
Professor Syle had been deaf to this crisis 


with his helpful criticism: 
“Your apartment is much too gaudy. 
Look at that fireplace.” 


monde apologized. 

i Agnes rolled in the tez 
wagon, and Emily escaped to Rosamonde’s 
boudoir, where she found a hand-painted 
telephone, and made haste to call up Green 


told her, was gone for the afternoon. 
They didn’t know, lad; 
but they keenly guessed that it must be at 
Would they ask Mr. Browning 
Vallant’s apartment if he 


but they guessed he was gone for 
pawed the telephone book and 


Of course there 
no Emily Ray’s 
stopping at any of them. 
gave it up and went in to tea. 
She found Sy le mooning over a portfolio of 
etchings, so in this brief opportunity she 
informed her cousin that she must go. 
i Rosamonde’s manner 
“You can’t go and leave me 
It looks as though he were going 
and Merlin comes home 


was no Oliver Browning 
Oliver Browning 


to stay for hours 
at six-fifteen sharp every night.” 
; my staying won't keep Merlin 
from coming home,” Emily argued with 
logic on her side. 
“No, but you can help me get rid of this 
professor before Merlin catches him here.” 
At this point Walter Syle emerged from 
his trance to request, another cup of tea, 
doub le strength this time. 

“Rather mediocre second impressions, ti 
he pronounced the etchings, 
portfolio with a snap and casting it aside. 
aren't imitations anyhow,’ 
ily, who was fast losing patience 
with the situation. 

“*My dear young I: dy, 
thing as an imitation. 
wae 


there is no such a 


. 


‘That which is beautiful to-de ay will be 
prec ious in tt e next ge neration.’ : 


without emotion. 
Professor Syle turned upon her his pe- 
culiar reddish eyes and regarded her fixedly 


“What a splendid convert you would 
!” he murmured, and reached for his 
cup of double-strength tea. 
thirstily, then as though enjoying the stim- 
ulation resumed: 

7 In my estimation it is the chosen 


drink of the intellectual. Russia owes much 
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of her present enlightenment to her na- 
tional habit of tea drinking 

‘Isn’t there something about vodka 
too?” asked Emily by way of being agree- 
able. 

“Yes, yes.” He passed over his cup. 
“T’ll have a little rum in mine, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Again he gulped; but this time the drink 
seemed to affect him disagreeably, for he 
paused, closed his eyes and began stroking 
his forehead. Rosamonde and Emily ex- 
changed nervous glances. 

“‘ Aren't you well, Professor Syle?”’ asked 
Rosamonde in an awed tone. 

“Call me Comrade Walter,” he said, 
suddenly awakening. 

“Comrade Walter.” 

“The spell has passed. I am, as you 
have probably guessed, a tremendous 
worker, Comrade Rosamonde.”’ She bright- 
ened. It was as though he had accepted 
her whole for his inner circle. ‘‘I seldom 
sleep, and as a result the blood sometimes 
leaves my brain. It is annoying.” 

‘Don’t you see a doctor or take some- 
thing for it?” 

“Tea,” he pronounced. She refilled his 
cup rapidly. “Most of my editorials are 
written under the influence of tea. And 
sometimes, after a long period of mental 
strain, I resort to more drastic measures.” 

“‘Some sort of drug?” suggested Emily. 

“Oh, no!” The thought seemed to an- 
noy him. 

“Sometimes I get awfully dull at dinner 
parties,” she confessed, feeling more and 
mcre at home with this superior soul. “I 
wish you would tell me what you do.’ 

a soak my feet,” he said quite dis- 
tinctly, “in ice-cold water.’ 

“Cnt” 

Emily bit her lip, enjoying a picture of 
Rosamonde’s guest suddenly quitting the 
tea party to wade and paddle under a cold 
tap. And in the spare room, she remem- 
bered, Eustace, the alligator, was now occu- 
pying the tub. 

“We could bring you some in a bucket if 
you prefer,” was Miss Ray’s thoughtful 
suggestion, but it struck no spark from 
Professor Syle, who, whatever his faults, 
was never a humorist. 

‘Thank you, no.”” It was as though he 
were refusing another cup of tea. He went 
right on with his lecture, for with Professor 
Syle to lecture was to breathe. 

“The beginner in progressive socialism 
should keep in mind the two courses, radi- 
cal moderatism and moderate radicalism. 
Wealth should revert, of course, to an im- 
partial public ownership.” 

“Would that mean,”’ asked Rosamonde, 
apparently yielding to the music of his 
voice, “that all the high buildings and 
apartment houses would be torn down or 
burned up?” 

“What if they were?” asked the great 
thinker. ‘“‘That would be of small conse- 
quence to the world movement.” 

“It wouldn't be of small consequence to 
the people living in the apartments and 
office buildings,” suggested Emily. 

“Of course, Miss Ray,” he informed her 
kindly,“ it would be hard for one of your class 
to understand the attitude of the worker.” 

A memory of weary hours passed on her 
poor tired feet behind a counter caused 
Miss Ray to wince a little before replying: 

“Of course it wouldn't.” 

“But by what means shall ownership 
revert?”’ He took up his theme. “By ar- 
bitrated communism or by rationalistic 
violence?” 

“The first you said—I think tnat would 
be better.”” Rosamonde hated any violence 

coupled with such long words. 

“You have, I see, an intuitive logic. 
Now as I see it the wealthy classes—the 
so-called upper classes—of America will do 
well to join hands with the workmen and 
codéperate in some scientific plan whereby 
all accumulated wealth may be given over 
to the state.” 

“What state?” asked Emily. “I hope it 


wouldn’t be Illinois. I dislike several 
people from Illinois.” 
“The state,”” was Mr. Syle’s rather un- 


satisfactory reply. 

“Yes, of course. But lots of people like 
their money.”” This was Rosamonde’s ob- 
jection. ‘There’s Merlin, for instance. I 
suppose he’d put up a terrific fight if any- 
body wanted him to send his money to 

a state.’ 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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How Jerry Convinced 
the Purchasing Agent 


66 


That Buying Sponges By the Piece” 
Cost Less Than“By the Pound” 


By Elmer R. Murphey, President 


— 


N acertain large factory, Jerry, the shop-man, claimed that ‘‘Colossus’”’ 
‘Sponges cost less than others selling at apparently a lower price. 
i 


ed he caught e Purchasing Agent weigh more, but no one can make it 
inv throw hop ae topped biever 
’ Ratt ame hey . > 
Here . ’ “3 > , ¥ Why not test the ponges you receive 
Porge Set il they Afr loaded 7 Compare 
He took a fret Colossus” them with “Colossus.” 
le a runt Phe U.S. Army and Navy write in thet 
’ J b she 


ecifications “ALL, SPONGES WILL 


PURCHASED AND PAID FOR 





1 
il ‘ 
, , Le BY THE PIECE ONLY.” 
id the . 
nl | a So do leading railways, manufacturers, 
‘ . Hagel parinet decorators and hundreds of 
ot 
other 
P 1a} | , . 
Wha the re the pureha Buying your sponges by the piece will 
‘ 3 : | ’ all ; ‘ ” 
ie Phe re uM rephied protect you against “loading. 
Wl wot ‘ Wal P ? : 
\ But the best protection i Lo pecity 
\ | " «| wit epsom as ” : : 
OlOSSI 
| wh " Ived and , 
down thr er when | washed tu Every sponge we ell is guaranteed to be 
der the { wt Vi uo paid prone a pure preordgre It Is marked with the 
for these extra ounces of ‘load “Colossus” trademark cither on a tag 
You may have paid a lower price on the sponge, or a label on the bale. 
{ | bat tl Ons 
| a ; - aa Send us a specimen of the sponges you 
‘ more ! | thre | dit \ } | ; : j 
ave been using and we will send you a 
ut of them 99 6 
, ' umple “Colossus” in the size and grade 
\re 1 1 rol money down thr We bn { fitted to yout need 
his 
! iP SHoy eg Let us tell you about “*( 
; : . Dealers one eked in 
, . , pong 
. , nt or individual wrappers; graded, pr 
| 1 guaranteed to vour ¢ tomers undet 
\\ oll — 4 hy ’ i tracl irk known wherever sponges are ‘ 
‘ ; ' "e ‘ Write for catalog and description of selling help 
because we HOV we lair way to sell vill take the guesswork out of your sponge 
\ ike a I 
James H. Rhodes & C any 
Jvames ° 10deSs szompany 
America’s Leading Sponge Packers 
153-159 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIL 115-117 Fulton St., New York City 
San Francisco Cincinnati Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Detroit 


Manufacturers and Producers of Sponges, Chamois, Pumice Stone, Steel Wool, Felt 
Wheels, Buffs, Felt and Cut Felts, Emery, Rouge and Abrasives 


COLOSSUS OF RHODES TRADEMARK 





You can always tell a ‘‘Colossus’”’ 
Sponge or a bale of “Colossus”’ 
Sponges by the Colossus of 
Rhodes trademark. Look for it. 
It's your guide to pure sponges. 
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—— 


Continued from Page 74) 
“Timagine he might,” agreed the prophet, 
looking somewhat bored as he always did 

whe *n anybody else was talking. 

‘And suppose all the rich people felt 
like Merlin?” 

“Oh, that would be a matter for the 
comrades who favor rationalistic violence. 
Whether property is turned over blood- 
lessly or seized by a general armed uprising 
of the proletariat is merely an academic 
question.”’ 

He aaeed himself to another tea cake 
and munche .d hungrily ere resuming: 

‘As for myself, occupying the extreme 
left as I do, I am a little partial to rational- 
istic violence. With the aid of the machine 
gun and the publie executioner darkest 
America would soon be equal to the civili- 
zation and oe of 
modern Russia.’ 

‘Merlin ale agree 
with you, I’m sure,” said 
Rosamonde with renewed 
enthusiasm. “He's often 
said that the only way to 
cure those conscientious ob- 
jectors would be to shoot 
‘em against a stone wall.” 

“Ah,so?” Profe ssor Syle 
raised his eyebrows. “Of 
course he would Say so.” 
Well, that’s violence, 


‘It is. It is the violence 
of Nero toward the Chris- 
tian martyrs. You could 
not expect anything better 
in a country where hun- 

is of brave young men, 
character to 


are 
too strong in 
shoulder a gun ina 
trumped-up fight against 
the free peopl of Ger- 
many, have been thrown 
into prison to be whipped 
and abused by a technic of 
cruelty more refined thar 
was ever in use in the tor- 
ture chambers of the old 
Kremlin 7s 

This was quite a poser 
for Rosamonde. Emily had 
never thought of it that 
way either; had, in fact, 
been inclined to side 
Merlin’s views to the effect 
that a man who wouldn’t 
fight for his country was too 
low for a clean hangman's 
noose. It was more than 
thrilling to hear a truly 
emancipated digest of the 
subject which was treated 
at such length that, ere its 
tosamonde began 
looking nervously toward 
the front door, then toward 
Emily with numerous sup- 
licating winks of the eye. 
Emily consulted her brace 
let watch. Horrors! It 
was ten minutes after six. 
Merlin would be coming 
home at any minute, and 
as she had said, the shocl 
would be felt for miles 








) 
close, 








Merlin Vallant’s poor 
foolish wife had now snug- 
gled close to her cousin on 
the window seat and was 
pinching her arm in a dot 


and-dash system whicl 
painfy ill spelled the mes 
sage: “Get him out! Get 


him out!” 

“Professor Syle,”’ said 
Emily, “‘h: 
Red Army war exhibit at 
Blickendorff’s Gallery?” 

‘I am not aware of any 
such exhibit,” he declared, 
irritated at the interruption 
of his finest paragraph. 

“Well, it’s splendid. Enlarged photo- 
graphs showing the Czar being murdered 
and dynamite explosions on the Neva and 
everything. It’s right round the corner on 
Fifth Avenue and I’m crazy to go. Won't 
you come with me and explain the hard 
words?” 

“It is probably an imposture,”’ replied 
the distinguished radical, quite unim- 
pressed 

“Well, then, think of what fun it will be 
to expose it.””. She had arisen and was ac- 
tually tugging him by the arm. 

“T am afraid not this evening,” he said. 
She could have brained him with a chair 





ve you seen the 


| 
| 
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when he cleared his t throat and went in- 
dustriously on: “Then in the matter of 
espionage. By what right, under =~ S0- 
called American constitution, does the De- 
partment of Justice continue to put ‘syle Ss 
upon our activities?” 

“T—I really don’t know,” cut in Rosa- 
monde, now pale to the lips. “But I’m 
sorry, Professor Syle—really, I'm afraid 
you must go.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He jerked to his 
feet with the activity of a jumping jack 
and stood shuffling on his peculiar sh a - 
less shoes. ‘‘This chat has been si as- 
ant—and if you are really in e arnest ao 
can be of great service to our cause.’ 

“Oh, can I?”” Emily could see how the 


ecstasy of that thought caused her cousin 
to forget the impending danger 





“‘Would you care to help, to throw your- 
self body and soul into the movement?” 

‘Anything I can do——”’ She was shov- 
ing him toward the door with her every 
reckless promise. “I’m willing to help in 
any way you suggest.” 

Syle stopped dead in his tracks. 

“Have you a spare bedroom in thi 
apartment?” 

Rosamonde was stricken speechless by 
the question. 

““A—what?” Emily 

“Spare bedroom.” 

“Can you beat it?” 
less Miss Ray 


took up the theme 


inquired the hope- 
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But, Professor Syle ——" Rosamonde 
closed her eyes as though in silent prayer. 
Any minute that terrible ring at the front 
do. or might announce Merlin. 

‘This is unusual, I know,” persisted 
Syle, quite the calmest person present. 
“But in furthering the revolution sacrifices 
must be made in great emergencies, To be 
brief, I'm in rather a tight corner and I 
should like to be out of the way until to- 
morrow.” 

Pictures of secret-service agents and the 
Department of Justice and of cruel impris 
onmé nts swam before the eyes of two 
frightened women. 

The do rbell ran 

“That’ Merlin!’"’ whisnered Rosa- 
monde, clasping her hands. ‘‘ He hasn't got 
his keys.” 


tn 


hy ¢ 
‘ oh 


_ 


ra i 


Eustace, Adopting the Tactics of an Angry Bulidog, Had Fastened His Teeth Into Professor Syle 


‘You fool,” chid Emily at the tua 








tion in general, then taking the persistent 
relugee roughly by the sleeve she led him 
to the second-best guest room and shoved 
him roughly through the door 

‘Now stay there !’ he almost shouted, 


“‘and for heaven's sake don’t come out till 
you're asked,” 

Whereupon she banged the door and 
came away. 

‘The lights are out of order in there ar 
Eustace ” Rosamonde ended it in an 
incoherent moan 

‘Who care napped Emily, mad with 

a ag : 


the knowledge that now she must stick by 














her cousin and face Aunt Carmen's wra 
The K ro ll ri ing again, This time there 
were two sharp impatient ring 


vi 


BAD moment for an experimenter in 

social revolution. Rosamonde being 

now completely paralyzed, Emily got the 

professor’s hat and coat into an Italiar 

chest and had whisked the tea things into a 

pantry when the bell rang again, thrice thi 
time. 

The docr was oO; ned at last to reveal the 
Terrubul Tempered Mr. Vallant in one of 
his moods of solemn resignation. He deliv 
ered his kiss to the very center of Rosa 
monde’s forehead ere handing his hat and 
coat to the waiting Agnes. Mr. Vallant had 
a way of establishing the fact that he was 

master the very moment 

he stepped nto the hou ‘ 

] “Certainly kept me wait 

ing long enough,” he grum 

bled; then: “‘What’s the 

matter, Rosa? You look a 

though there might be a 
bomb under the table.” 

“It’s the dinner,” she ex 
temporized, “I've, asked 
Oliver to meet Emil 
and now Aunt Carmen ha 
| wished herself on the party 

at the last moment.” 
‘That ought to be a joy 











ous occasion,” he admitted 
tut think of it! Aunt 
Carmen won't let Oliver 
| even call at her house 
There'll be a dreadful 


‘Well, why don’t you 
o come?” 
| ‘We don't know where 
ves,” wailed Emily, 
iving worked herself up 
to a piteh of desperation 
ey al to Rosamonde A] 
read he was considering 





de perate measure 
} to remove the hid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| “Oh, come on!” urged 
Merlin resorting to hi 
| cure-all; “‘let’s shake up a 
tail and quit worry 
Emily understood at that 
people become 
| la f to drink After “a 
econd gla had restored 
Merlin to something of his 
normal geniality he took uy 
ne ibject of liberalism 





j 
more letter e that iz 
i} Dutifu Rosam le 
ve ( ten en inded it ba 
Mi 
It perfe plendid, e agre 
faint] 
“And you, too, Emmy. It'll do 
Papa 
Emily took the clipping and read 
headline Amateur Me i! ’ the 


first paragrap! 
“Of fourse when the very rich are t 
of all the new dances and the opera sea 


has drawn to a close it necessary to t 











is the letter she had written for 

Aunt Carmen, signed “Pro Bono Publico” 
ent to the ‘Time 

‘It’s really very nice he proclaimed 

ice even fainter than Rosamonde’s 

been. From the direction of the second- 





best spare room she thought she heard a 
nd like the gnawing of a rat 
is that all you can say for it!” blurted 
Merlir What's th ise of giving women 
the ite if they never have any opinions on 
nyt gy? Come on, Duddy, it’s time to 
Ever and anon during that miserable 
hour Fr y would p out of her bedroom 
ind peer a ma the living room toward the 
vhich imprisoned Professor Walter 
le Ones n her guilty inspection she 
bumped nto another kimonoed form, 
hich proved to be Rosamonde, who was 
4 > pee»ring 
“Why don’t you sneak in to him and 
irge him to go by the back way— the serv- 
ints’ elevator ~ 
Suppose he won't go or Merlin finds 
him?"’ wh pered Emily 
Duddy!”’ Merlin voice commanded 


‘What hall I do?” mplored the dis- 
tracted thing 
‘Nothing, as usual,”’ said Emily, and 
ent back to her dressing 
of doing her } air he con- 
30 earnestly as all but to 


In the proces 
lered Syle’s case 


forget her predicament with Oliver and 


Aunt Carmen. Syle was hiding away from 
the police here was no doubt on that 
core. She had read tales of Russian revo- 
lutionists, under similar circumstances, 
hiding for day or wa weeks— in food- 
le and drinkless packing case Professor 


le had eaten raven- 
ously of tea cakes during the trying after- 
noon; intellectual people didn’t require 
much nourishment, she had heard. Of 
course it would be a shame to keep him in 
the dark, if the lig hts were out of order a 
Rosamonde had said; but he would proba 
bly improve his time by composing another 
peech 

Horrors! What if he should practice hi 
speech out loud? Emily all but swallowed 
a hairpin; then she drew her kimono about 
her and went forth fired with a desperate 
resolve 

Professor Syle’s door was unlocked and 
she never announced herself for fear of the 
noise. In the half light of the room she saw 
him stretched out on the bed, comfortably 
smoking a cigarette 

“Oh, hello!” he cried in a loud, cheerful 
tone, rising to a sitting posture 

Emily closed the door softl 


Syle wouldn't starve 


] 
i 
+} 
ti 


“Shut up!” she hissed 

‘llow do you mean hut up *” he 
persisted, making no effort to lower his voice 

“You've got to go,”’ whispered Emily, 
laving rough hands on his sleeve “Mr 
Vallant’s hushand doesn’t know you're 
here. There’s a chance to get out through 
the kitchen.” 

“In the morning he announced with 
unusual brevity 

“Now.” 

“Ry no mear I am here for the night, 
quite comfortable, thank you ” His 
voice seemed to rise to a platform pitch, 
Emil tood petrified 

“Then for heaven's sake be quiet j 

And she slipped back into the living 


room, weak with fear that Merlin would be 
watching her 


In one particular the dinner was less dis 
tressing than it might have been. At the 
ight of Oliver Browning that worldly old 
devil, Aunt Carmen, never turned a hair of 


her well-penciled eyebrows lo make a 
sixth, Rosamonde had asked in a Captain 
Pivvokk, emissary from some small but 


elf-determining European nation, and as 
the first to arrive and Aunt 
nd the two got on famously 

French to mutual 
iressed handsomely 
niform, and he 

mustache and 


the captain wa 
Carmen sec 
together, practicing the 








had a way of twisting hi 
his heavy lids that was the 
atrically effective 


leering unde 


1 thought i had deserted our coun 
try,”” Madam Shallope was saying 





For Wa ngtor idam, aid the 
foreigner after ki ng her hand 

“And that is for vou think?” 

“Everything in this droll cogntry ji 


foreign.” 


he doorbell rang. In a very frenzy of 
cordiality Emily flew to Merlin with a 
com tory, which as it progressed got 
further and further from the point 


Rosamonde, meanwhile, had braced her- 
self for shock Number One. Oliver Brown- 
ing, after a proper interval, walked into the 
room. He looked almost handsome in his 
evening clothes, and when his round eyes 
lit on Aunt Carmen never a muscle changed 
on his cherubic countenance. So much for 
Oliver’s nerve. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Shallope.”” Thus 
he addressed her quite cordially, was re- 
warded by a brief handshake and passed 
easily among the other guests. It was only 
when he had taken his place between Rosa- 
monde and Emily that he turned to his 
inamorata and whispered out of the corner 
of his mouth 

“What in fy 

“Aren't the pussy willows coming out 
beautifully in the park!" exclaimed Emily, 
who was apparently enjoying the humor of 
the horrid situation. ‘‘At this time of year 
I often think it’s prettier in town than in 
the country.” 

“Tastes differ,” said Merlin, coming 
into the conversation. “Everything in 
New York's spoiled by those Bolsheviki. 
Look at Fifth Avenue. From twelve to one 
the whole street between the Library and 
Madison Square looks like a ragtag corner 
of the ghetto.” 

He was off again on his favorite topic. 
With fear in her heart Emily went over and 
joined Aunt Carmen, who, hardened old 
worldling that she was, showed not the 
slightest trace of annoyance at this im- 
pious breach of her commandments. She 
chatted easily along with the foreign officer, 
leaping nimbly from French to English. 
Only once did Emily catch her fierce black 
eyes taking in Oliver with a look of disap- 
proval and astonishment. 

The dinner, when once they got settled 
down to it, resolved itself into one of those 
distressing, jowering affairs which dinners 
have too often become in our international 
Silly Season after the war. With the excep- 
tion of Emily everybody was fairly agreed 
that the League of Nations was merely a 
conspiracy on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Democratic party to keep 
Republicans out of office. With the corner 
of her mind that was not engaged in con 
sidering the Bolshevik and the alligator 
Emily noticed that her poor dear cousin 
had turned the color of the tablecloth in 
such surfaces of her face as were not arti- 
ficially incarnadined 

“Of course with that gang running the 
war,” declared Merlin, reddening—he al- 
ways referred to the administration as That 
Gang—‘‘how can you expect anything to 
turn out right? With an administrator 
that says one thing one week and then 
turns round and denies it the next; witha 
President who wants to be king ~ 

“Isn't that exactly what the New York 
newspapers were saying about Roosevelt 
back in 1910?" asked Emily in a strained 

sort of voice, 

“Emily!” This was Aunt Carmen’s first 
rebuke of the evening. 

“What do you know about 1910? You 
were still in short dresses,” demanded Mer- 
lin, turning upon the culprit, his neck now 
redder than the slice of ruddy duck on his 
plate 
“I've been reading old files in the library.” 

“The child is crazy about old news- 
papers,”’ declared Aunt Carmen to the 
table 

“And since you have gone in for public 
opinions,”’ said Merlin, with the dreadful 
calm of an assassin, “what is your final 
opinion on the League of Nations?” 

“I’m not a great statesman or a great 
lawyer—and anything so big would require 
both to interpret it. But I do think it’s the 
only world-peace idea that has ever been 
devised; and I'm sure it’s nothing less than 
a scandal the way American politicians 
have been trying to tear it to pieces. It 
isn’t because they dislike the League, but 
because they would rather destroy the 
world’s peace forever than see the Presi- 
dent have his way.” 

‘It is amusing,” remarked Captain 
Pivvokk, rolling his languid eyes, “‘how 
you Americans quarrél among yourselves.” 

“Emily,” said Merlin, empurpling, “are 
you bitten with that Bolshevik bug too?” 

“TI don’t think there’s anything particu- 
larly Bolshevik about not wanting the 
world to be in a permanent state of war for 
the next million years,” she retorted hotly. 

“There are a great many worse things 
than war,” said Oliver. Emily didn’t like 
that in him, because it left her fighting, one 
against five 

“Yes,"" she drawled, 
kicked by a mule.” 


“there's being 
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She was sorry as soon as the words were 
out of her mouth; but words, like smoke, 
once exhaled cannot be inhaled again. It 
was now Oliver’s turn to flush. 

“The social unrest is worldwide,’ was 
Captain Pivvokk’s original discovery. 

“If the President would put more Bol- 
sheviks into jail and fewer into office : 
Merlin stormed bitterly. 

Captain Pivvokk shrugged his high 
shoulders and smilingly intimated that 
America would become civilized in time. 
Oliver agreed that we were quite young as 
yet. Uncle Merlin wanted to know what 
was the matter with Brest. 

jut the distraught mind of the young 
hostess was now so apparent that Emily 

forgot her arguments to listen; and listen- 
ing brought terror to her heart. The sound 
came vaguely at first over the growing riot 
of conversation., But in the short pause she 
could hear it distinctly. Running water! 
She tried to hypnotize herself into the be- 
lief that it came from the faucets in the 
kitchen. But the direction was unmistak- 
able. Water was being run into the spare- 
room bathtub. The sound conjured up a 
Dantesque picture; half darkness in the 
spare room, Professor Syle, weary with 
continual thought, deciding to soak his 
feet in ice-cold water! 

She opened her mouth once and barely 
restrained herself from crying aloud: 
‘*Please don’t!” 

“*Rosamonde,” she heard Merlin asking 
through the haze, ‘“‘do you know where I 
put that clipping from the Times—the one 
I was reading?” 

“Oh!” Rosamonde came out of a horrid 
coma. “I left it on the window seat. I’ll 
I'll get it.” Emily saw that she was spar- 
ring for a chance to glide into the living 
room, open Professor Syle’s prison door 
and implore him to be still 

“No, no!”’ commanded Merlin. “Agnes 
will find it. Agnes, get that little nev 
paper clipping I left on the window seat 
And now, young lady” —turning to Emily 
“T'll show you what sane people—and 
there are a few left in the country—really 
think about Bolshevism.” 

Agnes was gone at least a year. The 
aqueous murmur from the spare room 
came to Emily’s ears like echoes from 
Niagara. 

When Agnes returned with the clipping 
Merlin snatched it eagerly from her fingers. 

Emily saw wonderful auroral lights swim- 
ming round and round among the cornices. 
Distantly she could hear the Turribul 
Tempered Mr. Vallant explaining that Pro 
Bono Publico meant for the public good; 
that the idea of suppressing inflammatory 
speech was that very thing, Pro Bono 
Publico. She got scraps of her own letter 
to the Times, protests on the subject of 
the tired rich turning to a new, expen- 
sive and picturesque vice, parlor Bolshe- 
vism, caustic comments on the spectacle of 
Professor Walter Syle, conscientious ob- 
jector, enemy of government, capering 
before aristocratic audiences, mostly fem- 
inine, in our fashionable hotels. 

“It’s a disease!” declared Merlin, hurl- 
ing the paper to the floor, “‘a pestiferous 
infection. If you could keep it in the nasty 
slums where disease belongs, that wouldn't 
be so bad. But it is moving into Fifth 
Avenue, like the sweat shops.” 

“Your country lacks stability,” Captain 
Pivvokk reminded the company. 

“That's what’s the matter with it, 
agreed Oliver. 

Emily made as though to speak, and an 
envenomed glance from Aunt Carmen 
seemed to lack the desired effect. 

“T’ve been a working girl myself,” she 
announced as quietly as her jarring nerves 
would permit. 

“And it didn’t make a Bolshevist out of 
me or any sort of ist. It taught me pretty 
plainly that the sort of people who go in 
for overthrowing the government are either 
too lazy to work or “z 

“Emily!” said Aunt Carmen sharply. 
“You're losing a hairpin—there, on that 
side.” 

In the little moment of silence which fell 
Emily was relieved to notice that water 
had ceased to run in the spare room. Rosa- 
monde was looking quite ill. 

“These Bolsheviks,” went on Merlin, 
not to be diverted from his favorite abom- 
ination, “are worming their way into the 
best houses in the land. Who is safe any 
more? How do you know what's being 
planned against you—-or how do I know? 
How can I tell, at this very hour, that there 
isn’t a dynamiter with a bomb, hiding 
under the bed to 2s 
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He never finished with his dynamiter for 
an obvious and very terrible reason. 
door was heard to burst open somewhere 
with the noise of furies escaping from hell. 
And such a shriek! It came three times, 
howl upon how! in tones that were undeni- 
ably male. The noise came from the living 
room, where table seemed to be warring 
with chair, rug with chandelier. 

Then the vision. Across the wide space 
on view through the dining-room doors it 
plunged with a stiff ball-and-chain move- 
ment. It was the figure of Professor Syle. 
His arms were waving, he was bare to the 
knees as he dragged along what at first ap- 
peared to be a long, loose roll of leather; 
but it was plain as day to Emily: Eustace, 
the alligator, adopting the tactics of an 
angry bulldog, had fastened his teeth into 
Professor Syle just below the calf of the 
right leg 

In the nightmare scramble that fol- 
lowed—it took less than the space of ten 
seconds—-the tormented Bolshevik had 
raised a gilt chair and let it down heavily on 
the alligator, which at once loosed its hold 
and fell writhing beside a wrecked table. 
The Vallants’ guests stood hypnotized, 
viewing the grotesque tragedy which ended 
in the professor’s turning upon the as- 
sembled company, hissing ‘Capitalists!’ 
through his clenched teeth, and scuttling at 
something between a lope and a limp out of 
the front door. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” said Merlin. 

**Are you men going tostand here and let 
him ” This came from Aunt Carmen, 
and was, indeed, the first practical question 
of the meeting. 

Fired by a common purpose the three 
men quit the dining room and evaporated 
into distance, so rapid was their flight 
after the alligator-bitten apparition. And 
at this point Rosamonde did a most un- 
fashionable thing: She fainted. 

‘They stretched her out on the window 
seat, with Aunt Carmen holding her head 
and Emily forcing some of Merlin’s best 
cognac between her teeth. The stuff choked 
her and she came back rapidly. 

“Where is he?”’ she asked vaguely, glare 
ing into space. 

“The men are still chasing him,” Aunt 
Carmen assured her. ‘But, my dear, do 
you keep them round the house—croco- 
diles and queer persons with bare feet?” 

“Uh-huh.” She was too weak for further 
concealment. ‘I was hiding him. He must 
have soaked his feet in the bathtub. 
Eustace bit him.” 

“Did you hear him?” Aunt Carmen’s 
old cheeks glowed with her inborn love of 
excitement. “‘He went out yelling ‘Capital- 
ists!’ just like a Bolshevik.” 

“That’s what he is,”” confessed her friv- 
olous niece. 

““Rosamonde!” 

It was wonderful how much alike those 
two women looked at the moment. 

“IT didn’t want to keep him, but he said 
he was hiding from the police— and I knew 
if Merlin found him here—lI didn’t know 
what he would do—so I locked him up 
with Eustace. I might have known they 
wouldn’t get along together.” 

Rosamonde now burst into tears, but 
Emily executed something very like a giggle. 

“*How wonderful!” cried Aunt Carmen, 
the surprising old thing. 

“Wonderful?” echoed poor Rosamonde. 

“To have people hiding about the place, 
getting away from the police. What had 
he done?” 

“T don’t know. Everything, I suppose. 
You know’’——here Rosamonde lowered 
her voice—“‘he’s Professor Walter Syle.” 

““My word!" Aunt Carmen, who had 
arisen in her excitement, sat down again. 
“The socialist that Ballymoore woman 
has on her list? Why in the world didn’t 
you introduce him?” 

“Well, you see, it didn’t seem to be just 
the right time,”’ floundered young Mrs. 
Vallant. ‘And then I didn’t know you 
wanted him.” 

“T’'ve simply got to have him,” pro- 
nounced the tyrant of Plainview. ‘I don’t 
intend that Ballymoore woman id 

“T’ll get him for you if I can,” Rosa- 
monde whispered rather hysterically. 

“Oh, my Lord! He’s waking up!” 

Aunt Carmen had leaped into a chair 
and gathered her skirts round her scrawny 
ankles. Emily, instinctively following suit, 
got herself up on the window seat. For the 
situation was apparent. Eustace, the alli- 
gator, had recovered from his swoon and 
was walking slowly across the rug. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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| -aworld of power 









‘There’s a world of power in McQuay-Norris \sasfReor 
Piston Rings. ‘They have proved it by eight years of 
severe service. 

With the work and play of the world so dependent on gasoline power—your choice 
of piston rings is important. The expense of good rings is so small compared with 
the service they render that none but the best are worth while using. 


The hard hill for the motor car is easy if its cylinder compression is efficiently pro- 
‘ tected by McQuay-Norris \casfRoor Piston Rings. ‘They ‘‘take the slant out of hills’’— 
speed up motor boats for the winning spurt—put an extra pull in the tractor on the 
farm. hey are the only piston rings of their kind. ‘There is no such thing as a 





i ‘*Leak-Proof type’’ of piston ring. 
These time-tested rings increase power—save gas—and decrease carbon. They are made in 


every size and over-size to fit every make and model of motor. Repair men everywhere have 
a world of power to sell you—packaged power — McQuay-Norris \sanfReor Piston Rings. 


















i McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2836 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
{ New York Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle 
Kansas City St. Paul Atlanta Dalla 
, Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & S Ltd., 120 Adelaide St. West, Torot 
| 
\ Our non-technical, illustrated 
handbook, “To Have and to 
, Y Hold Power,” will show you 


clearly the causes of lost com 





pression, lost power, faulty 
lubrication and carbon deposits. 
ree to you on request. 


To Control Excess Oil : M UA 7° N ORRIS | 
In me motors the flow of oil ? C 





‘ . is SO eX ive that a special ring 
i is required to control it. 
McQuay Norris Supereys Rings used Copyright 1919 
} in the t Pp groove of each piston by McQuay Norris Mfg. Co. 
‘ correct this condition, 


t In the lower grooves McQuay 


Nort \eanfRoor Piston Rings a ' 
dq should alway be used to obtain ’ . 4 Sy N N 
full compression— power. f 
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Translating Thought Into Achievement 


AR left Overland even stronger 
than it found it 


While our factories were given over 
to government war work our officials 
seized the temporary lull in motor 
car production and turned it into a 
permanent Overland advantage. 


This was their opportunity to gain 
a new perspective of the entire auto- 
mobile industry, and to mapa program 
of greater industrial-statesmanship. 
Although Willys-Overland has 
always enjoyed the reputation for 
doing big things in a big way, plans 
were made which would insure 
that the magnitude of Overland 
pre-war achievements would be sur- 
passed. 


The essentiality of the motor car 
was established, for all times, by its 
war service. It has taken a new 
position in the public mind. 


It must measure up to a higher 
standard of public service. 


With this obligation clearly seen 
through the complexity of war prob- 
lems, our officials studied the produc- 
tion processes from the testing of 
raw materials to the inspection of the 
The relation of one 
department to another, the routing 
of work, the placing of machines were 
all scrutinized with the critical eye 
of efficiency. 


finished car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 


INC., 


Engineering and designing depart- 
ments were expanded. 

Metallurgical facilities were en- 
larged under the direction of scientists 
of national reputation. 


New processes and new designs, 
developed through the daring of 
Overland engineering genius were 
perfected and given thorough test. 


The planning department, dealing 
with the layout of work and the 
trackage for handling materials, was 
greatly strengthened. The personnel 
of the inspection department was 
fortified by the addition of highly 
trained executives of proved capacity. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


500 acres of land for 
were purchased. Not 
of producing and merc 
solved, but question; 
well, were settled on 
and comprehensive sc 


It was decided to cot 
two new models, one Ov 
Willys-Knight. More 
have been devoted to 
ment. 


With a_ broadenec 
added facilities, with 
designs, better meth 
greater equipment, th 
land organization face 
fied for even greater a 
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]° MATTER whether a man work 
f ail 


y wages or for salary, his interest 


PRICE and WAGE 


If transportation and farm labor are high, 
then tood 8 going to be high. It transpe rration 
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himself with the consciousness that justice pre- 
vails, that he is getting a fair return for his 


the rate of pay is of secondary impor and labor in the building trades are high, then work — that he is giving up only a fair propor 
tance Hi first and most Important considera houses are going to cost more and rent 1s volny tion of what he gets to pay tor the work of othe: 4 
t is Whether or not his pay will provide ft to be high. If transportation and labor in th ss . 
" y . Why, then, is if not possible to establish fair 
the nee of his family, with som thing Ov produ tion of clothing ure high, then it IS Pulliv 
. } comparative prices as between staph commod 
And by needs we do not mean a bare existen to cost mure to buy clothes lt these thing 
. ities, based upon ac tual and intelligent facts as 
kvery man who takes his place in industry, cost more, Waves, no matter in what industry, 


whatever that place may be, ana cdo s his hare 
of the world ; work, entitled to more than a 
bare existence He is entitled to a return tor his 


effort which will supply all needs with enough 


Phe amount of pay receive 1, therefore, bx 
comes important only tn its relation to the 
of the things he must buy Ifa man gets $50.00 
a month and can go out into the market and buy 
the thinws which he needs for $40.00, he has a 
chance to get ahead But if he gets $250.00 a 
month and prices are such that it takes $300.00 


to pay for the things which he and his family 


f 
hould | 
On the one hand he is contented and happy 


ive, he is in an impossible Situation 


with the low wage; on the other he ts in. despair 


with the high wage. Therefore, our statement in which they are engaged. Others are willing the needs of the workmen in its particular in 

that the rate of wages is secondary, the question to exert extra effort, energy and application dustry and workmen must understand the 

of real importance being the relation that earn which enhances their earning power. ‘These in legitimate needs of the Capital in their particu i 

ings bear to cost of liv dividuals are entitled, in the rate of pay, to lar industry. Together they must strive to ob \ 
ie whee Gore thin cost of Huinet ‘What recognition of their better or greater production; Mai the right pric . we their pr ~~ and through } 

a Taek shite eit ate hide oe toe te but no individual or group of individuals should ee ape must arrange for the proper dis 

price he wages and profits of those engaged expect to receive a higher rate of wage for their tribution of profits. 

in the production and distribution of the skill and effort than they are willing to pay for Such a meeting together —such a mutual un 

thing: It wages of those who work tor trans the same degree of skill and effort devated to derstanding —forms the real basis of industrial (4 

portation mpanies—those who we rk in the the production of the commodities which they organization. At Hydraulic we are seeking to my 

industri which produce equipment tor tra must buy. effect this kind of organization, and as we H 

portation — locomotives, cars, motor trucks, ete Our whole national life—the happiness and progress in it, are more and more satisfied with 

ire high, then transportat will be high. Th contentment of every individual —is dependent the practical results (} 

cost of t portation influ the price of a upon our industrial and commercial prosperity , 

commodtt th \ rentel to or lhe fullness of national prosperity can only be tt he eighth of a a a } 

needs escapes th ty ins} ition achieved through every citizen and individual Rey t . e \ 

it uo owl th \W t! i i ! tel inv hh full share and recely iny his full share ' 

finished 4 t—a h hy Phis can only be accomplished by having every PHE HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 

freight one, In so far as it is humanly possible, apply of ( leveland 


must be on a scale to meet the St high price 


\nd we come again to the matter of price, 
with the additional thought that wages in large 
neasure determine price. But we are getting 
nowhere exce pt to have establishe d that if wages 


ire high prices will be high, and if prices are 
high waves mast be high. With wages chasing 
price and price ‘chasing waves, the commercial 
world presents the ridiculous spectac le of a cat 


chasing its tail. 


Workers in every trade may demand by just 
rivht a wage sufficient to meet their needs, but 
not exorbitant so as to work injustice to those mn 
other trades who buy their products. Nature 
has endowed some men with mental: capacity 
or physical strength which, raises their earning 
power above that of their fellows in the industry 


tu the consumption of energy necessary tor their 
production, and then establish wages on a tair 
basis of re lationship tu the se pris es? 


Equity of price, therefore, and proper ratio 
of price as between commodities, is the first and 
most important consideration in the fixing of 
wages. In establishing this proper ratio of 
price, the first concern of both Capital and 
Labor in every industry is to see, through Man 
avgement, that the right price is obtained for the 
products of that industry. 


This lends evidence to a previous statement 
that the proper alignment of interests and indi- 
viduals is the Capital, Management and Labor 
of each industry, and not the Capital of all 
industries as opposed to the Labor of all indus 
tries. Capital must understand and recognize 
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Higher Finance 


— very able finan 
ciers have clearly 


pointed out that we need 
a higher finance. The old 
plane of operations and the 
old methods and standards 
of extending credit will not 
answer. The United States 
has the one big reserve of financial power 
in the world. On the narrowest ground of 
self-interest it is tremendously important 
to us that Europe get reorganized, finan- 
cially and industrially. We must have 
Europe’s trade or suffer a decidedly un- 
wholesome contraction of our own trade. 
If the great outflow of goods to Europe 
were shut off to-day the reaction on our 
business situation would be disastrous. 
That outflow is financed by an exchange of 
government I O U’s that cannot go on 
indefinitely, for it is like extending credit to 
a man whose liabilities constantly increase 
while his assets remain stationary. To 
furnish a sound basis for continued credit 
Europe must get to producing more wealth, 
and to do that it must have help in indus- 
trial reconstruction. We should take the 
long view of it, extend credit with sensible 
liberality and accept the best security we 
can get. 

But there are two sides to the affair. In 
asking us to face an extraordinary situa- 
tion boldly, Europe must face it boldly too. 
The plain fact is that Europe needs some 
further billions of American credit and 
cannot give security that is up to the old 
standards. But if we are ready to abandon 
the old standards of security Europe must 
be ready also. If we are ready to deal on 
the basis of simply taking the best security 
we can get Europe must be ready to give 
the best it can. It was suggested, for 
example, that a large loan might be floated 
here on the specific pledge of French im- 
ports. The suggestion was greatly resented 
in Paris, where it was said that specifically 
pledging import duties was beneath the 
dignity of France. That would have been 
true of the France of 1913; but Europe 
cannot stand on 1913 and expect the United 
States to act on 1919. It is questionable 
whether pledging import duties is the 
best practicable expedient. But whatever 
the best practicable expedient is, Europe 
should be ready to adopt it. Standing 
on dignity is not to the point. We expect 
to be met halfway. 


New Peers 


HE other day the delicate question of 

bestowing peerages in consideration of 
contributions to party-campaign funds 
again received attention in Parliament. All 
the speakers deprecated it; but there must 
be some scheme for bestowing new peerages 
if the old peerages are to endure. Some- 
times an exceptionally stupid baron who 
dates back to the Tudors or before sneers at 
the barons of yesterday and to-day. But 
without attributing any great perspicacity 
to the class nearly all old barons must have 
sense enough to know that they could not 
last a year unless new barons were con- 
tinually created. The baron of yesterday 










simply in- ( 
sures the 
title of the 
baron of three 
centuries ago. 

Any institu- 
tion that does 
not continu- 
ally renew it- 
self by new 
blood and new 
ability will 
soon die, Any 
oligarchy or 
plutocracy 
that proposed 
to keep its 
privileges and 
opportunities strictly to itself would soon 
lose privileges and opportunities. Holding 
an open door to talent is the condition of 
surviving. Thisfrightful bourgeoisie, which 
socialists say rules the world, renews itself 
every day and hour. Anybody with brains 
and energy may enter it without asking 
leave of anybody else. A bourgeoisie that 
attempted to foreclose opportunity and 
shut the door in the face of brains and en- 
erzy could not last overnight. 


Wiping the Slate 


F WE were making an England out of 

hand we should not have any noble 
lords holding hundred-thousand-acre tracts 
of fine land by inheritance. But by all 
accounts William the Conqueror was a 
pretty wise person in his day. Presumably 
he could judge the needs of his day and the 
practical ways of meeting them better than 
the wisest professor can judge them to-day, 
for the professor’s information concerning 
England at the Conquest is very patchy 
and debatable, and his ideas are necessarily 
influenced by centuries of human experi- 
ence that had not happened in William's 
time. 

William judged that the best plan of 
organizing England lay in continuing and 
extending the existing feudal arrangement, 
with great holdings of land given over to 
his individual captains. Probably he was 
right; and by insensible stages, through 
generation after generation, the feudal 
holdings became practically private prop- 
erty, passing by descent to members of the 
same family. That condition wove itself 
through the whole fabric of national life e 
It runs all through the laws; all privat 
property and all private credit are more 
or less bound up with it. Innumerable 
sanctions attach to it, so that the question 
of national good faith is involved. 

What to do with land titles if one were 
making a nation out of hand with a clean 
slate, and what to do with them when im- 
memorial law and custom have brought 
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ertain posi- 
on, are two 
very different 
questions. 
Your Bolshe- 


VIKI propose 


them into a 
{ 
{ 


simply to wipe 
the slate at a 
stroke and be 
gin all over, 
with all the 
wreckage, con- 
fusion and dis 
location which 
ante ; that involves. 
GUERNSEY MOORE It is certain 
enough that 
applying that method to English land titles 
to-day would do more harm than good. 
The radicalism which is intelligently 
concerned with genuine practicable human 
progress has gone farther in England than 
in any other European country—and far- 
ther still in the United States; meaning 
that people in the mass are actually better 
off. That is because Anglo-Saxon radical- 
ism never does wipe the slate. It just rubs 
out something here and adds something 
there. All of its revolutions have been only 
to change a detail or so, and every one of 
them, from Runnymede on, has lasted to 
this day. The most violent of them—the 
Puritan —was the only one that had even 
a temporary counter-revolution. In that 
spirit undoubtedly the English land ques- 
tion will be attacked, and permanent net 
gains made, 


The Margin 


qvROM June, 1917, to June, 1919, the 

Government issued twenty-two billion 
dollars of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Certificates. They were all subscribed for 
and we are entitled to congratulate our- 
selves on the feat. But they were by no 
means all taken up and paid for out of cur- 
rent income or earnings. Several billion 
dollars were carried by the banks through 
mere inflation of credit and currency. Mr. 
Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, sug- 
gests that the amount so carried may be as 
much as seven billions. Savings in other 
forms were greatly curtailed. Issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds in 1918 dropped below three 
hundred million dollars. Railroads, public 
utilities, and so on, restricted their calls 
upon investment funds to the lowest limit. 
Building everywhere was deferred 

To a most extraordinary extent the total 
savings of the people in those two years 
went into government bonds and certifi 
cates. 

Never before in all our history had the 
people made such a great united effort to 
save. Never before had they made such 
a great united effort to produce. Thank 


HE WEEK 


to the war emergency we 
got a better codrdination 


» of industry than ever be 


lore; we got a more vigor- 


_— OO 
- . ~ ous, continuous application 


of labor to production all 
f % along the line. Mainly 
Png private quarrels were laid 
aside in order to get maxi 
mum production for 
winning the war And prices had more 
than doubled. For 2 great many people, 
with products to sell, about half the effort 
saved a dollar in 1919 that would have been 
required to ave a dollar in 1914. The 
aved dollar of 1919 was worth only half 
the dollar of 1914 
We are entitled to congratulate ourselves 
on-war saving But when you look it all 
over in cold blood that saving still shows a 
comparatively scant margin above cost of 
subsistence. Demoralize industry more or 
less, check production by strikes, and so on, 
let up extensively on the effort to save 
and the margin would narrow down to 
small proportions or altogether disappear 


High Prices 


\ ANY people thought that prices would 

begin to decline decidedly when fight- 
ing ceased. That has not happened. A. C. 
Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
cently remarked that in the first six months 
following our Civil War prices dropped 
thirty per cent; but six months after the 
armistice was signed prices were practically 
as high as ever, and even, in spots, showed 
a tendency to advance. 

Economically the war is still going on. 
Millions of men in Europe are as idle for all 
productive purposes as though they were 
still in the trenches. Herbert C. Hoover, 
with the best sources of information, esti- 
mates that production of grain in Europe 
outside of Russia will be only three-fourths 
of normal this year, of sugar two-thirds of 
normal, of beef and dairy products half 
of normal. 

This is in the basic matter of agricul 
ture, which might be expected to re- 
cuperate fastest, because there has been 
less destruction of plant, and near-famine 
and very high prices have offered the great 
est stimulation to production; and it takes 
no account of Russia, which is in worse 
state than Western Europe. A great part 
of the world is poverty stricken for staple 
goods. Scarcity makes high prices and will 
keep them high. It can be overcome only 
by greatly increased production. 

And war’s enormous inflation of currency 
and credits —also making high prices— goes 
on. Practically all the governments of 
Europe are still living on paper money and 
credit. The mass of inflation does not di 
minish, but rather increases. Until it does 
diminish prices will remain high 

Some scheme of credit deflation by writ 
ing off or writing down war paper might 
be possible. But finally high prices present 
themselves as a problem to be solved by 
a tremendous effort at increased produc 
tion and saving. Every earning and spend 


ing individual in the United States can 
take a bit of that home as a personal prob 
ley 
it i 
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One of a pair of Goodyear Solid 
Tires that thus far have traveled 


101,565 MILES 


for Wm. E. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn, 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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2,000 


‘Tires 


Average ZA. S71 Miles Each 


Be E service-records of 2,000 Goodyear 
Solid Tires, received from 44 states 
and the District of Columbia, decisively 
evidence the uniform ability of these tires 
to deliver exceptional mileage. A final 


recent world mark of 100,123. 

Every firm and individual represented re- 
ceives the attention of a local Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station excepting one 
company that maintains shops for its fleet, 


general average, much higher than that 
noted above, is plainly indicated since 
1,196 or more than hi ilf of these tires are 
still running. 


in which the Goodyear methods of tire 
care have been adopted. 


Consequently the entire countrywide re- 
port oe the quality of Goodyear 
A group of 629 has traveled from 15,000 — Solid Tires and the value of Goodyear 
to 20,000 miles; 605 have delivered 20,000 = Service in a way that renders any ex- 
to 60,000 miles, and 39 have gone 60,000 — planation, on our part, largely unneces- 
to 105,152 miles, breaking Goodyear’s — sary. 


? Average 61,883 Miles Kach—/1 Still in Service 


Joseph Bardot, Creve Coeur, Mo. . 8 tires, 50,000 miles each 
Bee Kelley, Franklin, Indiana + tires, 60,000 miles each 
Bevis & C all, Miami, "Ohio 4+ tires, 56,030 miles each 
Cooperthwait & Sons, New York C ity . 4+tires, 53,846 miles each 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 1 tire, 105,152 miles 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 1 tire, *100,123 miles 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 1 tire, 102,000 miles 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 5 tires, 75,000 miles each 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 7 tires, 65,000 miles each 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City, 3 tires, 55,000 miles each 
K. EK. Hope, Auxvasse, Mo. 2 tires, 60,000 miles each 
lowa Oil Company, Manchester, la. 4+ tires, 50,000 miles each 
Andrew Judson, Hebron, Ill. . . . Ftires, 55,000 miles each 
William EK. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. . . 2 tires, 101,565 miles each 
William EK. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. . . Fttires, 64,465 miles each 
Schutz & Eckert, Perth Amboy, N. J... .) 2 tires, 60,000 miles each 
D. J. Toomey, Spe: arfish,S. D. . . 4 tires, 70,000 miles each 
Wells ‘Transfer Company, Grand Rapids, ‘Mich. 6 tires, 62,000 miles each 
John Wood Manufacturing C 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., 6 tires, 50,000 miles each 


FOut of Service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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I fancied. But, hang it all, it’s a chance 
to learn how to run banks—form fours 
no, companies ha!ha! Promote’em, what? 
Promoted plenty of men in my time 
promote companies now. Not too bad, 
what? First shot! Damn this buzz!” 

He touched his bell and ordered a bottle 
of champagne 

“It had dried up when I left hospital 
practically. Now it seems to get worse and 
worse, Queer, that.” 

But his good and trusty friend, cham- 
pagne, toned the buzz down as usual. 

“Stuff to give ’em, what? Cure all the 
buzzes in the world! sid MacKurd, V.C., 
as he began to dre 

It occurred to him to look at his bank 
book before he left the hotel A little fig- 
uring showed him that he had precisely 
five pounds left with which to carry on. 
The check he had written overnight at the 
chemin de fer den had reduced him to that. 

“Some loser,” he said, laughing. ‘“‘If I 
had been drunk I could understand it. But 
I wasn’t—can’t get drunk.” 

That was perfectly tru He attributed 
this immunity to the buzz. It was very odd, 
the way it worked out. This was what he 
playfully described as the mechanics of it: 
His head buzzed. But he had discovered 
that if he drank champagne every glass 
softened, steadied, throttled down the 
buzz. He never could completely stop it, 
even though he drank himself pallid 
there was always just a faint murmur as of 
a far-away bee. Sometimes, even, he could 
throttle it down to a thin, shrill mosquito 
pinging, but it never completely vanished. 
He was rather glad of this, for he had a 
theory that if he ever drank the buzz to 
absolute silence he would certainly be 
drunk. It was the strength of the buzz, 
which the wine could never quite overcome, 
that kept him from being drunk. And that 
was highly satisfactory, for he would hate to 
be drunk. After al! he was a V. C. and a 
gentleman and to be drunk was not—quite, 
what? 

Still, it was lucky he could throttle the 
buzz down— very lucky 

When presently he stepped into the taxi 
which was to take him down to the city the 
buzz was no a than a faint, far, tiny 
drone. He had seen to that. He was a 
little pale, but one watching him would 
never have dreamed that MacKurd, V. C., 

was a nervous wreck flying ata fearful speed 
upon a swift golden stream of champagne 
to the rapids of insanity and the deep falls 
of death 

It never occurred to him that the offer 
of the old banker was anything unusual; 
that, viewed as a purely business transac- 
tion, Sir David had been liberal to the 
point of absurdity. He did not dream that 
the old financier in making such a proposal 
was turning his back utterly upon the train- 
ing, the experience, the practice of a long 
lifetime. Had some truth teller with a 
heart of marble arisen and told MacKurd, 
V. C., that his value in the market as a 
secretary to a financial magnate was not 
a thousand a year and a luxurious home 
but literally nil, the V. C. would have 
laughed, jokingly called the truth teller a 
pessimist and suggested a small bottle. 

Assuredly he would not have thought 
deeply about it. He couldn't have done 
so even if he had wished to. Asked why, 
he would have answered quite frankly: 

‘Think? I never think. I plot things 
out a bit now and then. But thinkin’ 
means concentratin’, and I can’t concen- 
trate, what? The buzz won't let me con- 
centrate on anything but itself—good old 
buzz!" He referred to the buzz in many 
ways, depending upon his immediate mood. 
Sometimes he petted it, sometimes he swore 
at it Neither affected it. It never left 
him. As he said occasionally, it was a 
good faithful old buzz. And it kept him 
from getting drunk, 





Sir David Glende was on the point of 
going to luncheon when MacKurd, V. C., 
reached the bank. He had stopped several 
times on the way—once to buy a rosebud 
for his coat. 

“Years since | wore one of these, what 

He discovered that he had no money. He 
had forgotten to draw that fiver. But the 
woman in the shop, with one son buried 
in Palestine and another still in an Italian 
hospital, ree ognized the ribbons on his left 
breast and | egged {him not to bother. “Any 
time—never,”’ she said a little confusedly 


on" 


MacKURD: 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


The second time he stopped the taxi was 
for the purpose of speaking to a soldier in 
blue and white with a red tie, who talked to 
him as a small boy might talk to a big, 
strong, wonderful brother; and who, when 
presently MacKurd went on, stood in the 
middle of the pavement watching the taxi 
out of sight. 

“Friend o’ yourn, mate?” asked a 
painter any sage on a tobacconist’s shop 
front close by, who had been watching. 

ae s the major! Major John Mac- 
Kurd, V. C., chum. Knowed him as a sec- 
ond lie hd teary We seen a thing or two, 
me and the major ‘ave. And you've seen 
umminck too, mate — the bravest man in 
the world easy!" 

And the man in hospital blue hobbled on 
absentmindedly 

The banker's tt ace lighted up a little as he 
saw that this time the major had kept the 
appointment. 

They shook hands, and without em- 
barrassment MacKurd asked the banker 
to pay the taxi driver. 

“So you have decided to accept my pro- 
posal. I am very glad—very glad,” said 
Sir David. ‘You won't mind living mainly 
in the country?” 

MacKurd smiled rather vaguely, for the 
buzz was bothering him. 

“Certainly not —so long as there’s plenty 
of champagne, what?” he said. 

“You are fond of champagne?” asked 
Sir David steadily. 

“Not especially—for myself, you under- 
stand. But it keeps the buzz quiet. Some- 
body suggested morphia last night, but I 
don’t fancy that morphia’s got quite the 
kick of champagne. Do you, sir?” 

The banker appeared to ponder. 

“No, I should say not. I think you will 
do better to stick to champagne. I think 
there may be a medical friend of mine lunch- 
ing with us.” He had arranged that. 
“Suppose we put the question to him?” 

“Sound scheme, sir—very, what?” said 
the V. C. secretary. 





wm 

N AN evening about six weeks later Sir 

David Glende was sitting in his library 
with an old friend, the local practitioner in 
the village whereof the banker was the 
modern equivalent of the old-time squire 
largely the owner, that is. Dr. Owen Fans- 
ley and Sir David had played a round of 
golf that afternoon, dined together and had 
come to the big cool library for a chat and 
a game of chess. 

They had been there some hours already, 
sitting by the open window, staring out at 
the gray velvet twilight of the midsummer 
evening, but their conversation was still 
earnest and the box of chessmen still lay 
unopened on the table close by. 

“The matter is worrying me more and 
more, Fansley,” said the old banker. “It 
is all going wrong—wrong. I know it, I see 
it; anyone could see it. The man is headed 
straight for insanity and death. There are 
ugly words for some of the things he has 
done and few men would hesitate to use 
them. I suppose I am soft—weak. That 
is not my reputation either, but I suppose 
the hardest man has somewhere in him a 
soft spot—a weak link.” 

He paused, musing, staring out across 
the shadowy park. 

Then he spoke abruptly. 

“You have had to do with a side of hu- 
man nature whic h is not very familiar to 
me, Fansley,”’ he said. ‘Advise me. What 
am I to do about MacKurd?” 

The old doctor moved his hand in a ges- 
ture which deprecated urgency. 

“You must tell me more of the pecul- 
iarities and eccentricities of which you 
complain before I can suggest anything, 
David,” he said. 

Sir David nodded. 

“Yes, of course. Well, you know him 
and you know that he is not normal.” 

‘Far from it,” said the doctor gravely. 

“And it is possible that he is seriously 
deranged?” There was a question in the 
banker’s tone. 

“Well, let us leave that open for a little. 
Go on.” 

Sir David hesitated a moment, then 
spoke abruptly: 

“The fact is I’m afraid he is devoid of 
common honesty!” 

“Ah! But I thought he warned you of 
that.” 

Sir David shook his head. 


“No. He told me that he might take 
bank notes; not as money but as—er 
toys. Because they fascinated him. He 
was very precise and insistent about re- 
turning them. He meant it too. I am 
quite sure of that. He meant it then, at 
any rate. He appeared to regard it as 
amusing; in the way a truly humorous 
thing is amusing, not as that which is cyn- 
ical or sardonic may be amusing. I am 
quite convinced of that. Let us leave that 
for a moment. 

“He drinks enormously— champagne 
though during the last week he has been 
drinking brandy with it. He adds cham- 
pagne to a stiff brandy as one adds water to 
whisky. But he is never drunk. He never 
gives the minutest sign that he has touched 
alcohol. That is frightening, Fansley. 
And he gambles with the wild magnifi- 
cence of one insane. I have accompanied 
him twice to evil discreet dens in the West 
End and I have had almost to pinch my- 
self to be sure that I was not dreaming. He 
is incredibly unreliable. You know, my 
idea was to give him a sinecure; to ride 
about the place, amusing himself with 
the supervision of the shooting, the rearing 
of the game—such as the war has left us 
with—the trout, the farm, reconstructing 
the golf course and landscape gardening 
anything. A free hand and practically 
carte blanche. Was that difficult?” 

There was an odd unexpected quaver in 
the banker’s voice. 

“Was there anything in that which any 
sane man with the instincts of a gentle- 
man—such as MacKurd obviously has 
been—could find onerous or irksome? Yet 
this wild man has failed to keep within even 
such bounds. Bounds, do I say? Why, 
there were no bounds—in all human rea- 
son. I have made him free of all I have, 
except only that I cannot bring myself to 
let him meet Madeline. That is the real 
reason why she has been in Scotland for 
the last six weeks.” 

Sir David paused, breathless, for a 
second. Then dropping his voice he said: 
“Owen, listen to this: MacKurd has 
thrown away eleven thousand pounds of 
my money in the last six wee sks and I find 
to-night that he has 

He stopped short as the door opened and 
MacKurd, V. C., looked in. 

“Are you engaged, Sir David? Shall I 
switch on the light?” he asked in his 
pleasant voice. 

“No, no—switch on, do! 

The bunches of electric bulbs on the 
earved ceiling and paneled walls glowed 
softly, revealing MacKurd in evening dress 
under a magnificent fur coat at the door. 

“T am sorry to interrupt, but if you are 
not using the big car to-night, sir, I had 
rather plotted out a little run up to town.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the 
banker cleared his thro: at. 

“Ve ry well, my boy,” he said. 

“Thanks very much, sir. 

MacKurd half turned, then stopped. 

“Oh, by the way, I'd quite forgotten 
I owe you five hundred of the best, sir. I 
ran out in town yesterday. You were down 
here and it was rather awkward. So I 
wrote a check, signed it for you and cashed 
it at the bank. Rather sound scheme, 
what?"" He laughed pleasantly, said 
“Good night” and went. 

Sir David looked at the doctor, his lips 
trembling and his eyes full of misery. 

Fansley had flushed slightly, half rising 
from his shale. 

“Oh, but this is absurd,” 
restrained himself and sat again. 

“You see? That is what I was going to 
tell you! And how can one call it forgery? 
He must be mad!” said the banker. 

“Mad? No! I have examined him 
how many times? I will stake my reputa- 
tion that he is sane,”’ exclaimed Fansley. 

He waited, but Sir David said no more. 

“Why do you permit it? Has he a hold 
on you?” asked Fansley. 

ek 

“It isa strangle hold! Are you being 
blackmailed? 

“God forbid! No, I give. Freely I give. 
It’s not the actual money I mind, God 
knows 

“Why do you give?” 

Sir David took from his pocket the letter 
in which his dead son spoke of “ Claskind.” 

“Perhaps I am wrong—an old fool,” he 
said humbly. ‘“‘But this is one of the 
reasons I want to befriend MacKurd.” 


” 


he began, 
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He told the doctor the story of Davy, 
read him the letter and explained his singu- 
lar fancy that Claskind and MacKurd were 
the same man. 

Long before he had finished the doctor’s 
face had cleared, and when the old banker 
had said his last word and was returning 
Davy’s letter to his pocket he leaned for- 
ward, speaking briskly, with the air of one 
who would finish the matter forthright: 

“He, MacKurd, does not remember 
Davy— or any occasion upon which he en- 
couraged or steadied him?” 

“No. He says so frankly. I have often 
asked him. But his memory is appalling!” 

“Nevertheless, it is highly improbable 
that he was the man who befriended poor 
Davy. What grounds are there for believ- 
ing he was? He is of a different regiment.” 

“But both were in action at Davy’s first 
battle!” 

“True! And many others, David. Let 
me go on. The fault is with you—no, not 
in any personal sense—I mean your health. 
Listen. You came very near a breakdown 
during the war—nearer than you suspect. 
Only I, whose duty it is to know, know how 
near. This man, this fe ather-headed ad- 
bene oat came upon you in a moment of 

vaction; and the idea that he was the man 
Dees meant lodged itself in your mind like 
a seed in a crevice upon a cliff face. You 
did not dislodge it; on ithe other hand you 
welcomed it. One easily understands that 
you would welcome it. It isnatural that you 
should. Also there is no doubt that Mac- 
Kurd, in spite of his fatuous irresponsi- 
bility, is a man of singular personal charm. 
A nice boy prematurely aged, who has 
suffered horribly for a long time. 

“‘So the seed rooted, and so it is just that 
much more difficult to dislodge. Confess 
it, David, you look upon MacKurd very 
much as one might look upon a son of whom 
one could be proud were he not so wild.” 

The gray head of the old banker drooped. 

“Yes, that is so.” 

Fansley nodded slightly and continued 

“But, you see, David, that you are 
doing him no good. Indeed you are giving 
him the means to do himself harm. He 
will throw away all you give him—all you 
allow him to take—to his own detriment 
He needs discipline, not indulgence.” 

He pondered a little. 

“You can’t send a man to hospital be- 
cause he drinks too much champagne to 
lull a buzzing in the head which a period 
of peacefulness in countryside silences, 
fresh air, wholesome food, exercise and lots 
of sleep will cure. You can’t put a man in 
a nursing home bee vause he gambles and 
signs another man’s name to checks to pay 
his losses. You can only discipline him.” 

“You may as well speak of disciplining 
a butterfly, my dear Owen,” said the 
banker. “He is utterly irresponsible.” 

“Why?” asked Fansley. ‘“‘You don’t 
know. I will tell you: He is as he is be 
cause he is aimless—without an objective 
He needs nothing. He is striving for 
nothing. Sex, you say, means nothing to 
him and he is not susceptible to feminine 
charm or influence, but wisely you do not 
wish your daughter to meet him. Money 
he has in plenty—thanks to you—and 
everything else.” 

The doctor leaned forward, putting his 
hand on the other’s arm. 

“David, old friend, you must harden 
your heart if you are going to prove a real 
friend to this man,”’ he said. 

“But what am I to do? I still believe 
he is the man Davy wrote of. Am I to turn 
him out, penniless save for his pension? 
Why, he would be in prison before a month 
was up.” 

“Better a prison ward from which there 
is an exit than that cul-de-sac, the grave,” 
said the doctor. 

The banker drew a sharp breath. 

“My God! A man who has fought so 
for us who sat snugly at home and took 
the profits that were literally thrown at us? 
A man who has been torn apart with hot 
metal as he has—as so many have? Aren't 
there any proper places for such cases in 
the England they paid flesh and blood and 
sanity and souls to guard?”’ 

“His health is excellent, ” said the doc- 
tor, inexorably truthful. ‘‘His buzz would 
die out in a month of sane living. He 

A muffled telephone bell rippled gently 
on the big writing desk. Sir David an- 
swered abstractedly, but that was only for 

Concluded on Page 89) 
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Here It Is!—the New 








Velie Six 


Straight Line—High Cowl Body—Decidedly New Design Radiator and Hood— 
Sensational Velie-Continental Motor—Absolutely New Type—Burns Low Grade 
Fuel—Bevel Border Fenders—Octagonal Lamps—Every Detail Attractively Differ- 
ent—More Power—More Speed—No Vibration—No Noise—Costs Less to Run 


A Vision— 
and Its Fulfillment 


Where others struggle to reach the ulti- 
mate goal Velie master-builders here an 
nounce the final result. Where in the entire 


Automobile World will you find a car of 


such advanced ideas as are shown in the 
New Velie?—the creative genius of fore- 
most engineers is revealed in every detail 
of its make-up. 


Here is authority inthe newstyle—superior 
appointments—the 1920 realization of si- 
lent, supple power. Remove the name plate 
and you will know the New Velie anywhere 
for what it does as well as what it ss. 


Velie experienced body-builders, with their 
keen vision, saw the ultimate body style. 
It is reflected here in mirror-like plane sur- 
faces of the new design, a design extending 
even into the shapely cowl and hood itself. 
Bevel border fenders, octagonal lamps and a 
radiator distinctly different in outline show 
the modernity of detail in the new model. 


The body itself is longer, with broad doors 
and more room in the deep-tilted seats. 
There is genuine comfort in the soft-plaited 
upholstery, and expansive storage places 
in seat back and doors. 
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“The Mark of 
The New Velie Six- 








A Motor Such as You Have 


Never Seen Before 


We have long recognized the absolute ne- 
cessity for vital changes in the automobile 


motor of today—the ultimate motor must 
successfully cope with the ever-present 
problem of low-grade fuel, and at the same 
time give greater power and greater speed 
with lessened vibration and effort. 


The problems involved have been solved 
and we here offer you the wonderful result. 
A motor supreme—now available in the 
New Velie Six. A motor having an inter 
nally heated vaporizer, vastly increasing the 
gasoline mileage and burning low grades 
of fuel. 


A motor running smoothly and solidly at all 
speeds; its unusually large crankshaft held 
firmly by four bearings. A motor with rods 
and pistons accurately balanced, and endur- 
ing bronze-backed bearings everywhere. 


A more powerful motor—power gained by 
larger valves, thorough combustion and a 
better co-ordination of working parts. And 
with it all, a velvety quietness that comes 
from capable design and superior work- 
manship. 


Improved Features 
Throughout 


The cost of operation is materially less—the 
efficiency greatly increased. This New Velie 
motor offers more improvements than the 
industry has created in a decade. 


Every chassis feature is equally good 
Improved Timken Axles and Bearings, Borg 
& Beck Clutch, Bijur Starting and Light 
ing, and so on through the entire car. 


To Velie friends, owners and dealers alike: 
We value beyond expression your loyalty 
to the Velie Organization. 


We are proud for your sake as well as 
our own to make this announcement. It 
is the culmination of a half century of man 
ufacturing experience. It marks the great 
est value Velie has ever offered at the 
price asked. Velie dealers now have the 
new car ready for your inspection. In 
standard colors of blue or green. See it 
try it out to your satisfaction 


Catalog giving detailed description for the 
asking. The insistent demand for Velie 
cars coming from a world-wide market 
suggests prompt action on the part of 
buyer and dealer alike. 








VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Builders of Automobiles, Motor Trucks 
and Tractors 







The New Velie Six 
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Safety Sw 


Sooner or later 
this man will 
touch this 


exposed switch __. 
AND 


4 e& old-fashioned, exposed open-knife electric switch is deadly. 
It is thrice deadly now, with green men and women on new jobs, with 
new machinery in your plant, with new systems of production working. 











Accidents from exposed switches are not imaginary. They happen. 
And they are frequently fatal. Insurance companies can estimate just 
how many of these accidents are to occur in 1g91g—how many in fac- 
tories-- how many from housewives and servants “wiping off”’ the house 
switch with a damp dust-cloth. 

The Square D Safety Switch is so simple that a picture tells nearly 
all about it. The switch is inside of an insulated steel box that can be 


padlocked shut if desired. It can also be locked in the “off” position } 

to prevent careless closing of the switch when repairs are being made | 
on the line or the equipment it controls. The dangerous parts cannot 

be touched through aceident, carelessness or folly. \ boy who habit 

ually lit a cigarette at a switch was recently blinded. “A fool,” you say. 


, 
Yo ¥ but, just the same, he is blind.) 

lhe Square D Safety Switch can be handled by anyone, thrown on 
or off a hundred times an hour or more. It speeds up work. It is abso 
lutely safe. It maintains factory morale. 

Large firms that employ Safety Engineers have already installed them. 
\ few such firms are: American Steel & Wire Co., American Car & Foundry 


hy 
" . " rye J 

Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber a 
. : " . ee . * 

Co., Goodrich Rubber Co., Hudson Motor Car Co., National Tube Co., 4 | 
Ford Motor Co., Packard Motor Car Co., and Pennsylvania Railroad. } 


Over 
standard for both fire and accident prevention by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Sold and 
installed by your electrical dealer or contractor. See him for information 


about Square D Satety Switches, or write us direct. 


? izes for homes, office buildings, factories. Listed as 


cs =e ee eee 





SQUARE D COMPANY 


Build Now Detroit, Mich. 


Set your moneyto 





work onbuildinga Canadian Works: WALKERVILLE, ONT ] 
home of yourown. New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Square D Safety Switches ‘ 
Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 


U Ss. DEPT. OF LABOR 


ke electricity safe j 
W. B. Wilson, Secretary Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont make y f } 


for everyone 
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(Concluded from Page 86 
a second. sudden flush burned on his 
thin face and he spoke sharply. 

The doctor watched him, not without 
affection. They were old cronies, these 
two. Perhaps it was that which rendered 
the medical man harsher in his judgment 
of MacKurd than he might have been had 
Sir David been an ordinary client. 

The Sir David of private life had dis- 
appeared now though. It was Glende, the 
money captain, that shrewd, keen, skilled 
navigator on the treacherous sea of finance, 
who was speaking at the telephone now— 
clearly, incisively: 

“IT am grateful that you have notified 
me without delay. Yes, bring him as 
quickly as possible. Ignore expense, please. 
Are there preparations of any nature for 
his reception which you require to be made 
here? I have a medical man—a personal 
friend -here with me now and he will 
remain.” 

He was speaking with an iron control 
over his voice, but Fansley saw that the 
hand gripping the receiver was shaking. 

“Very good. I shall be ready for you. 
Thank you. Good-by.” 

He replaced the receiver and turned to 
his friend. He was stone pale now. He sat 
down, rested his elbows on his knees and 
his head on his hands. 

“Oh, God! Please! 
tered brokenly. 

Fansley sat silent, 
leaving him alone. 

Through the warm velvet darkness out- 
side there swam the low thrumming of a 
high-powered motor, like the deep soft 
boom of a bee. A great aura of white light 
from that car’s lamps was swinging through 
the night toward the house. A thought 
struck the doctor and he went quietly to 
the open casement, listening. It seemed 
to him that the note of the car was familiar 
to him. 

‘That’s Madeline’s car, surely !"’ 
whispered. 

The sound died down and the white 
blaze dropped. The car was running down 
the dip before breasting the steep hill that 
led to the entrance gates, 

Fansley listened. 

Deep in the heart of the drowsy gloom, 
far back in the wood a nightingale was 
singing and its notes lay upon the beauty 
of the night like pearls upon a black and 
glossy cloak. Accustomed though he was 
to the countryside night, yet this night, he 
felt, was pregnant with the promise of 
events. It was as though somewhere out 
in great warm darkness the Fates were 
stirring: Life, with her wide vivid eyes, her 
laughing lips bedecked with flowers; Love, 
with her flushed face, her swimming gaze, 
her white hands; and perhaps Death, too, 
somber, wreathed with nightshade, dark- 
ling and sorrowful, moved mysteriously, 
hesitant, gazing toward the house. 

Then the fierce shout of an electric horn 
shattered the spell and Fansley turned 
back to his friend. 

The old banker had recovered himself 
now. 

He stared at the doctor. 

““Owen,” he said, “they have telephoned 
to say that they are bringing a man here 
to-night—at once—who is a_ returned 
prisoner of war. He is young and un- 
wounded, but he has lost his memory 
utterly. He has never spoken of his life 
previous to his capture by the Germans, 
dazed, shell-shocked, in the rags of what 
was once an officer’s uniform, at Passchen- 
daele. To-day, for the first time he men- 
tioned a name—apropos of nothing, it 
seems. He uttered my name three times, 
Nothing more, but the nurse reported it. 
The doctor, a man I-know slightly, hap- 
pened to know that my son was reported 
‘Missing, believed killed at Passchendaele’ 
and he has suggested bringing him to see 
me at the earliest moment. And they are 
now on the way! And it may be Davy!” 

Without speaking, Fansley caught both 
his friend’s hands in his and wrung them 
hard. 

“Thank you, old friend,” said Sir David. 

He stared out into the night, his lips 
moving. 

The whirring boom of the approaching 
car waxed louder as the machine came up 
over the hill. Fansley watched the white 
glare and saw that the car had turned in at 
the lodge gates. It was coming to the 
house. 

“Yes, it’s Madeline,” he said to himself. 

This is ordained.” For he knew that Sir 

David had not expected his daughter home 

from Scotland for a month yet. But he 


Please!"’ he mut- 


watching him but 


he half 


aor 





was not surprised. It seemed to him that 
this night was not to be as other nights. 
The workings of Fate were more visible, 
he thought—the spinning of one infinitesi- 
mal fragment of the great universal fabric 
was plainer to be seen, though how it 
would finish it was impossible to say. 
There was to be a climax there that night; 
he was sure of that. The threads were 
coming to take their place in the design, 
the tiny specks were drawing near to their 
exact positions in the mosaic. 

He nodded absently, wondering with a 
nervous curiosity whether the dénouement 
for which Fate was so plainly preparing 
was to be tragic or otherwise. He looked 
at his friend, the great financier, praying 
in his chair. He pictured that silent, 
broken, nerve-shattered man without a 
memory, whom they were bringing even 
now; he considered not without pity 
MacKurd, V. C.—odd that only he should 
be absent; and lastly he thought of 
Madeline. How fitting that she should 
come home, without warning though it 
was, this night. 

The door opened and the girl 
quickly. 

She still wore her thin summer motor 
wraps. They were white with the dust of a 
long journey. And her beautiful face was 
pale with fatigue and her dark eyes looked 
jet black within the dark shadows which 
weariness had painted round them. 

Sir David looked up, staring. 

“Why, Madeline, my dear little girl! 
Where have you sprung from? Never 
from Scotland to-day!” 

She was pushing him back in his chair, 
caressing him. 

“Yes, daddy dear! Yes! Yes! Yes! 
With only one stop for luncheon and one 
for petrol!” 

“But why, my dear; why? Is anything 
wrong at Stanes?”’ He spoke of his Scotch 
estate where Madeline had been staying; 
partly, on Fansley’s advice, to recuperate 
after a spring chill, and partly as company 
for Sir David’s sister, a semi-invalid pas- 
sionately fond of Scotland. 

“All's well there and the place is lovely, 
but I had an impulse yesterday, daddy. 
Like a great wave— overwhelming. Some- 
thing sent me here. If an actual living 
person had stood before me and said: 
‘Hurry home to your father, he is in need 
of you!’ it could not have been clearer. I 
did not atte mpt to resist it. We started at 
the very peep o’ dawn this morning. And 
oh, daddy, the new car is such a good 
honest little car! Thank you so much for 
her. She veaien off all those long miles like 
a dream, and Griffiths is such a splendid 
chauffeur. 

“We drove in spells—and so—and so— 
here I am, and are you all right, dear? Is 
he all right, doctor?” 

“Perfectly, Madeline, my dear child,” 
said Fansley, with the privilege of an old, 
old friend and one, moreover, who had 
attended her arrival into the world. 

She settled on the arm of her father’s 
chair, one hand on his shoulder. 
“‘So my impulse meant just 

Fansley smiled gravely. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that yet,” he an- 
swered, 

And they all turned abruptly as the door 
was ope ned rather viole “v. 

Major MacKurd, V. had returned. 

He stood upon the Ae shold surveying 
them, deadly pale, his head heavily 
swathed in bandages, one hand bandaged 
and one lapel of his big fur collar half torn 
off. There was dried blood on the white 
front of his dress shirt and a smear of blood 
on his face, 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said dully. “I 
hadn’t the remotest idea that you were 
engaged, sir, not the remotest, what?” 

He would have gone with. that, but Sir 
David stopped him. 

“Why, 


came in 


nothing?” 


what’s happened, my boy? 
Don’t go! Here’s work for you, Fansley. 
Come in, major. This is Madeline, my 
daughter, of whom I have spcken to you.” 

But he had not spoken much of her, or 
very often. 

Slowly MacKurd limped forward. He 
bowed rather painfully, but his eyes clung 
to Madeline. 

“T hope I don’t look too much of a blessé,”” 
he said painfully. “‘ But we have had rather 
a spill. The car got badly ditched a few 
miles out and I went through the screen, 
what? Grayson is all right—not a scratch. 
I was driving.” 

He was addressing them all, but he never 
moved his eyes from Madeline. She, too, 
was looking at him as she did not usually 
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look at a stranger. As Fansley stepped 
forward to give a professional glance at the 
bandages a phrase detached itself from the 
conversation of thatevening,drivingthrough 
his mind: ‘He is not susceptible to femi- 
nine charm!” 

But he was looking at Madeline with a 
rapt scrutiny that was odd in one who was 
so impervious to feminine attraction. 

“Who bandaged you, MacKurd?” he 
asked. 

Even as he spoke a motor horn brayed 
sharply down the drive and Sir David 
turned quickly to the French window. 

“Here they are, Fansley!"’ he said, and 
his voice cracked as, bareheaded, he dis- 
appeared into the darkness. But the stab- 
bing glare of the lamps on the big ambu- 
lance car that came gliding up dazzled him 
and he stepped back with a stifled exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

A little crowd appeared round the hos- 
pital car like magic, even as Fansley, using 
all his self-control against an impulse of 
fierce excitement that boiled up in his 
veins, slipped his arm through that of Sir 
David. 

“Steady does it! Mind, now, steady, 
David, I say!” 

Steady! But even his professional heart 
was racing. 

The butler and footmen, who had been 
on the qui vive for the past hour, fell back, 
making way for two men who came for- 
ward toward the open window. 

“This way,” said Fansley, and stepped 
aside as they moved into the lighted 
room—two men in khaki; one an elderly 
worn man, an R, A. M. C. major; the 
other little more than a boy, but with 
blank eyes and an old man’s face, It was 
Davy! 

He came forward, the hand of the doctor 
on his shoulder, 

“Let me dntroduce you to Sir David 
Glende. Sir David Glende, your father, 
old man!” said the military doctor very 
slowly and distinctly. 

Politely but without a gleam of recogni- 
tion the prematurely aged boy saluted. 

“How are you, sir?” he said. 

Sudden tears rolled down the face of the 
old banker as he reached for the boy’s 
hands. 

“Ah, Davy, my boy, my boy!” 
tered, his lips quivering. 

“Just one moment, sir,”’ broke in the 
military doctor, who had been whispering 
to Fansley, and turned the boy to his 
sister. 

“Glende!”’ he said with a certain sharp- 
ness in his voice. “‘This is Madeline 
your sister !"’ 

The boy bowed, looking puzzled 

The doctor tried again. 

“Here is Doctor Fansley, an old friend 
of yours!” he said. 

Again the polite blank stare, 

‘Don’t you remember us, Davy 
Madeline and your dad?” begged the old 
banker. “Davy, try! For God’s sake, 
try! And Fansley, who taught you golf!’ 

Then it was that MacKurd, V. C., saw 
fit to lurch forward—a ghastly figure, 
bandaged, pale as death, a smear of blood 
down his dust-streaked face, his eyes 
glittering. 

He laughed, a short harsh cackle, and 
brought his uninjured hand down heavily 
on the shoulder of the memoryless boy, 
staring hard at him with gleaming blood 
shot eyes. 

“Well, old son, so you got through, hev, 
what?" he bawled in a voice quite unlike 
that which he normally used. ‘“‘Some show 
what? But the blighter’s in for it this 
time. He's on the run! How’s your nerve 
now, son? And have you got a drink on 
you of any sort?” 

For a second they all fell back from him 
in a consternation that was akin to terror, 
for he looked like one mad—all save Davy. 

He did not fall back. Instead he punched 
with a species of fey playfulness at Mac 
Kurd’s chest. And there was a sudden 
light in his eyes as he shouted bacl 

“You! You is it, MacKurd? 
luck! Drink? No, I’m as dry as hell! 

For a moment they shouted strange 
profane congratulations at each other, 
lamenting the lack of a drink. They looked 
horribly ill. That their tortured brains 
had tricked them into believing that they 
were meeting again after some “do,”’ which 
was perhaps Davy’s first battle, was self- 
evident. 

MacKurd was 
collapse. 

Then the R. A. M. C, major was inspired 
He seized the decanter on a small table 


he mut- 


Gh, good 


swaying on the edge of 
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near the chess table, poured two dazing 
doses of whisky and pressed forward 

“Who said drinks? Here you are, boys,” 
he barked and crammed the glasses into 
their hands 

They drank thirstily and fumbled for 
cigarettes, talking swiftly as they fumbled. 

With his eyes and a most expressive 
gesture the military doctor drew Sir David, 
Madeline and Fansley with him out 
through the French window. 

“Give them a little while!” he said. “It 
may be only a few minutes! What an 
amazing stroke of luck that that wild- 
looking chap was there! Who is he?” 

‘That is Major MacKurd, V. C.,”" said 
the banker quickly, defensively. ‘‘He be- 
friended Davy when he first went under 
fire and Davy worships him.” 

“MacKurd, eh?” said the major. 
“What's he doing here? He should be in 
hospital.” 

“Ah, major, his wounds are very recent.” 
Fansley came forward. “Take a turn with 
me.” 

He slipped his arm through that of the 
R. A. M. C. major and they paced up and 
down the lawn briskly, talking. 

On the terrace just outside the French 
window Sir David and Madeline waited, 
holding hands like children, listening with 
a strained and painful intensity to the 
high-pitched voices inside the library 

‘He will remember, dear! He will re- 
member, dear! He will remember, dear!” 

Madeline was saying ‘it over and over 
again. 

The voices were sinking to a more tran 
quil everyday note. The listeners could 
no longer distinguish what was said. Their 
handgrip tightened; and then suddenly 
they heard Davy’s voice speaking natu 
rally, with a ring of wild surprise 

“But, I say, you know, MacKurd, I 
know this billet!) I--why, I’m damned if 
it isn’t my home! My home! This is the 
library at Netherby, my governor's room! 
Why ad 

The R.A. M. C. officer hurried up. He, 
too, had heard that cry of amazement 

“Quick! Quick! In you go!” he said 
and literally pushed Madeline and Sir 
David into the room 

‘It’s now or never!” he 
Fansley. 

And it was now. 

“Father! Madeline!’’ 

The cry cleaved the room like the saber 
note of a strongly bowed violin string 
Never before had the boy uttered the 
words in quite that way; never would he 
again. There was a strange deep joy in it, 
amazement as swift as light, as poignant 
as pain, with gratitude, relief, triumph 
It was the cry of a slave who wakes to 
freedom from a slee Pp begun in bondage 

He went to his people with open arms 
and shining eyes 

‘Then I am home 
he said, 

“Ah, yes, home again, Davy!’ 

The banker gripped his son's hands; so 
it was Madeline who hurried with a ery of 
pity to Mac + urd > V, ( who had fallen 
back on the big lounge with a long curious 
sigh. 

Fansley went quickly to them. The 


snapped to 


truly home again? 


R.A. M. C. major was watching Davy with 
a little smile of satisfaction on his lips 
‘Is he "asked Madeline, hesitating 
“Oh, no, it’s just a faint. He’s not fit 
yet, but he will be all right,” said the 
doctor. 


Madeline leaned close to whisper. 
“Make him well, doctor! Oh, be sure 
to make him well!” ‘He has 
done so muct for u all! Did you hear 
father say he had befriended Davy? And 


1e@ breathed 


now he has restored his me mory ! 
“T will, my dear,” said Fansley with 
singular confidence ‘And 1 thinl | 


think—you will find that Davy has re 
stored something to MacKurd!” 

And before the week wa past they knew 
that it was indeed so. The culminating 
excitement of Davy’s arrival, following the 
shock of the motor accident, had straight 
ened out that odd little twist in the mind 
of the V. C. which inspired the erratic 
wildness characterizing him before that 
evening. 

They did not learn that at once, but 
when many months later Sir David Glende 
gave his daughter into the care of MacKurd 
it was without any doubt or fear of the 
future that he did so. For, even as Davy 
had come back to his own home and his 
own memory again, so MacKurd, V. C 
had come back to his own manhood, And 
the buzz was utterly gone. 
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As a true patriot it was his bounden duty 
to entertain such an ambition and to pur- 
sue it to the last possibility, because he 
knew into what feeble, incapable and child- 
ishly helpless hands power had fallen, and 
could foresee, and did foresee, the awful 
catastrophe which the men at the helm 
would be quite incompetent even to try to 
avert from our unhappy country. 

The author of these reminiscences feels 
the more impelled to render homage in 
these pages to the memory of the greatest 
man Russia has produced in a century, 
whose premature loss the Russian nation 
has every reason deeply to deplore as the 
direst misfortune that could have befallen 
her in the most tragic crisis in the country’s 
history, because there was a time, happily 
long forgotten, when, on account of a 
divergence of opinion in regard to certain 
features of our policy in Manchuria, he 
had incurred the hostility of that great 
statesman and patriot, whose cordial 
friendship it was his good fortune to win 
later on, after a memorable collaboration 
in the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Another very wise decision standing to 
the credit of the Emperor Alexander III 
was the confirmation as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of M. de Giers, who had been acting 
in that capacity during the last years of the 
reign of Alexander II in the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Gort- 
chakoff, detained most of the time 
abroad through illness. M. de Giers was 
by no means a brilliant but he was cer- 
tainly an eminently safe statesman, a level- 
headed, prudent man of wide experience, 
averse to any policy of adventure and 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity for 
Russia to devote herself entirely and ex- 
clusively to cultural tasks and to the peace- 
ful development of her unbounded natural 
resources. The services of this experi- 
enced and prudent statesman were bound 
to be of the greatest value to the new 
Sovereign, who during his father’s lifetime 
had not any occasion to gain a deeper in- 
sight into the conduct of the country’s 
foreign affairs, which Alexander II, like 
most monarchs, had always considered as 
being exclusively his own personal domain. 

In the time before the Russo-Turkish 
War Alexander III, as heir to the throne, 
as he then was, had to some extent suffered 
himself to be influenced by the doctrines of 
Slavophilism, which in those days swayed 
the public mind—as far at least as the 
educated classes were concerned—and 
indeed led up to the intervention of Russia 
in the Bulgarian question and conse- 
quently to the outbreak of the war with 
Turkey. He had, however, returned from 
the Balkan campaign, during which he had 
been in command of one of the armies, 
considerably sobered down and having con- 
ceived the firm determination never to let 
his country be drawn again into war, all the 
horrors of which he had had ample occasion 
to become acquainted with. 

In the very beginning of his reign the 
Emperor had to deal with the manifold 
complications consequent upon the estab- 
lishment of the new order of things in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and especially in con- 
nection with the newly created principality 
of Bulgaria, over which Russia claimed a 
certain half-acknowledged and _ ill-defined 
protectorate. The vacillating policy pur- 
sued by the Russian Government in that 
country, which owed its liberation from the 
Turkish yoke exclusively to Russia’s 
enormous sacrifices in blood and treasure, 
led to mutual estrangement and embitter- 
ment, and finally resulted in the expulsion 
from Bulgaria of Prince Alexander, who 
had originally been Russia’s nominee for 
the position of ruler of that newly created 
principality, but who had failed to give 
satisfaction—less, perhaps, through his 
own fault than on account of the difficulties 
created by the constantly shifting position 
taken up by our diplomacy, in its turn 
greatly embarrassed by more or less fre- 
quent conflicts with the policies pursued in 
Bulgaria by the Russian War Department 
and its agents. 

To the remoter causes of these vacilla- 
tions of our policy in the Near East I shall 
refer later on in the course of my narrative, 
when I shall have to touch upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of the conditions of the 
political life of Europe which led up to the 
world war. For the present it will be 
sufficient to state that these vacillations 
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had landed us, as far as Bulgaria was con- 
cerned, in such a seemingly inextricable 
muddle that the Emperor Alexander III 
made up his mind to take a step at once the 
most radical and the most effective: He 
ordered all Russian representatives—dip- 
lomatic, military and consular—to be with- 
drawn and all relations with Bulgaria to be 
broken off entirely. With characteristic 
firmness and consistency he held on to his 
resolve to the end of his life and never 
recognized Prince Ferdinand of Coburg as 
the newly elected Prince of Bulgaria. His 
example, out of deference for Russia, was 
followed by all the great Powers, for such 
was the international position Alexander 
III had won for his country almost from 
the beginning of his reign. They all with- 
held their formal recognition of Prince Fer- 
dinand’s title to the throne of Bulgaria until 
after the reconciliation between Russia and 
Bulgaria had taken place in the second year 
of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas II. 
Even ey ett Bg «A did not venture to 
separate herself in this respect from the 
other gredt Powers, although the election 
of Prince Ferdinand, who was an officer in 
the Austrian Army and a wealthy landowner 
in Hungary, had evidently been due in a 
large measure to Austro-Hungarian in- 
trigues. 

In spite of all this, however, Prince Fer- 
dinand was able to carry on his govern- 
ment with considerable success. So much 
so that when a French relative of his—his 
mother was Princess Clementine of Orleans, 
a daughter of King Louis Philippe—asked 
him how he felt in his new position as ruler 
of Bulgaria he was reported to have replied 
that he felt quite happy, enjoying himself 
in the position of a flea happening to be in 
a place which nobody dares to scratch. 

The rupture of relations with Bulgaria 
provoked at first considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the circles of the Intelligentzia 
with Slavophile leanings, as it seemed to run 
counter to a policy aiming at the ultimate 
reunion of all branches of the Slav race 
under the hegemony of Russia, which is the 
pet object of their dreams, and to which 
they probably cling even now with the pur- 
blind obstinacy of visionary peel ah se 
However, the visibly growing prestige and 
weight of Russia in international politics, 
so flattering to national pride, contributed 
greatly toward reconciling the Intelligentzia 
to the shortcomings of the domestic policy 
of the government and toward increasing 
the Emperor’s popularity among all classes. 

Though Alexander III may have lacked 
both experience and deeper insight into 
affairs of international politics he seemed to 
be guided, as a true Russian patriot, by an 
instinctive realization of the truth that the 
only rational policy for Russia to follow 
would be the same that Washington rec- 
ommended to the United States — that is 
to say, avoidance of any entangling al- 
liances whatsoever. That is how, having 
cut loose from the alliance of the Three 
Emperors, he succeeded without any 
apparent conscious effort in securing for 
Russia the most brilliant position she had 
ever held in world polities, that of holding 
the balance of power in Europe, inasmuch 
as, thanks to Russia’s overshadowing 
strength—albeit more potential than real 
no general war could be brought about 
without her consent or connivance. 

The Franco-Russian alliance, the modest 
beginnings of which he had initiated, had 
not during his lifetime assumed the charac- 
ter and the scope it acquired under Nicholas 
II by inaugurating the sharp division of 
Europe into two irreconcilably hostile 
camps, which was bound to lead, and did 
lead, to the world catastrophe brought on 
by one of the Powers concerned resorting 
to the criminal folly of a preventable war. 
And that was the reason why the untimely 
passing of Alexander III with his unshak- 
able firmness was lamented by the whole 
civilized world as the disappearance of the 
one immovable barrier against any attempt 
at disturbing the world’s peace. 

hen I arrived in St. Petersburg, in 
January, 1884, the Bulgarian muddle 
seemed to be at its worst, our diplomatic 
agent at Sofia rightly or wrongly being 
blamed for it, and the question of his trans- 
fer to another post had become a pressing 
one. In my first interview with my direct 
chief, the head of the Asiatic Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I was 
informed that it was intended to send me 
to Bulgaria as diplomatic agent and that I 





was to hold myself in readiness to proceed to 
my new destination at the first notice. 
This notice, however, never came, for rea- 
sons that I may be permitted to refer to 
here at some length, as they shed some light 
on the way such personal questions are 
often dealt with by foreign departments 
more or less everywhere. 

At the time of which I am speaking the 
activity of our diplomacy was still centered 
on the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula, and, 
of course, especially of Bulgaria. The post 
of representative in Bulgaria was therefore 
held to be of an importance almost equal to 
that of an ambassadorial post near one of 
the great Powers, and had naturally be- 
come the goal of the ambition of all the 
rising men—or of those who considered 
themselves entitled to rise—in the service. 
The result was a lively struggle for the 
possession of the coveted prize, which neces- 
sitated first of all the elimination of the 

candidacy of the supposed rival, who, as 
rumor a i have it, already had the prize 
almost in his grasp. 

As I was not by any means anxious to 
have this prize definitely awarded to me I 
was a rather amused observer of the indirect 
efforts set on foot with a view to eliminate 
my candidacy for the post. The Chauvinis- 
tic, Nationalist and Slavophile press, rep- 
resented by the Novoe Vremia, naturally 
took a hand in the contest. First appeared 
a notice to the effect that in authoritative 
quarters there had of late been much talk 
about the impending appointment to the 
most important post in all our diplomacy, 
that of diplomatic agent in Bulgaria, of a 
gentleman whose only claim to such promo- 
tion consisted in his having acquired some 
knowledge of Japanese and perhaps of 
American affairs. 

A little later a similar note relating to the 
same probable appointment expressed pro- 
found astonishment at the choice for this 
particularly important post in a Slav coun- 
try of a man who, of course, could not be 
expected to possess any real understanding 
of or sympathy with the great cause of 
Slavdom, with which the fate of Russia is 
so intimately linked—evidently a delicate 
allusion to me. I do not know whether this 
press campaign had really anything to do 
with the decision of the Foreign Depart- 
ment after all not to appoint me to Bulgaria, 
but it certainly failed to serve the ambi- 
tions of those whose interests it was pre- 
sumably intended to promote. 

The appointment which was finally 
made was brought about by much 
serious considerations, quite in harmony 
with bureaucratic usages as they prevail in 
all bureaucracies under the sun. The 
minister simply wished to appoint his son 
to the post of first secretary to another 
important legation, which necessitated the 
promotion of the man who occupied that 
post to some superior position. But no 
such position being at the time available 
except that of diplomatic agent in Bul- 
garia, to which, for personal reasons, the 
gentleman to be removed in order to make 
room for the minister’s son could not be 
appointed, a third person had to be dis- 
lodged from his post and shifted to Bul- 
garia. This was done with unsatisfactory 
results, as the appointee who thus acci 
dentally secured the coveted prize did not 
prove a success. 

Thanks to these combinations I was 
naturally left out in the cold, which circum- 
stance, according to bureaucratic concep- 
tions of justice and equity, gave me a claim 
to some future preferment. Besides, I was 
sincerely glad to escape being mixed up, 
even in a subordinate capacity, in our 
Balkan policies, the aims of which I held 
to be not only ill defined but also practically 
unattainable and therefore apt only to 
draw us into most dangerous complications 
without any reasonable promise of substan- 
tial advantages to be derived from their 
realization. And so, as a matter of fact, I 


less 


was not in the least disgruntled about my 
failure to get the appointment, the promise 
of which had been held out to me. Nor did 


I choose to adopt the attitude of injured 
innocence in order to accentuate the justice 
of my claim to compensation; but to the 
great astonishment, and probably delight, 
of the Foreign Office authorities, I applied 
at once for the post of consul general at 
New York, which had just become vacant; 
though a consular post was much below the 
preferment I had an undisputed right to 
expect in the diplomatic line. 









imme- 


of course, 
diately granted, and the more readily as its 
satisfaction extinguished my claim to com- 
pensation and created besides a vacancy in 


My application was 


the diplomatic service which could be 
utilized for placating somebody else or 
somebody else's friends or protectors. 

I have to apologize for having talked 
shop at such length, but perhaps the philo 
sophically inclined reader will derive some 
amusement from a story which shows how 
bureaucratic human nature is very much 
the same all over the world. 

My appointment, though it seemed to 
put an end to my diplomatic career, gave 
me the chance, for which I had been yearn 
ing all the time, of establishing my head- 
quarters in America, if not for good at 
least for a good long while. 


vii 

ED as a boy very much on James 

Fenimore Cooper's delightful stories it 
had then already been my favorite dream 
of finding myself some day in the wondrous 
land that had been the home of Leather- 
stocking, of his friend the Big Serpent 
and of The Last of the Mohicans. When 
I grew older and began the study of Amer- 
ican history I was fascinated by everything 
that related to the heroic drama of that 
glorious struggle against oppression of a 
people to whom freedom was dearer than 
life. George Washington, Benjamin Frank 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry 
were my boyhood’s heroes, and I could re 
cite by heart the Declaration of Independ 
ence, When some twenty years ago I read 
Weir Mitchell's beautiful novel, Hugh 
Wynne—to my mind the next best his- 
torical novel after Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace—which reproduces so marvelously 
well and so vividly the atmosphere of those 
glorious times, it reminded me of the 
dreams of my boyhood and made me feel 
as if I had been living through those stir 
ring events myself. In the little seaside 
town where I went to school an American 


consulate had just been established and 
the consul had raised a mast, from which 
waved the Stars and Stripes, in the garden 
of the cottage he had rented on the out 
skirts of the town. After school hours 
instead of going home I used to steal away 
every now and then and run up to the 
American consulate to take off my cap to 
the flag that represented to my boyish 


mind an emblem of I could not exactly 
define what, but Which I felt deeply 
The indulgent reader of these remini 

cences may be astonished to learn that such 
were the feelings of a Russian boy in the 
60's of the last century. But | can assure 
the reader that this particular boy was not 
the only one; there must have been hun 
dreds of them in Russia, and surely many 
thousands in all Europe, who felt like this. 
Those were the days when the gigantic flow 
of immigration, which has helped so mucl 
to build up this country, was at its height 
America was not only the land of promise 
and the blessed haven of refuge to the down 
trodden and oppressed and hopeless, it wa 
also the beginning of the realization of their 


dreams to the believe a better future for 
mankind, And to think that in this happy 
land, which popular affection has christened 


should be found 
who rmine the Consti 

that most wonderful piece of work 
off by the hand of mortal man, 
as Gladstone said of it the Constitution 
that has made the country what it 
day, the country that bears in its womb the 
future of mankind; or that there should 
he found those who dream of leveling this 
nation down from the pinnacle of glorious 
liberty to the abject depth of a tyrannically 
imposed equality, as preached by the Bol 


**God’s countr there 
those 
tution 
ever struck 


trive to unde 





is to 


eviks, and that these people should find 
sym} vathizer 1 fashionable audiences to 
applaud their raving it is enough to make 
one feel as if the world had gone mad 

I was speaking here of my boyish dream 
and impressions, but when I had reached 
man's estate and had begun to retlect 
seriously on the condition of things in 
Europe and here, especially after my two 
albeit short visits to this country, there wa 
one thing that struck me most of all a 
being the true subconscious cause of my 
own longing, as well as of that of all the 
millions who had felt invincibly attracted 
to America, and was this: The instine- 


tive feeling that all the vexed questions, 
(Continued on Page 95 
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(Continued from Page 91 
political as well as social, questions of 
monarchy or republic, of relations between 
church and state, questions of class privi- 
leges and disabilities, of racial and lingual 
differences and hatreds, and so on—ques- 
tions that have caused so much and such 
acute suffering in Europe—have found 
their happy solution in America—or rather 
simply did not exist there at all; and that 
it is this which makes all the difference 
between the all-pervading atmosphere of 
cheerful contentment here and the atmos- 
phere of hopelessness and discontent which 
embitters the life of the popular masses in 
Europe, and affects the educated classes 
as well. 

I was anxious to verify my impressions 
by a more intimate contact with American 
life, and therefore hailed with joy the 
chance that had unexpectedly presented 
itself to take up my residence in New York, 
as I hoped, in any case for a number of 
years. 

Before leaving Russia this time I had 
married, and the day after the ceremony we 
started on our wedding trip to New York, 
where we arrived about the middle of 
June, 1884, after a short visit to London 
and to the Isle of Wight. Our friends, t! 
Struves, had taken for the summer a sea- 
side cottage at Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
we joined them there very soon after our 
arrival, as soon as I had succeeded in ar- 
ranging about the consulate general run- 
ning itself, which in those days presented 
no difficulties whatever. We spent the 
summer most agreeably in that charming 
town, where the Struves had already made 
many friends. We arrived there just in 
time for the celebration of Independence 
Day, and we all of us, in the Struves’ 
carryall, took part in the Fourth of July 
procession and parade, listened to 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
and on our way home nearly came to 
grief through the horses taking frisht at 


the 


some firecrackers which enthusiastic boy 
patriots had thrown under their feet. 
We returned to town in October, when 


the presidential campaign was in full blast 
and the town was resounding with the 
blare of brass bands and the shouting of 
election cries by enormous and enthusiastic 
processions. My young wife, to whom all 
this was a never-dreamed-of novelty, 
the keenest imaginable interest in all these 
proceedings; the carpets in our apartment 
were littered with newspaper extras and 
campaign literature of every possible de- 
scription, making our little drawing-room 


took 


look like the headquarters of a district 
leader. And on one occasion, when, after 
two or three days of suspense, the result 
of the election was still in doubt, I was 
actually sent to the Union Club in the 
middle of the night to find out the latest 


election news. 

As for me, I considered it a particularly 
happy coincidence that in the very begin- 
ning of my career in this country it should 
have been my privilege to watch the actual 
functioning of the electoral system of a 
great and free nation under circumstances 
of particular stress and gravity, when the 
question of the return to power of one of 
the two great political parties, after a 
quarter of a century’s monopolization of 
the Government by the other party, was 
hanging in the balance. Both parties were 
numerically more or less evenly matched; 
both had put forward their strongest can 
didates, one a statesman of most brilliant 
attainments and magnetic personality; the 
other a man of the sturdiest character, of 
the same straightforward honesty and un- 
shakable firmness of will that characterized 
his contemporary, the Emperor Alexander 
III. Feeling on both sides was naturally 
running very high, and when the final re- 
sult of the ‘election was dependent on the 
vote of the state of New York, which in its 
turn depended on the result of the counting 
of the votes cast in one of the remotest 
rural counties of the state, necessiiating 
some delay, the intensity of thestrain on the 
popular impatience seemed to have reached 
the breaking point. 

I was greatly interested in observing the 
behavior of the crowds that all day long 
and far into the night were waiting in front 
of the newspaper offices watching the 
bulletin boards with the latest figures of the 
election returns from all parts of the coun- 
try, which were constantly coming in over 
the wires. The excitement was certainly 
very great, and one could overhear some 
rather wild talk; but at bottom one always 
felt there was a solid foundation of com- 
mon sense and cheerful good nature, which 











was entirely reassuring. When at last, after 
two or even three days, if I remember rightly, 
of anxious waiting, the final result ulti 
mately decided by an extremely small 
plurality was announced, the popular ac- 
quiescence all over the country was imme- 
diate, unquestioning and absolute. It was 
an inspiring spectacle to witness, the spec- 
tacle of a great people settling a momentous 
question of na‘ional life in a spirit of law- 
abiding, unquestioning submission to the 
will of the majority, however numerically 
insignificant. 

And this is the people to whom some 
self-seeking demagogues or deluded cranks 


venture to vaunt the superior merits of 
Bolshevism, a minority tyranny exercised 
over the unfortunate Russian people by 


a sanguinary band, partly of demented 
fanatics, partly of scoundrelly bandits, un 
der the guise of a dictatorship of the pro 
letariat. 

The newly elected President had to face 
a tack of no little difficulty—that of form 
ing his cabinet, of choosing the men who 
were to compose his official family. Under 
the two-party system, as practiced in 
England, such a task is simplified by the 
fact that both parties always have a suffi- 
cient number of statesmen in their ranks 
who have already held office before and 
are competent and prepared to take office 
again at a moment’s notice. In this respect 
the situation is different in the United 
States, where there is not and cannot be 
any such thing as an official opposition, in 
the English sense. When a political party, 
like the Democratic Party, has been out in 
the cold for a quarter of a century it is 
quite natural that there should be in its 
ranks a dearth of human material from 
which an efficient cabinet can be readily 
selected. 

Mr. Cleveland brought to this task of 
making up his cabinet his sound judgment 
and knowledge of men, and succeeded in 
surroun ling himself with an official family 
of rare distinction in every respect, politi- 
cal and social as well as in regard to busi- 
ness efficiency. Such men as Mr. Bayard, 
Mr. Endicott, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Manning, 
and after his death Mr. Fairchild, at the 
head of the most important departments 
of the Government, were a credit not only 
to the @ party but to the nation, and power- 
fully helped to make the first Democratic 
Acministration since the war an ae 
fied success. Mr. Cleveland possessed also 
another quality which characterizes a great 
ruler, that of knowing how to win the at- 
tachment and devotion of his subordinates. 

doubt whether there ever was a cabinet 
the members of which were so sincerely, so 
unitedly and so lastingly devoted to their 
chief as President Cleveland’s official family 
showed itself after he had left the presi- 
dency. 

When the fourth of March was coming 
near we went to Washington to stay a week 
or so with the Struves, so as not to miss any 
of the expected inauguration festivities. 
We found there one of our dearest friends, 
the charming Mrs. X, who had come down 
from Boston for the same purpose. Both 

and my wife had been most +" ion- 
ately devoted Cleve ‘lan 1 partisans before 
election, though they had never set their 
eyes on him, and “they were naturally 
anxious to see what their favorite candidate 
looked like. 

They succeeded in obtaining seats in the 
front row of the diplomatie gallery in the 
Senate chamber on Inauguration Day, and 
had an excellent opportunity of seeing both 
the outgoing and the incoming Presidents 
walking down the middle aisle and taking 
their seats on two armchairs placed di- 
rectly beneath the tribune of the president 
ofythe Senate. 

They moreover actually succeeded, thanks 
to the enterprise and energy of Mrs. X, in 
invading immediately after the inaugura- 
tion the sacred precincts of the White 
House and in being most graciously received 
by the President. 

Having witnessed the installation in 
power of the new:régime, which took place 
in a way entirely auspicious from every 
point of view, we returned to New York 
and I resumed my duties as consul general. 

It was, if I am not — in the 
spring of that year that the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia became 
again strained in connection with a frontier 
incident in Central Asia. A certain General 
Komaroff, who was in command of a de- 
tachment of troops in Southern Turkestan 
near the frontier of Afghanistan, as a result 
of some trouble with the natives, had seen 
fit in order to punish them to cross the 
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River Kushk, at the frontier, and, on re- 
crossing the river, to establish a military 
post at a place of the same name but at the 
distance of twelve miles from the 
river, as far as I can remember the cir 
cumstances of the case. This particular 
point being at a distance from Herat of 
barely sixty miles, and the establishment 
of a Russian military post at this particular 
point being considered a menace not only 
to Afghanistan, a British protectorate, but 
also to India, a subject in regard to which 
English public opinion has always been ex 
ceedingly touchy, this quite unimportant 
frontier incident caused considerable tension 
in the relations between the two govern- 
ments. There even was a moment when 
this tension seemed to be likely to bring 
about an openrupture. Fortunately, thanks 
to the firmness of the Emperor Alexander 
III and to the good sense of the British 
Government, this little misunderstanding 
was after a while settled to mutual satis 
faction, and the danger of a possible war 
blew over. 

During the short period that this tension 
had lasted two little incidents happened 
which in the light of the relations now so 
happily established between the two great 
English-speaking nations appear to be 
simply ludicrous, but which, nevertheless, 
at the time served as an example of the 
persistency of international resentments in 
continuing to influence to some extent the 
popular mind long after the causes of such 
resentments have been removed or been 
almost forgotten. 

One morning when I was busy writing 
in my room at the consulate l.overheard a 
voice in the outer office inquiring whether 
the consul general was in; and, upon being 
told that he was, the owner of the voice, a 
gray-haired gentleman of military bearing, 
came straight to my desk without further 
ado and said: ‘‘Excuse my intruding. I 
am an old soldier and have fought for the 
Union all through the war. Your country 
was ready then to help us. I have come to 
tell you if ever you go to fight the British- 
ers there will be hundreds of thousands of 
us to come and fight by your side. That's 
all | wanted to say.” 

Having delivered himself of this declara- 
tion he walked out of my room without 
ever having given me the chance to thank 
him for the expression of his sympathy and 
to assure him that, as long as the Emperor 
lived, Russia would never go to war with 
anyone, least of all with Great Britain, with 
whom we had no really conflict 
of interests to divide us. 

The other incident happened while I was 


some 


serious 


at a dinner given by my colleague, the 
British consul general, in honor of the 
captain of a British cruiser, who had ar- 


rived, probably for the purpose of watching 
the movements of a recently arrived Rus- 
sian cruiser anchored in the North River. 
While the consul general, the captain and 
I were enjoying a friendly chat after the 
departure of the other guests, over some 
whisky-and-sodas and Havanas, a sea- 
faring Irishman, by name, I believe, Cap- 
tain Boynton, who was the inventor of a 
rubber costume enabling a man to keep 
afloat in the water for any length of time, 
had let himself, dressed in his costume, be 
carried by the current down the North 
River until he reached the British cruiser, 
anchored in the Upper Bay, and profiting 
by the darkness of the night had succeeded 
in fixing a dummy torpedo to the side of the 
vessel without being observed. The pres- 
ence of that might-have-been-murderous 
apparatus was only discovered at day- 
break, so the story went. The next day the 
newspapers were full of itional de- 
scriptions of Captain Boynton’s nocturnal 
exploit and more or less sarcastic com- 
ments on its success. But, then, those were 
times when Congressman Tom Ochiltree’s 
endeavors to “twist the lion's tail”’ had not 
yet been relegated to the limbo of oblivion, 
In the summer of the same year I se 

cured a few months’ leave of absence and 
we went home to St. Petersburg; and hav 

ing obtained an extension of my leave we 





sen 


spent the winter there. When we returned 
to New York, in June, 1886, we were met 
at the dock by Mr. Iswolsky, first secretary 


of legation, and temporarily in charge of 
the legation at Washington in the absence 
of M. de Struve, who had gone to Europe 
to join his family. Mr. Iswolsky announced 
that he had the day before received a cable 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs order- 
ing him to return to St. Petersburg at once, 
as he was to be appeointed diplomatic agent 
in Bulgaria, and to turn the legation at 
Washington over to me to act as temporary 
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Chargé d’Affaires until the minister’s re- 
turn. 

In consequence of this arrangement we 
gave up a little house I had rented in New 
York in 18th Street, which was then still a 
fairly fashionable neighborhood, and moved 
into the Shepherd house, on the corner of 
K Street and Connecticut Avenue, which 
was then occupied by our legation 

In those days it had not vet become the 
fashion to desert Washington for the sum 
mer months, and all the official world, 
from the President down, as well as most 
of the legations, remained in town in spite 
of the truly tropical heat, rendered extraor 
dinarily oppressive by the great amount 
of moisture in the air. President Cleveland, 
who had come to Washington as a bachelor, 
had just married, and after a very short 
honeymoon trip had installed in the White 
House one of the most charming hostesses 
the Executive Mansion had ever sheltered. 
Mrs. Cleveland, who was very young and 
strikingly handsome, shortly afterward held 
a reception for the introduction to her of 
the diplomatic body, usually a most tire 

some function, which she carried off with a 
charm of manner and gr seastal dignity of 
bearing that filled us all with profound 
admiration. It was a veritable triumph of 
American womanhood and showed what 
the healthful naturalness, free from all 
self-consciousness, bred by the moral at 
mosphere of America, could accomplish in 
enabling one so young to act with such 


perfect tact the most difficult part of con 
sort to the chief of a republican state, a 
tact many a royal lady born on the steps 


of a throne might have envied her. 

We were suffering considerably from the 
unrelenting, and to us unaccustomed, heat 
and used to find some relief only in daily late 
afternoon drives on the so-called Pierce's 


Mill Road, meandering through the pic 
turesque valley of Rock Creek. On these 
drives we used to meet very frequently 


the presidential couple taking an airing, 
like ourselves, after the heat of the day in 
the sweltering town. In this way we be 


came perhaps a little better known, at 
least by sight, to the hosts of the White 
House than most of our colleagues. Or 


was it the kindly sympathy they felt for 
another recently married pair? Both the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland alway 
treated us with marked friendliness, 

Later in the autumn I received instruc 
tions to propose to the Government of th« 
United States the conclusion of an extra 
dition treaty. Influenced by the murder of 
the Emperor Alexander II, Russia had in 
1881 invited the Powers to hold an inter 
national conference at Brussels for the con 
sideration of the proposal that thenceforth 
no murder or attempt to murder ought to 
be considered as a political crime. But the 
conference did not take place because 
Great Britain and France declined to take 
part in it. Subsequently Russia had suc 
ceeded, in 1885, in conc luding treaties with 
Prussia and Bavaria which stipulated the 
extradition of all individuals who had made 
an attack on the life of a monarch or of a 
member of his family, or who had com 
mitted any kind of murder or attempt to 


murder, It was considered to be in the 
highest degree desirable that a similar 
treaty should be concluded with the United 


Russian revolution 
implicated in conspiracies or at 
against the life of the Emperor, 
have sought and found 


States, 
aries, 
tempts 
were supposed to 
an asylum, 

When I approached the Secretary of 
State, Bayard, with my government's 
proposal, | met with the frank and straight 
forward admission that an attempt against 
the life of the head of the government or of 
a member of his family, when such at 
tempt comprises the either of murder 
or assassination or poisoning, should not 
be considered a political offense or an act 
with such an offense; or, in 
an offense justifying a refusal 


where many 


act 


connected 
other word 3, 


to extradite the offender. The positio: 
taken in this matter by the Secretary of 
State had the entire approval of the Presi 


dent, and, though falling short of the ex 
pectation of our government, was accepted 
by them as satisfactory as far as it went. 
Nothing, therefore, stood in the way of 
the conclusion of the projected treaty, But 
the consideration of the various clauses of 
the treaty and the drafting of its text 
necessarily took some time, and it was not 
till the end of March, 1887, that the in 
strument was ready to be signed. By thi 
time M. de Struve, who had been de 
tained in Europe on account of the severe 
(Concluded on Page 99 
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AVING no boundary save that of con 
tented appetite, the multitude of food 
products of the National Biscuit Company 
are truly national in their country-wide dis 
tribution and thoroughly dependable good 





ness. Headed by famous Uneeda Biscuit, the 
world’s perfect soda cracker, each National 
Biscuit Company product is the height of 
baking excellence and a splendid example of 
unsparing effort. No matter where you buy 
them, their oven-goodness, palate-charm and 





food-value are as pronounced as at the oven 


door itself because so completely protected by 


the well-known In-er-seal trademark package. 


Uneeda Biscuit f ‘ae Keep a variety always on hand for every-day 


convenience and enjoyment. 
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The Smaller Fine Car 


T last a sensibly sized car that rides well, looks well, and holds 
its own in actual road performance, with more expensive 


and bigger cars. This new Allen has the distinction of 
combining style and unusual quality with that “wristy” ease of 


handling obtainable only by the use of moderate wheelbase. 


Strictly a five passenger car of unusually ample proportions, it is designed by 
expert engineers and practical motorists to give five passengers the utmost 
in road comfort and riding luxury 

It has done better than sixty miles an hour under favorable conditions, but 
its real excellence lies in its distinctive ability to keep going faultlessly and 
without laborious effort at forty-five miles an hour and under—the usual 
speeds of ordinary motoring. At these practical and safe speeds it recognizes no 
superior in unbroken smoothness of operation, even over the choppiest roads. 
When it comes to hill climbing and hub deep hard going, this new Allen is in 
its happiest mood—that’s where it shines. It will surprise you in demon- 
stration. And it will literally astound you with its ability to shoot ahead 
of other cars when you suddenly give it “gas.” In traffic it’s a gteat advan- 
tage to be driving an Allen. 

All of which can be substantiated if you drive the car. Go to the nearest 
Allen dealer, ask for a ride and be sure to take the wheel yourself. 
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(Concluded from Page 95 
illness of his wife—which, in the end, after 
three years’ suffering, proved fatal—had 
returned to Washington, as we had both 
been appointed joint plenipotentiaries for 
the signature of the extradition treaty. The 
treaty was duly signed and transmitted to 
the Senate, where, however, it was shelved 
for quite a long while, but was finally 
ratified with some amendments in the 
spring of 1893. 

Shortly after the signature of the treaty 
M. de Struve sailed again for Europe, and 
I resumed charge of the legation for two 
years more, with one interruption, until my 
departure for Mexico, in 1890. 

The summer of 1887 we spent on the New 
Jersey coast, on the shore of a little branch 
of the sea called Manasquan Inlet, a land- 
locked sheet of water about three miles 
long and a half a mile wide, the home of a 
particularly ferocious variety of mosquito, 
popularly dubbed, if I remember rightly, 
the ‘Striped New Jersey Mosquito.”” Our 
little cottage was defended against their 
attacks by an elaborate system of wire 
netting covering all the windows, doors, 
and every possible aperture in the walls of 
the house. 

When we were not sailing our catboat 
on the tranquil waters of our little inlet we 
used to spend most of the time on the 
veranda of our next-door neighbors and 
friends, who indeed had induced us to seek 
a refuge from the summer heat of Wash- 
ington in this particular resort. They were 
a most venerable old couple, touching in 
the tender loyalty of their mutual attach- 
ment. They had seen better days. He had 
had his hour of celebrity; he had been a 
candidate for the highest honor his nation 
had to bestow. They had known long 
years of great wealth and of that full and 
interesting life which wealth alone can 
procure. They were now reduced to very 
narrow circumstances. 

It must have been a cruel hardship to a 
woman whom Nature had intended for a 
fate worthy of the rich gifts bestowed upon 
her. It was borne with the noble dignity 
of a great heart and a superior mind. I 
shall never forget the many elevating hours 
spent in intimate intercourse with that 
great and good woman. 

One day she said to my young wife: ‘‘I 
love to see your happy, sheltered life.” 
That word ‘‘sheltered,”’ I remember, struck 
me then as expressing so simply and truly 
what real happiness in life is made of. 


They’ve freed us from German domination 
of our markets.” 

“Yes? I thought you were going to free 
us from having any ‘markets!” 

He tried to be friendly. He puffed: “Is, 
uh ——— Often get back to the colony? 2” 

“Of course.” 

“What is Ilka doing?” 

“Her dancing of course. She teaches, oh, 
so helpfully!” 

“Is she married?” 

“‘No. Well, it’s been pleasant to see you. 
I must hurry on.”’ It was Miss Garver who 
dismissed Leyland, not he who politely es- 
caped. And she said nothing about seeing 
him again. He felt that it was the whole 
colony that had dismissed him. He wrote 
to Fischer next day. 

To his rivals in the profession Leyland 
would have written with amused ease, but 
to this man Fischer, who did not know 
chemistry from morphology, he was hum- 
ble, trying to defend himself from unspoken 
charges. The dean did not answer for three 
months; then briefly, his letter ending: 


“I wonder that a busy practical man like 
you wastes time c orresponding with a ne’er- 
do-well. We're putting on a Dunsany play 
and starting a class in Freud but you 
won’t be interested. If you care to write 
again, tell me about your new car—yr. new- 
est one. Suppose you have two at least. 
Oh, well, I too am luxurious! I have a new 
oilcloth on my writing table.” 


That hurt—the picture of the old man 
in his one-room hill shack. 

He began to brood. Every evening he 
came home unhappy, to be comforted by 
his wife. Adeline listened to his latest trag- 
edy and suggested lively things to do that 
evening, and assured him that he was the 
king of scientists, the pontiff of idealists 
and superior to Samuel Higsby Mink, chief 
chemist of the Calhoun Paint Works. 





Little did I dream then of the awful catas- 
trophe that human folly would bring down 
on our unhappy country, that would de- 
stroy a once great empire, shatter a nation, 
and in the general ruin and desolation 
swallow up millions of happy homes and 
deprive so many millions of us of the pos- 
sibility of providing for those we love that 
shelter and comfort which they have a 
right to expect and which it is our duty to 
provide. 

During the summer we made some little 
excursions, and also went on a week’s visit 
to our Boston friends in their seaside cot- 
tage at Pride’s Crossing, on the so-called 
North Shore, the summer resort of the 
wealth and fashion of Boston. I remember 
how, on one of those gloriously fine morn- 
ings when all Nature seems to smile and 
quiet gladness pervades the universe, we 
were lounging, our host and I, on the 
veranda overlooking the sea, comfortably 
stretched out on deck chairs, with a little 
table between us bearing refreshing bever- 
ages and the finest flavored Havanas, lis- 
tening to the soft breathing of the mighty 
ocean, our faces fanned by the gentle 
breeze wafted across the waters, the bearer 
of life-giving ozone—in a word, in a state 
of as perfect bliss as is but rarely attainable 
in this vale of tears—when the morning 
papers from Boston were brought in. 

Each of us grabbed hold of one with the 
eagerness of starving people who since the 
preceding evening have been deprived of 
indispensable intellectual nourishment, I 
had just unfolded the numerous sheets of 
the Boston Transcript when I burst out 
laughing. 

My astonished host inquired what it was 
all about. 

“Listen,” said I. ‘‘This is the beautiful 
sentence I have just hit upon in the column 
of what are supposed to be humorous para- 
graphs. It is a perfect gem. It runs thus: 
‘Whilst the Concord school of philosophers 
are discussing the question of “‘the what- 
ness of the when” the sensible citizen en- 
joys “the nowness of the here.’’’ Now if 
the author of this instructive paragraph 
did not mean us two I wonder where he 
could have discovered a couple of more 
sensible citizens.” 

And then we remembered the pleasant 
days, some five years before that, when he 
and his wife had paid me a visit in Japan, 
when we used to go out sight-seeing and we 
two would be quietly resting on some rock 
in the shade of a century-old evergreen 
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tree, puffing away at our cigars, while Mrs. 
X. would be investigating the mysterious 
interior of some thousand-year-old temple, 
greatly shocked at our imperviousness to 
the lure of antiquity. 

**Weren’t we then,” said I, “just enjoy- 
ing ‘the nowness of the here’ like a couple 
of real sensible citizens?’’ Alas, of us two 
only one is left to enjoy “the nowness of 
the here”; and for how long? 

The winter season of that year and that 
of the following one—the last two seasons 
under the Democratic Administration 
were particularly brilliant and animated. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Whitney, 
and his attractive wife knew how to make 
of their house a popular center of society. 
Though their great wealth naturally facili- 
tated their task of entertaining, all those 
who had the privilege of knowing them in 
those days in Washington will, I think, 
agree with me when I say that their great 
social success was entirely due to their 
personal charm and sunny disposition. 

-art of every winter we used to spend 
in New York because M. de Struve, during 
the last illness of his wife, would return from 
Europe to join his post every year for two 
or three months. But our headquarters 

was always in Washington, where we had 
quite a circle of friends, not by any means 
confined to one political party only, since 
we had had the good fortune to inherit, so 
to speak, the friendships formed by the 
Struves with many of the leading families 
belonging to the Republican Party, which 
was in power in their time. 

Among personal incidents during my 
stay in Washington I remember a discus- 
sion I once had with a distinguished econo- 
mist under peculiar circumstances. I had 
come to call on one of my friends who held a 
high position under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and found him engaged in a 
lively conversation with three or four men 
on economic subjects. One of his guests, an 
elderly, gray-haired, distinguished-looking 
man, whose name I did not catch when 
being introduced to him, was holding forth 
on the merits of bimetallism. It was some 
time after a distinguished statesman and 
world-renowned orator had on a solemn 
occasion launched forth the celebrated 
slogan: ‘Mankind crucified on a cross of 
gold.” 

Now having been not only bred to but, I 
would almost say, born to the worship of 
orthodox economic ideas, such economic 
heresies have the faculty of acting on me, 
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He was grateful to Adeline for enduring 
his worry. Yet sometimes, lying awake in 
the morning, he resented her very comfort- 
ing. Didn’t she thus keep him content with 
petty tasks? Oh, he was little, he sighed! 
He who should have been a competitor with 
the great ones, with Remsen and Curie, was 
of the common people. The more he de- 
voted himself to satisfying Adeline’s friends 
by choosing correct ties and smart adjec- 
tives, the more he betrayed himself as being 
at heart what the back country called ‘‘just 
folks.”” And never, while the gods of the 
colony watched him, could he relax into 
happiness in his work, his wife, his children; 
never could he be satisfied with being com- 
mon. 

It would have been better, he felt, had 
he totally failed. He wouldn’t have been 
bound to his world of well-fed stupidity. 
He wouldn’t have been ridden by a suspi- 
cion that—without knowing it, without 
doing anything so picturesque as signing 
documents in blood—he had sold his soul 
to the devil of mediocrity. 

Thus the fretting Leyland at forty-three. 


m1 


LL winter his task had been to find a 
more permanent varnish for motor 
cars and he sagged with the discouragement 
of not having found it. His ingenuity was 
worn out. He could think of no more meth- 
ods, no more formulas. He watched him- 
self grow nervous. The first sign that he 
noticed was his failure to react to the tu- 
multuous coming of April. His step did not 
spring nor his chest expand to the good air. 
The sunshine was merely a bother to tired 
eyes as it glared on the papers on his desk. 
Then he saw how much too much he was 
smoking. He took a cigarette without 
knowing that he was doing it; was aston- 
ished to find that he was smoking; furi- 
ously threw the thing away; resolved not 


to smoke again till after dinner—and ten 
minutes later found that another cigarette 
had sneaked out of his case, got itself lighted 
and insinuated itself into his fingers. 

He realized that he was worrying about 
nothing in particular and everything in 
general; about going to the dentist, about 
the number of Vic tory Bonds to buy, about 
the duty of having a neglected acquaint- 
ance out to the house for dinner. Ten 
minutes after he had caught a train he dis- 
covered that he was worrying about not hav- 
ing time to catch it. He worried about not 
having mailed a letter that he knew he had 
mailed; and when he had laboriously satis- 
fied himself he worried about not having 
addressed, stamped and signed it. 

One-third of the time he was fleeing to 
Adeline for solace; one-third he was won- 
dering whether her solace wasn’t a stupe- 
fying poison; and the rest of the time he 
gave to admitting that this was hard on 
her—which gave him a chance to worry 
about worrying her. 

Desire for the colony was bothering him. 
He could be serene there— even in poverty. 
And was it too late for him to begin the 
vague big work? He smelled the ocean 
wind and hot hollows among the manzanita 
bushes. Silver-fretted mountains seemed 
to laugh at him for speculations about hav- 
ing mailed letters. He saw himself running 
to Fischer, Soulier, the Tiddenhams, Max 
Toinans. Through the spring rains, when 
his stodgy back yard was by an early morn- 
ing mist turned from smugness to mystery, 
he looked down from the sleeping porch and 
fancied that garage and lawn and clothes 
posts were gone; that he was tramping the 
rough, waving, salt-scented grass above the 
ocean with a girl beside him. 

Adeline knew that he was discontented; 
she babied him and gave him lamb chops 
with fresh peas. But she was not one of 
those exasperating superior people who are 
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when propounded in my presence, like a 
red rag on a bull; and when | heard the 
word ‘‘bimetallism’ I had my fighting 
blood up at once, being of a somewhat 
combative temperament. So I engaged in a 
most animated discussion with the gray- 
haired gentleman and perhaps may have 
let myself go as far as to speak of the 
“silver lunacy.” However, after a pro- 
longed and, of course, resultless discussion 
we parted company with the friendliest of 
handshakes, 

When the gray-haired gentleman had 
gone the host said to me: “Do you know 
whom you have been tackling on the subject 
of bimetallism? 

I said: ‘‘No; I haven't the faintest idea.” 

“Why,” said he, “it was Mr. Dana 
Horton himself, the great apostle of bi- 
metallism !" 

I must own I felt rather ashamed of 
having obtruded my amateurish views on a 
scientific specialist and was afraid I might 
even have offended him. However, the 
next day he sent me a collection of his 
pamphlets, asking me to read them care- 
fully and then give him a chance to renew 
our discussion. When he came to see me he 
explained that he had been much interested 
in our discussion and would be particularly 
glad if he could convert me to bis views, 
because if I would report in the sense he 
would have wished me to, that might per- 
haps prove helpful in advancing the cause 
he had at heart, inasmuch as the Russian 
Government —contemplating, as he had 
heard, a reform of the Russian monetary 
system—might perhaps be influenced in 
some measure in favor of bimetallism, 
whose triumph in such a case would be 
assured. 

I could only say that even supposing 
Mr. Witte, our Minister of Finance, to be 
quite innocent of any deeper knowledge 
of the science of political economy, he 
would, as far as I could judge of his per- 
sonal character, be inclined to resort to 
some clean-cut solution of the question of 
monetary reform—say, in favor of a single 
gold standard, or even of silver, rather 
than to some half-hearted compromise like 
bimetallism. 

Subsequent events proved that I had not 
misjudged Mr. Witte’s intentions. A few 
years later he succeeded in placing the 
Russian currency on a solid gold basis 
~ Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Beron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an carly issue. 


too stupid ever to lose their tempers. When 
on successive days he complained because 
they never went out in the evening and be 
cause they were going out this evening, she 
snapped: “You're perfectly impossible! If 
you don’t wish to go—don’t. I’m going.” 

She marched to the door and stood on 
the porch drawing on her gloves so that he 
would have a chance to catch her. Which 
of course he innocently did. 

They talked it over when they returned, 
but as ‘“‘it’’ was nothing more definite than 
his desire to be twenty-three at the age of 
forty-three they didn’t make any large de- 
cisions; and the next evening, feeling that 
this was an entirely new and interesting 
question, he complained because they never 
went out in the evening 

All the while he knew how absurd he was. 
It was because his wife was nearer to him 
than anyone else; because she was a part 
of him and he of her that he plagued his 
own self in her. Only, he whisperingly 
asked himself, if she had been Ilka, would 
he have had to plague her? 

A small ludicrous thing made the break 
Neighbors came in one evening. He was 
glad enough to see them, but he hadn't fin 
ished the paper; he was in the midst of a 
delightful account of political graft; and 
while the talk labored through the first po 
lite queries about the children, he picked 
up the paper— just to peep at the end of the 
story. Through the paper he could feel 
Adeline rustling with displeasure. 

When the neighbors had gone she said: 
“You weren’t very polite.” 

“What do you mean?” 
fectly what she meant. 

“‘Reading when they came in.’ 

“Well, they knew I was glad to see ’em 
without my shouting about it! And I didn’t 
want to see ‘em anyway! Walshman is a 
bore and his wife is worse.” 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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A Glance at Its Present Performance and Its Future 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Continued from 
Page 99 

‘‘They are 
good friends of mine 
and I won't have you 
riticize them!” 

‘You criticize n 
friends enough! If I 
didn't absolutely de 
mand it you'd never 
he polite to poor old 
tolton heart of 
gold P 


‘Crude, jocular 


very 


old 
‘‘He isn't a bit 
worse than Mrs 
Walshman with 
her confounded 
coy F 

After ten minutes 
of diplomatic incivili- 
regarding the 
Walshmans, the rector and 
the sales manager of the 


ties 


paint corporation, Ley- 

land banged the ash re 

ceiver on the table and 

roared: “Then the way 

you called me down for 

wearing a cap last Sun 

day! | have something 

more important to think about than 
pleasing the Opendykes with my 
clothes!” 


” 


“You might tell me what it is! 

“I’m glad to have you admit that! 
You think my chemistry is about as 
important as bricklaying. You haven't 
the faintest ey 

“Oh, | know, dear! 
that. But really you irritate me 
What is it you want, anyway?” 

She put it so directly that he was startled 
out of observance of the technic of domestic 
squabbling and actually said what he meant: 
‘I want to get off by myself and think!” 

Instantly he was frightened. She had 
always accompanied him on journeys. To 
suggest a vacation was like demanding a 
divorce, 

“You want You mean you want 
to go away without me?’ 

“Why-—yes, I do!" 

“Well, I think it would be a very good 
thing. We're fond of each other, but we do 
need arest. If you wouldn't be lonely - 


I didn't mean 


so. 


iv 


HE steady business man who sat in the 

smoking compartment of the California 
Pullman and talked about the paint mar- 
ket seemed guiltless of desire for the luxury 
of martyrdom. But he was asking himself 
whether he was not going to give up his po- 
sition and risk poverty for his family in 
order to work for an obscure and certainly 
ungrateful millennium. And he was ex- 
cited with the adventure of it. 

He had not told the Pasqual colony he 
was coming. He would surprise them. 

He stayed for a day in San Francisco, 
The papers must have known something 
about his experiments in dyes, for a Banner 
reporter recognized his name on the regis- 
ter and came up to tell him what to say 
about America’s independence of German 
industries. The reporter was cordial. Ley- 
land asked him if he knew any of the boys 
who had done newspaper work on the Coast 
twenty years before. 

Oh, yes! There was Max Toinans. He 
was back on the Advertiser as city editor. 
No, Max didn’t seem to have done much 
with writing fiction And Mr. Leyland 
knew him? Well, well! He was going 
to have luncheon with Max and he'd tell 
him Leyland was in town. Probably Max 
would send a reporter round to see him. 

Leyland always laughed at publicity, but 
it is a fact that he waited at his hotel till 
two o'clock to be interviewed by one of 
Max's young men. That would be amus- 
ing —the supercilious Max, who had never 
taken him seriously’ at the colony, recog- 
nizing him as a personage, sending someone 
to ask his high opinions 

But Max didn’t send anyone to ask his 
high opinions. 

At two Leyland strolled out, found the 
Advertiser office. He did not care to be 
interviewed. The thrill of that was gone. 
He wanted to see Max Toinans for himself. 
Good old Max, with his contempt of slat- 
ternly writing! He remembered how Mrs. 
Tiddenham, during the one week when she 
pursued palmistry as a life work, had pre- 
visioned Max in a London study with high 
ceilings and a bust of Beethoven, writing 
essays about art and George Moore. 


He Did Not Rave —the Shaggy 
Oitd Man; 
Leyland Like a Father 
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He climbed paper-littered stairs to an 


airless room filled with typewriters, news- 
paper files and cigarette smoke. In a coop 
beyond he saw Max—gray now, with 


wrinkles like parentheses beside his mouth, 
yet somehow unchanged. Max was busy; 
did not look up. Leyland waited, sit- 
ting on the edge of a table, wriggling 


with the glad, 
boyish thought: 
‘*Won’t Max be 
excited when he 
sees me here!” 

Max trotted 
out, glanced at 
Leyland, said in 
amannerneither 
angry nor interested: ‘‘Oh, hello, Leyland! 
Heard you were in town, Still teaching 
chemistry?” 

“Yes, I'm still in chemistry. 
teaching. How goes the work?” 

‘You can see that I'm on it.” 

“Well, | did want to have a glimpse of 
you, old man.” 

“Yeh! Glad you came in. 
us again,” 

Leyland wanted to demand: “ My dear 
sir, what has there been in your flaming 
welcome that’d make me ever want to see 
you again?” But he smiled idiotically, 
mumbled, shook hands with the ecstasy of 
insincerity and fled downstairs—down to 
the street of strangers. 


He Beamed on 


But not 


Come in see 


Vv 

HE train reached Pasqual, the station 

for the colony, in early evening. Ley- 
land had rarely recalled Pasqual itself and 
he looked indifferently at the familiar build- 
ings—-the dumpy restaurant where he had 
always breakfasted, the drug store where 
he had bought magazines, the pier from 
which the kelp boat had set out. 

He started for the colony on foot. He 
passed adobe houses with sagging upper 
balconies and a dwarf Chinatown where 
black and vermilion posters were strange 
against the shuttered walls of prim wooden 
houses, Beside a garden wall topped with 
old Spanish tiles was a new cement and 
fire-brick garage. He left the roaring of the 
garage and swung into valley. In the twi- 
light he climbed a dusty road between a 
grove of dark ahd priestly pines, guardian 
figures from an island of the dead, and an 
open field where the bronze-green foliage 
of scrub oaks was lost in downy shadows. 
From the summit he looked back across 
the reaching bay. Out of the wide dimness 
of it clean white lines flashed from the home- 
ward rolling waves. The pounding of the 
breakers was lulled and even the hilltop 
breeze was gentle. Along the horizon slipped 
a flush of rose that deepened to carmine 
and vanished. 

Peace descended on him from the colored 
dusk. He was smiling. He plunged into a 
remembered footpath that skirted groves 
and secret tiny pastures, in a dark fra- 
grant world, silent save for the patter of 
rabbits, the fall of a pine cone. He walked 
quickly, proud of recalling the twists of 
this old short cut. 

He felt a wholesome weariness, an inter- 
ested appetite. He came out of the gloom 
of gnarly cypresses and saw the lights of 
the colony—of home. 

They would be so surprised, so glad! 

He clattered up the steps of the commu- 
nity dining room, stopped, quieted him- 
self, stepped into the room—after twenty 
years. He was safe. He had begun his 
life anew. 
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He saw the artistic Tiddenhams; Soulier, 
the agnostic; the gardening Miss Barge. 
Their faces were so wistfully and oft re- 
membered that he found no changes in 
them, no grayness or sagging flesh, but only 
their unaltered selves. 

But he realized that he knew no one else 
here; that the dean, good old Fischer, was 
absent; that most of these fervent gossip- 
ers were strangers tohim. And he realized 
that Mr. Tiddenham was looking at him, 
nodding indifferently; that only Miss Barge, 
the unpoetic, was waving to him in greeting. 

He started for her table. A minute ago 
he had thought less of her than of any other 
in the colony; now she was dearest to him. 

He stopped to greet the Tiddenhams. 

“Oh! Why, it’s Ross Leyland! This is 
so nice,”” yawned Mrs. Tiddenham, while 
herhusband grunted: ‘‘Oh, didn’t know you 
at first! Going to be here for some time?” 

“T hadn’t planned - Say! Can’t we 
have a regular old-time picnic while I’m 
1ere?”’ 

The Tiddenhams looked at each other as 
though nice people didn’t talk about pic- 
nics, and the husband said doubtfully: 
“Why, uh, why, we might think about 
having one!” 

“Well, I'll see you later.” 

He came to Soulier, who stopped a ges- 
ticulatory discussion long enough to stare 
at Leyland and mutter: ‘Why, hello! 
Back in God’s country, eh? Drop into my 
cottage sometime.” 

Neither the Tiddenhams nor Soulier had 
suggested his dining with them. 

Abashed as an intruding freshman, Ley- 
land stumbled to Miss Barge and in her 
found a lean comfort: ‘‘Welcome back, 
Ross! Glad to see you. Sit down and have 
supper. Where you bound for?” 

Her friendliness was genuine, but she was 
not—like the others—a licensed dealer in 
optimism. She talked of mammoth onions 
and asked questions about dyes as though 


she regarded factories as _ respectable. 
Fischer—it was his inspiration Leyland 
needed! And Ilka! 


“Where's Fischer?” he asked. 

“Probably home. He usually cooks for 
himself now.” 

“‘I—don’t suppose Ilka is here?” He 
told himself not to be disappointed—and 
he was duly disappointed when Miss Barge 
chirped: 

“No, she’s up in Oakland. Almost never 
comes down here any more.” 

And that was all they had to say. Miss 
Barge and he did trade words about coal- 
tar products and phosphates, but he was 
waiting for her to show that she was wait- 
ing for him to go; and when she tactfully 
tried to glance at her watch he leaped up, 
said nice things about being glad to see 
her, and fled. 

He floun- 
dered up the 
path to Fisch- 
er’s bunga- 
low. He 
stopped, 
breathed 


She Was a Nuisance and a Bomb.—the 


Wonder Child Ilika 
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deep. Through the window he saw the dean’s 
worn head as he stooped over a book on the 
table, his fine long hand ys at his temple. 
As the novice bursts into the abbot’s high- 
groined cell crying “Father, Ihave sinned,”’ 
so Leyland pushed open the door, his soul 
at his lips. 

Fischer studied him. 

“Well, this is a surprise, Ross.’ 

“Yes, it’s—-—-_ Lord, I’mglad to see you 
again!” 

“‘Out here for a trip? I suppose you're 
doing all the millionaire stunts—golf at 
Del Monte and riding at Santa Barbara?” 

“No, I am not! I’m not a millionaire 
and I’m not a tourist.”” Leyland was try- 
ing to say “I have come here to save my 
soul!” He tried desperately, resentfully. 
He failed. He ended weakly: “Came out 
largely to have a glimpse of the good old 
bunch.” 

“Um! Well, that’s very gratifying.” 

“See here, dean!”” Uninvited, Leyland 
dragged a chair from the wall. “I want 
you to stop making fun of me. I’m not a 
rich man, but—well, fact is, saved up a 
little money and thought I might plan to 
take sort of a little vacation from the grind 
and try to do some of the things we used 
to talk over. Food.” 

“Food?” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember? You used 
to say I ought to invent foods that would 
get rid of housework.” 

“Did I? I'd forgotten.” 

“Why, I’ve always thought of you as 
waiting = 

‘Tell you what you chemists should have 
done though. A chance for really inspired 
science, and all you fellows neglecting it! 
You ought to assist some art-theater director 
by finding dyes for costumes.” 

‘“‘Why,” much disappointed, 
my specialty!” 

“Oh!” Fischer was equally disappointed. 
Then, brightening as he thought of a new 
criticism, he said that he was afraid— it 
sounded as though he meant that he hoped 

that Leyland’s dyes were too commercial 
for use in the new theater arts. And that 
was all the attention he gave to the soul or 
the dyes of Leyland. The thought of com- 
merce was the starting point for an attack 
on a remarkably catholic assortment of 
dramatists, new-thought healers and grand 
dukes. Leyland tried to defend the pros- 
perous—and by implication himself. He 
mentioned famous inventors. But as the 
supreme judge exposed each of these crimi- 
nals and left them trembling with shame 
before the entire world and the suburban 
spaces of the universe, Leyland stopped 
listening to him and looked about the room. 

He saw that it was not picturesque as he 
had remembered, but plain dirty. On the 
pine table 
were stacks of 
food-gummed 
dishes and an 
exact circle of 
grease marked 
the place for 
plates. A fry- 
ing pan was on 
the floor be- 
side the rusty 
cannon-ball 
stove. The 
bedclothes in 
the bunk were 
writhing and 
gray and unwhole- 
some. And as for 
the man himself 
his hair was not 
quite so much 
leonine as in need 
of cutting. 
Leyland snarled at him- 
self for his sneers. 

“That’s the result of Ade- 
line’s eternal superiority to 
people in flannel shirts,” he 
explained, with the human 
male’s desire to blame all 
errors of Nature upon his 
wife. He tried to get back to 
harmony by turning Fischer 
to the subject of the colony. 

“‘T hear Miss Bargeis doing 
wonders with her farm,” he 
piped. 

Without a break Fischer 
started in on his associate 
geniuses. He said that Miss 
Barge was a materialist and 
not such a confoundedly good 
farmer either; that Mrs. Tid 
denham was a censorious 

Concluded on Page 105) 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
scandalmonger; that Tiddenham was erro- 

neous in his evaluation of Veblen; and that 
Soulier lied—simply lied, that was all 
when he claimed to have shot thirty rabbits 
in Deep Water Cafion. The new members 
of the colony were either immoral or too 
finicky about morals, and all of them were 
ridiculously wrong about the choice of the 
next play for the community theater. He 
did not rave—the shaggy old man; in the 
pleasure of whispering scandals about his 
only friends in the world he beamed on Ley- 
land like a father. 

It ~~ then that Leyland escaped—a 
little sick, altogether confused. Only four 
facts emerged clearly: They had not, these 
years, awaited his creation of magic food; 
they had not asked him to stay over night; 
he’d have to walk back to Pasqual; and 
his feet were as tired as his soul and much 
more noticeable. 

As he crawled along the path recently so 
eagerly followed, as sneaking fog blurred 
the forest, a vision beset him and he saw 
that the shrouded and waiting gods were a 
myth and that their temples, across whose 
pillars slanted ever thesmoke from attentive 
altars, were empty save for rags and echoes 
and the odor of death. 


vi 


E STAYED late abed; he had break- 

fast at the musty hotel in Pasqual; he 
was clammy in addressing the waitress and 
half desirous of taking the next train out of 
town. But toward noon he crept back to 
the colony. Miss Barge gave him luncheon 
with the Tiddenhams, Soulier, Fischer and 
one outsider; young Dr. Solon Ebert, a 
university instructor, invited because he 
was a fellow scientist. In his nod the doc- 
tor did not show much fellowship. He was 
excited about the colony and, though Ley- 
land tried to make Ebert understand that 
he himself had known these people for 
twenty years, the convert kept explaining 
what was a New Light colony—and where 
and why and how. 

Fischer continued his complaint that 
Leyland had made money, and when they 
saw how meekly Leyland took it the Tid- 
denhams and Soulier awoke to interest in 
him. They demanded of him what sort of 
people he knew; in what sort of a house he 
lived. 

They told him that he was respectable. 
He apologized. 

They told him that he ought to have 
started a little theater in his home city. He 
admitted it. He didn’t believe it, but he 
admitted it. 

They told him that he ought never to 
have left the colony. He agreed. 

The loud voice of Dr. Solon Ebert took 
charge of the conversation. Doctor Ebert 
was a swollen-eyed, greasy-faced, self- 
satisfied young man, with the accent of an 
old-clothes dealer, the manner of a pig in a 
hurry, and no great cleanliness. Doctor 
Ebert did not think much of Mr. Leyland, 
who had received a doctor-of-philosophy 
degree eighteen years before but had for- 
gotten it. 

“So you admit you are not satisfied- with 
your career, eh?” Ebert shied at him. 
‘The trouble with you, my friend, is that 
you have commercialized your work. You 
ought to have stayed in a university labo- 
ratory. 

‘I seem to have heard that word ‘com- 
mercialized’ before,”’ sighed Leyland. 

“We're getting somewhere with pure 
theory in the colleges, while you factory 
fellows expect the maiden science to scrub 
floors!” 

Leyland stated distinctly: ‘‘No; when 
I look you over I fancy that the best thing 
the maiden science could do would be to 
scrub you!” 

Miss Barge chuckled; Mrs. Tiddenham 
clamored ‘‘How vulgar!" while Solon 
Ebert wheezed, tried to look fierce and 
panted: 

“You'll apologize for that!’ 

Compact, erect, easy, Leyland reflected 
aloud: “‘I’m so glad I said that. It was 
vulgar, wasn’t it! Cheap! And how often 
we've all wanted to say things like that. 
I’ve tolerated the rest of you because I 
once loved you. But not from this - Oh, 
look at him! He does need scrubbing!” 

Ebert made sounds of fattily degenerated 
belligerency, but Leyland blithely ignored 
him: “I’ve insulted him, but think how 
much worse it might have been! I wanted 
to insult all of you except Nan Barge. You 
can’t paint, you can’t write and you can’t 
grow very good cabbages. You're failures. 
That’s why you stay on here in this hole. 





But you try to hide it by being contemptu- 
ous. I came to you with respect — wonder- 
ful chance for you! For the first time a 
grown-up person was willing to listen to 
you. All right. I was punished for going 
to professional idealists for ideals. But it’s 
cruel and unusual punishment to have to 
hear the kindergarten lessons of Solly 
Ebert!” 

He was enjoying himself. He felt that 
he was a motion-picture hero facing bandits, 

Miss Barge murmured: “You're right, 
Ross. This Ebert boy is rather trying. But 
do you know, you were a lot like him when 
you were here as a boy. You were sweet 
and eager, but dreadfully condescending 
especially to me.” 

Gravely: ‘‘Then I was a fool indeed! 

—— Qh, what’s the use! What’s the 
use!” 

All the cheap delight of easy defiance was 
gone. He was sick of the unpleasant scene. 
He rushed out of the room—toward Pas- 
qual, toward the train, toward home and 
the tenderness of Adeline. He was rimmed 
round by a cup of jade and gold and living 
blue, of ancient hills and waves reborn each 
sparkling minute; but to him it was a 
painting of which he was weary. 

He thought brokenly: “I want to see 
Ilka before I go East. I’d like to touch her 
hands. I'll go up to Oakland and surprise 
her. No! She'd be like the others. I'll 
leave that one illusion.” 

He laughed. 

‘‘Was I like Ebert when I was a young- 
ster? And all these years I’ve been remem- 
bering myself as a bloomin’ star-browed 
acolyte and wanting to go back and be— 
that noisy nuisance! Solving the compli- 
cations and compromises of real life by ignor- 
ing them! I’m glad I’m Our Mr. Leyland 

of the Galway Paint (¢ ‘orporation! I'll get 
the kids some curios in Chinatown and go 
back and—I’ll take Adeline a mandarin 
coat. Good-by, Ilka! I’m glad I’m not 
going to see you. Because I want to go on 
remembering you!” 

He was proud of himself for doing so well 
with renouncing all dreams forever and 
ever—till he looked back for the last sight of 
the mountains. Then it tediously started 
all over again and he was as anxious to go 
and be inspired by Fischer as if he had never 
thought of it before. And he was hungry. 
He had bolted in the middle of luncheon. 
He wished that without losing any of the 
pleasure of being vulgar and rude he might 
have postponed it till after luncheon. And 
the food at the Pasqual hotel was bad 
very bad. 

He sulkily turned in at the restaurant 
where he had boarded as a cub. 

The spherical figure of Madame Luquin, 
the restaurant keeper, was familiar but un- 
interesting. Helounged tothelunch counter, 
drawled: ‘‘Coffee and small steak, please.” 

Madame Luquin dropped her head as 
she stared at him; then shrieked: ‘‘ Well, 
well, well! So you didn’t think I’d know 
who it was! You thought you could fool 
the old lady! Why, we was just talking of 
you the other day—saying there’d never 
been a livelier boy in town. And my! You 
knew so much! Pa! Come see who's here! 
Pa!’ 

Her tuft-bearded little French husband 
popped out of the kitchen, peered, yelped: 
“‘Rows Leylant!” He shook Leyland’s 
hand while he yammered at an invisible 
assistant: ‘Pete! Run by the drug store! 
Bring Mr. Dohengy and Cap'n Catty. Tell 
them there’s an old friend here.” 

The word “friend” seemed to Leyland 
the thing for which he had crossed half the 
continent. And he hadn’t even remem- 
bered their names! Along with the Luquins 
he had forgotten Mr. Dohengy, the drug- 
gist, and Cap'n Catty, skipper of the kelp 
boat. They had not forgotten him. They 
pounded his shoulder. They were sure that 
he had a bank account and a “fine wife and 
children who.talked just like their daddy.” 
They hung about him, eager to smile at 
his jokes, triumphant in his suecess— which 
had suddenly become real success, 

M. Luquin snorted: “Mamma and I, we 
always say you make good. You are not 


like those silly chumps at the colony.” 
Somehow Leyland did not defend his 
nor when Captain Catty 
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added: ‘Those highbrows! Wouldn’t have 
one of ’em on any boat of mine. You were 
a pretty good seaman, Ross—for a farmer!” 

Madame Luquin wailed: ‘‘ Don’t let this 
boy run away from us again! Cap’n, ain’t 
you going to take him out for some aba- 
lones to-morrow?” 

“T am so!” roared the captain. 
did. 

Leyland stayed at Pasqual for three days 
without once returning to the colony. He 
told himself that these peop le loved him 
because he was of the common people; 
and that it was good to be common and 
to cease blaming himself for not being an 
archangel. He wasn’t going to Oakland 
to see Ilka. No! And on the third day, as 
he strode up from the wharves whistling, 
he came on Ilka in the dusty Pasqual street 
and stopped—shaken 

She was the same impulsive fairy child. 
A half block away he was conscious of her 
lips and eyes. He tried to be defiant; to 
look at her casually. He—would—not 
be—condescended—to! 

She came swiftly, She raised a clear 
voice in: ye hy! My dear! They said 
you'd gone! 

He was her slave! Twenty years van- 
ished. She was the little tender moon of 
evening; she was all that was delicately 
bright and most precious and inalienably 
his. Adeline was an intruder and factory 
laboratories were absurd. Still he tried to 
save himself. He asserted that Ilka’s round 
face was pudgy and heavy now; that her 
brown cheeks had turned sallow and her 
firm neck became stringy. And it didn’t 
matter! She was Ilka! He was slipping 
his arm about her shoulder, which fitted 
contentedly into the curve of his elbow. 

“You dear thing!’’ she whispered. 

“Have you remembered me?” 

“So often! But you've never thought 
of me!” 

“Only about once a day!" he sighed. 

“And you with a wife and children, they 
tell me.” 

“Yes, but - And she’s a particularly 
nice wife. But you—you’re you, Ilka!” 

“Am I? That’s consistent of me.” 

“And you've never married?” 

“No, but I think perhaps I’m going to 
be.” 

“Oh!” 

“Why don’t you accuse me of being 
faithless, Ross?” 

“Stop mocking me, dear! Do you know 
that we two should have been married?’ 

A voice—perhaps not of conscience but 
of common sense, of the habit of being a 
member of working society—was shouting 
at him: “Stop it! You'll be sorry! You 
love Adeline, and Ilka will be like the rest 
of the colony.” 

But while he noted the voice he was de- 
manding “Isn't it true? Don’t you get 
tired of danci ing?” 

“Dance? I? Heavens, I don’t dance 
I just try to teach dancing. And I mee t 
even invent steps. I steal them from others. 
Yes, I’m a failure, like all of us at the 
colony—except you.” 

They had, without planning it, wavered 
down the street to the long blank beach. 
They linked arms; they talked without 
embarrassment; when they glanced exam- 
iningly at each other it was with no peep- 
ing curiosity but with the quick smiles of 
reunited friends. 

At her mention of the colony he edged 
into the story of his misadventures there 
and ended: “‘Was I a fool? Or were they 
beastly?” 

She curled on the sand; he was at her 
feet rocking, his hands about his knees, 
while she mused: 

“Neither! They demand perfection, so 
naturally they’re critical; and naturally 
they can’t live up to their own demand. 
You have no right to sneer at them because 
they can’t see much beauty in washing 
frying pans; but they have no right to 
sneer at you because you can stand wash- 
ing ‘em. They're the voice of conscience 
and you're the clever hands, You're a real 
person and they’re fairy folk. And I—oh, 
I guess I belong with them!” 

It was what he had found out for himself. 
He was common people, like Captain Catty 
and Madame Luquin—and Adeline! Very 


And he 
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well, then. He'd better escape. Ilka would 
merely make him unhe uppy. She was the 
brown-breasted nymph in the brake and he 
the puffing mortal lover, following a path 
where lurked scummy pools and death 
He'd say a nice brotherly farewell now and 
pack and catch the next train and — 

“Let's get some lunch and tramp off 
down the coast!" he cried, 

“Yes! Let’s!” 

Which was the end of sensible reflections. 
They raced to Luquin’s; bought sandwiches 
and a bottle of milk; tramped side by side 
down the beach, strained up a cliff, brushed 
through poppy stems thick among the 
heather; and—not quite so quickly as 
once—climbed the first of the gray dry foot- 
hills to the shade of a scrub oak solitary in 
a tilted field. They looked down to the 
purple-streaked ocean and the roofs of the 
colony bungalows like glistening plates of 
metal among the shaggy pines. They bus- 
tled about spreading the sandwiches on a 
sheet of newspaper. They laughed a good 
deal and he kissed her fingers and their 
puppylike dashes kept them from think- 
ing. But when luncheon was done they 
sat staring, too conscious of each other for 
laughter. 

“Why didn’t you answer my letters? 
he quavered. 

“Why didn’t you go on writing?” 

“Why hould I have?’ 

“Dear, it’s dangerous ‘for two people like 
us to start the whys. Either we'll quarrel 
or 

“T'll kiss you,” 

**Per-haps! And that —— Oh, it’s not 
that I’m puritanical! It’s just thal we've 
learned to be quiet and to work. I've done 
some decent things — my pupils, even 
if I haven't proved to bea creator. In that 
I’m like you; not like our frenzied friends. 
We may have sold our dreams, but it was 
a good and a sweet thing we bought—the 
chance to be quiet and work. And so r 

‘Ilka, not to interrupt you, but do you 
know that I love ge 

Suddenly, terribly, she mourned: “ Don't! 
I’ve wanted you so much! Wanted you 
back! Hoped you'd write! All this 
Is it twenty years? It can’t be! I didn’t 
know what train you were going to take 
that day and Iran away; and when I came 
back you were gone Ross! Don't go 
back! Not right away! Stay with me a 
week or two! We'll ride down the coast 
road and explore the back country. It 
won't hurt—them. Your wife—I’m sure 
she’s very nice indeed; and my man, the 
one I’m engaged to up in the city, he's 
comfy and he adores me. He's one of the 
people you can always reach when you 
oa idenly want to phone ‘em, But they’re 
not we. They're outsiders, Stay with Ilka!” 

Then all the complications, the musings, 
the retreats of conscience were gone and it 
was fear that held Leyland. In fear they 
stared; their eyes confessed the shared and 
communicated fear 

He did not discuss it. He sprang up. He 
said hastily: ‘‘ Yes, I'd like to. But I won't! 
Que t and work that’s what we've bought. 
If we throw that away we still won't have 
the dreams back; we'll just have nothing. 
I'll race you to the bottom of the hill. 1 
know now what’ 
these years of half working—that’s kept 


9% 


been weakening me all 


me from contentment with being the de 

cent common folks that I really am. I've 
been in love with you! And I thought it 
was ideals, the memory of Fischer and the 
colony and these hills! They! It was you! 


Now I’m safe, because I know what to 
fight.” 
She reached up her hands, still small and 


childish and plump and soft; she kissed 
him and said: “‘Yes! I’m sorry! Come!” 

They returned sedately, talking about 
how badly Tiddenham painted—for a good 
painter; they were commonplace and 
slightly dull. They parted with a hand 
shake too firm to mean ar yt! ng. In one 
hour he was on the train 

All through h packing he had been 


afraid that, once he was gone from Ilka, he 
would want to leave the train at the first 
stop and run back to her. But he found 
himself unable to picture her clearly. He 
was—without trying to—recalling Adeline 
and the children. And suddenly he was 
thinking of the formula for motor-car var- 
nish. He was busily scratching down let 
ters and figures. He was humming. He 
felt anew power. Youth was that day gone 
from him; youth and its enchantment of 
unreality. But in exchange for it he had 
the resoluteness and contented acceptance 
of fate that marked his first hour of ma- 
turity 
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he TRUCKS 


| “How many truck-builders are using worm-drive?” 
| This is a question so frequently asked us that we decided 


to answer everybody at once in this advertisement. 


Furthermore, we wanted to check So we made up a list of 264 builders of tionable name is kept on the list worm- 
the statement made by the editor commercial vehicles. We included every drive is nearly double its next com- 
. . name we could find from six different yetitor. And that when we consider 
of ‘‘Automobile Topics”’ after the “eth ' er 
4 sources, for we didn’t want some one to only real truck builders, nearly 3 times 
last automobile show. ee reer age id Da oe s 
pop up and say, “Your list isn’t fair as many use the worm as use any other 
—“And perhaps the strongest impression because it does not include the So-and-So form of final drive—and that worm-drive 
made by the truck show in Madison Square Company.” users exceed all others put together. 
pevsacess en Oe WE Ay se we At the same time, we knew many of What reason can there possibly be 
street is that it was a show of worm-driven , . 1 effici i 
trucks, There were worms everywhere, these 264 so-called truck-builders were except the demonstratec € ficiency am 
on trucks big and trucks little. To be not real. So we checked our list and durability of worm-drive trucks in the 
sure there were many worm-drives at the reduced it to 145—representing the six years they have been in service? 
_ ap 0 pra 00% 2 se ia live ones who are real factors in the NOTE—The original list of builders 
more, and it needec e bringing together . , , 7 
industry. , re use > ear ' > 
of a representative aggregation of machines y with form of drive used by each will be 
to drive home the fact that the silent screw Then we made up two charts (repro- supplied to anyone interested on appli- 
has established itself to an extent that is duced below). Look at them and draw cation to— 
somewhat startling.” — your own conclusions. — : 
Automobile Topics A 4 TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
February 15, 1919 Observe that even when every ques- Detroit, Michigan 


Comparison of the Types of Final Drive Used by 
264 Builders of Commercial Cars. Capacities 
from %-ton light delivery to 10-ton heavy tractor. 





264 BUILDERS or 100% 

WORM DRIVE 117 BUILDERS or “4 
INTERNAL GEAR 61 . or 23% 
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Comparison of the Types of Final Drive Used by 
145 Builders actually in business today. Capacities 
from %-ton light delivery to 10-ton heavy tractor. 
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the southeast again and pounce on them 
before they could draw one free breath. 

Hour by hour the chief went padding fore 
and aft, digging and rummaging to save a 
barrel here and grind one out there. He lost 
two tons by an overflow while pumping 
from one tank into another. It was his 
heart’s blood. He shrieked blasphemy at 
the boson and deck engineer for daring 
to turn steam on a winch, Steam was oil. 
He cut it off from the rooms, from the 

team tables. Food came up cold. Finally 
he cut it off the coffee urn at night and the 
graveyard watch went coffeeless. He had 
his ear ever cocked for the hiss of steam 
the serpent hiss. 

“He thinks he can help himself out by 
being hard,” said Stark bitterly. Kilmer 
had found him in his room, still studying 
madly for his master’s papers. 

“It’s all grist to your mill,” the old cadet 
aid soothingly. ‘‘I was noticing just now, 
she can’t get out of her own suds. She 
didn’t make ten miles for the watch and 
what she did make was sideways mostly.” 

Without warning, the chief engineer 
thrust his head in. Involuntarily the eye 
of the grim mechanic coasted to that line 
of black crosses marching across the face of 
the mate’s calendar like a line of soldiers, 
The days were dropping astern fast. 

“I've just come from a talk with the Old 
Man,” Haskins began throatily. ‘‘ He told 
me to tell you that we have decided to 
pump a thousand tons of sea water in on 
top of that sand in the after hatch. That 
W iT sink the screw so that it can get a bite 
on the water. We're getting nowhere,” 

“Well, every man ought to take to the 
boats once in his life,” said Stark’s boy, “‘if 
only for the experience.” 

“Who talks of taking to the boats?” 
cried the chief. 

Stark looked at him thoughtfully, as if 
questioning his soul before shaping a can- 
did reply. His hair stood up like red fur 
and crackled when he put his sinewy square 
hand through it. He was full of force; full 
of fighting force 

“Personally I am ripe for anything,” he 
said slowly. ‘All I need is experience.” 

It was true that he would risk body and 
soul to wring one added drop of experience 
from this glorious if exacting profession, 

“You can't frighten me,” the chief re- 
plied heavily. But he sucked his lips in; 
for the words he had heard were not of good 
omen and Stark’s boy he knew in his heart 
was strong on seamanship. ‘I know well 
enough you are in no hurry,” he added 
with a ghastly grin. He stumbled out and 
slammed the door in their faces, 

“Skewered !"’ pronounced Elmer gravely. 

“Do you suppose he will do it?”’ queried 
the mate. “That would be nothing short 
of punishment for this ship. A man who 
would give her that sort of treatment 
would throw rocks at his grandmother.” 

**Ain’t he jest the man to think of pump- 
ing loose water into a ship’s hold for bal- 
last? I never heard of anything so foolish. 
He hasn't got what sense God gave to the 
goose * 

“Tt will make her as drunk as a lord in 
my opinion,” said the mate slowly. ‘She 
won't stand up under it. He'll whittle her 
righting levers down to stumps. It’s the 
luck of this ship. Worst of all, once it’s 
aboard there’s no pumping it out. The 
bilge pumps can’t suck it through that bed 
of sand aft and I wouldn't rig a siphon in 
this sea,” 

“Let's sleep on it.” 

“I know him. He weuld sink this ship 
if need be to keep me out of Sade’s arms,” 
cried the mate with a dangerous glitter in 
his eye. 

“What's the use of you hard-up Chris- 
tians lighting into each other like a 
thousand of brick the way you do?” said 
Elmer, 

“*He’s at it already,” hissed Stark’s boy, 
leaning forward with his ears cocked, 

All that night he heard the stroke of the 
sea pump like the pulse of blood in an 
over-driven artery. By morning the ship 
was overs. to the mad rush of a ey 
sand tons of sea water in the after hold. 
change had been effected in the period at 
her roll. It was lazier and more uncertain, 
Foaming cross seas laved her, every 
seventh wave dropping on the hatches. 
The screw was deeper sunk, that was true; 
but to offset this gain the wind began to 
get up again—ireful buckets of it. The wet 
cycle was on them again, chain lightning 


and a blue-black sea. Just after sunset, 
the chief officer got a sight of Vega, blazing 
over a puffy mass of viperous cloud, the 
wind then yelling on the beam and rapidly 
getting round ahead of them again. 

When he went into the Old Man’s office 
with the result of his observation George 
Haskins was lounging on the red divan. 
There were dark circles under his eyes; he 
looked as if he had not slept for a week. 

“‘Where do you put her?” he questioned 
feverishly. 

“Fifty-eight west longitude,” 
mate. 

“Way to the east’ard again,” groaned 
the engineer. ‘‘And breezing up again. 
Hear that Kingston suck when she rolls! 
He’s losing his vacuum again. There 
the fire pump on the other side. By gad, 
I’m glad I'm in this thing only for the du- 
ration of the wap! 

The captain, who was drawing pictures 
of what looked like old-fashioned spiral bed 
springs on the corner of his work chart, an- 
nounced suddenly: ‘‘We can cut off sixty 
miles by making for Newport,” executing 
with a flourish the tail of his theoretical 
cyclone. 

‘‘Bermuda will be dead south of us by 
to-morrow noon, sir,” said the mate, meet- 
ing the engineer's agonized gaze contemptu- 
ously. 

George Haskins, bending over the pilot 
chart of the North Atlantic, pricked his 
horny thumbs with the dividers, 

“Bermuda!"’ he groaned. ‘Anything 
but that! I hear they hoist oil aboard in 
barrels there.” He put a black thumb 
mark down on that island as if to blot it out 
of physical existence. 

The Old Man tapped the chart gently 
with his parallel rules. 

‘‘Bermuda,” he said, leaning forward. 
*‘T had let Bermuda get out of my mind al- 
together.” 

“T have never forgotten Bermuda for 
one instant,”’ returned the mate steadily. 
“And I can say this, sir: The weather 
conditions have been extraordinary for this 
time of year in this latitude. Unprece- 
dented! It would certainly be no disgrace 
to run to Bermuda. Have you noticed that 
the worst of these blows have come at us 
out of the north and west?” 

“That's true,” said the captain politely. 
‘You think that if we edge more to the 
south —" 

“It’s hard to say of course. But to go on 
until we are dead in the water, stone cold 
in the rooms, no steam, a whistling nor’- 
wester blowing us into a heap and then to 
yell for a tug—well, frankly, I wouldn’t 
like the look of that. No, for myself, I 
have never stopped thinking that Bermuda 
was going to be south of us in case of 
trouble. We have no sails, you know, and 
no towing lines either. To put out a sea 
anchor and wait would make us a fat piece 
of salvage; or next door to that.” 

It was true in every word. The Gulf 
Stream to a low-powered steamer steaming 
against it in the face of adversity like this 
was a sort of marine bad lands; and even if 
they should cut across it successfully an- 
other and worse surprise might be waiting 
for them on the other side of it—a tigerish 
nor’wester jumping down their backs as 
cold as ice and relentless as Fate. A plain 
perishing proposition, 

* As like as not,” said the Old Man, who 
was coming round to the demon theory of 
winds, “if I headed for Bermuda the wind 
would blow out of the south hard enough 
to snatch hair out of a bald man’s head.” 

“You said a mouthful that time,” mur- 
mured the chief, lifting and letting fall his 
big hands. His eyes were fixed on the vase- 
like proportions of the skipper’s spittoon, 
His voice fell on their ears as lonely as a 
bell sounded by action of the sea. 

“Still most of these winds have got round 
to the north and west of us before blowing 
hard,” insisted the mate. 

“That is true,” said the captain quietly. 
His calm face betrayed nothing of his pur- 
pose. 

“If he goes to Bermuda the ship is mine,” 
thought the mate. 

“If he goes to Bermuda the jig is up with 
me,” thought the engineer. 

ll three went out on deck together. In 
this short time the whole look of things had 
grown ominous. A high sea was already 
running, rocking higher with each gust. A 
misty radiance of spume was thrown out of 
those running chasms; they came close; it 
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EVERYTHING IN THE SHOP 
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was like looking down an open throat. The 
paar of the wind against the high free- 

oard of the empty ship kept her leaning 
down to starboard. 

The chief watched that rising sea with 
the sick horror of a man who sees his wound 
break out into a fatal bleeding. 

“I wouldn’t undertake to say what 
might happe n now if he loses his vacuum 
again,” he muttered between his teeth. 

Stark, colliding with Elmer in the saloon 
alleyway, hissed vengefully: “I have put 
a crimp in him this time. I said nothing 
but what was policy either.” 

They took the bridge together. An im- 
partial eye might have thought that it was 
no longer a case of gusts and semicyclones, 
but the great storm itself drooping over 
them with its black heart bent on slaughter. 
These white-crested, black-green legion- 
aries swarming to the assault out of the 
dirty snoring gulf knew no pause; and the 
Judkins grunted under the blows like a 
malleted ox. 

“This will take the gimp out of her! 
the old cadet howled into Stark’s ear. 

The Old Man put out his head to ask 
mildly: ‘‘ How is she on this heading?” 

“Comfortable,” answered Stark. 

Like the chief, they were unconsciously 
laying hold of words that nurses use with 
a sick patient. 

“‘ Tf the wireless brings forward a weather- 
warning slip, let me have it at once.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

The door of the chart room slammed. 

He meant to gamble on the weather then. 
If asouth wind was predicted he would hold 
on like grim death—that was plain—in the 
direction of Newport. But all the time the 
note of the northwest wind, rising, rising 
in their faces, hurled in their teeth frag- 
ments of elemental speech: “You would 
try to go to Newport, would you? Hey? 
Whee-ee-ee! You pitiful little bit of tin, 
I'll show you! I'll shoulder you! I’ll pick 
you up and throw you down again until 
your gizzard is loose. Try this one! Take 
that! Ha, hooroo! You shake, you shud- 
der, do you? That’s only a beginning! 
That's only a taste of what you will get if 
you keep on heading for Newport!” 

Elmer later told the Tall Stove Club, in 
conclave assembled: “She got well lathered 
that night. I never see such a limber ship 
either. She rode jest about like that buck- 
board that I used to drive over the Back 
Road to the station twice a day in my 
younger days. 'Twas teeter, teeter, teeter 
the whole blessed night.” 

Elmer had finally discovered to Stark's 
boy something mysterious in the run of the 
water along the stream line of the shi 
There was no regulation to the sea at all; 
and it seemed to him as if she kept stum- 
bling and falling down into some kind of 
chop hole. The ship didn’t rise, but the 
water fell away from her just the same as if 
you had poured it out of a pitcher from a 
second-story bedroom. 

“That’s queer; almighty queer,” Elmer 
said. “I don’t understand that.” And this 
very lack of understanding reflected more 
credit on his seamanship than complete 
understanding would have done. 

“There's no gainsaying it’sa dirty night,” 
he said about midwatch. 

Indeed, the black horizon was so dense 
that the dirty forepart of the ship shone 
snow white and spiritlike there, as if it had 
been picked clean. The Horace Judkins 
sobbed, panted, buckled; swung aloft in 
skillful and terrifying curves; sank—whirl- 
ing down like a bird with a crippled wing. 
She was in the grip of a white cyclone. The 
sea frothed under a discharge of giant hail- 
stones. It steamed in vast sheets. The 
arch of the sky was lost in the ugly nearness 
of the storm pocket. 

At its height Stark whirled on Elmer, 
shouting like a maniac. 

“Here’s our jinx back on us again!” he 
cried. ‘“‘This telemotor is on the blink. 
Wheel hard over and the helm amidships. 
She's falling off every minute.” 

The words were not out of his mouth 
when she received a jolt that staggered her 
like a short-arm jab from a well-conditioned 
pugilist. She reeled and wilted under it. 
The two officers flung out their arms and 
groped for stanchions. A sound went 
through her of things creeping, crawling, 
sliding, clumping over. Half a dozen acid 
drums in the forward hold were beating 
like a set of tom-toms in the hands of mad 
medicine men. 
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“‘T never see a ship with such a throw,” 
said Elmer. 

“She’s spilled the beans now,” returned 
the mate grimly. At a signal from the 
engine room he put his ear to the voice 
tube. 
“T’ve got to stop her!” yelled the chief 
from the bowels of the ship. “‘She’s rolled 
her Kingston out of water once too many 
for me. The condenser’s on the blink.” 

The Kingston valve is the ship’s sea 
connection—a hole in her plates near the 
turn of the bilge through which is sucked 
up the cold water necessary to condense the 
steam after it has done its work. It is toa 
ship what gills are toa fish. If it cannot be 
kept under water the ship gasps, flounders 
and eventually dies. 

“So that is his game,” the old cadet 
chortled, laying his hand on Stark’s shoul- 
der. ‘“He’s going to pretend that his 
engine’s gone back on him and yell for a 
tug on that ground. And then he won't 
need to open his mouth to the port authori- 
ties about the scarcity of oil, understand?”’ 

“T give him just five hours to fix his 
engine,”’ said Stark grimly. “It’s a case of 
pump or sink. I happen to know that 
those auxiliary pumps aren’t taking care of 
the water that’s coming in. I told you she 
was only basted together. The shearing 
stress is too much for these weak rivets 
when she hangs her weight out over.” 

“Tt’s all in a lifetime,’’ answered Elmer, 
“and it’s just another dollar for Sade, ac- 
cording to my way of looking at it. Let’s 
get out the two red globes. She’s not under 
command.” 

They rigged the twored lampsand hoisted 
them, one six feet above the other. This is 
not a distress signal. It signifies merely 
that the vessel displaying it cannot ma- 
neuver; the rules of the road are suspended 
and any oncoming ship has a duty to feel 
her way past as best she can. 

“See if the third mate is in the chart 
room!” yelled Stark. 

Elmer opened and shut the door quickly. 
No one was there, but the wireless operator 
had just deposited his slip containing the 
weather forecast for north and middle lati- 
tudes. A second slip was a pick-up from a 
ship four hundred miles south of Sandy 
Hook with three days’ coal and unable to 
make headway. Such are now the prob- 
lems of the sea. Sorely pummeled, from the 
heart of the storm she inquired of her owner 
whether she should keep on as she was go- 
ing and chance it, or turn tail and run for 
Bermuda. And somewhere in slippered 
ease her owner made up his mind, scrib- 
bled back an answer, put the cat outdoors 
and went to bed. 

Elmer leaned over the forecast slip with 
his mouth open and water from his wet 
oilskins running unheeded among the charts. 
The forecast was of south winds. 

Was Stark’s boy, then, to lose in spite of 
everything? So it seemed, for with this 
assurance of a change of wind in his fist 
the Old Man would never head her for 
Bermuda—that was certain. The Judkins 
would be in inside the thirty days and 
Stark’s boy would be dished. The local 
inspector would send him to sea again for 
more experience. 

“TI couldn’t think of a thing but those 
blue persuaders of Sade Haskins’,’”” Elmer 
later told the discreet members of the club, 
“and the disappointment there would be 
in them when she see Stark’s boy come 
marching home minus those marster’s pa- 
pers. Yes, sir, I would have given my eye- 
teeth to hand that young man in to her on 
a platter, and it begun to look as if it 
wasn’t forme to. But you know how quick 
a shift of wind will come.” 

Even as the old cadet stood cogitating, 
both lee and weather doors of the chart 
room were snatched open—the lee door by 
the third mate and the weather one by the 
chief in his working clothes. The draft 
thus created picked up the wretched slip of 
paper and whirled it into the night so 
swiftly over the third mate’s shoulder that 
no one noticed its flight. It was gone; and 
its absence would mystify nobody, because— 
owing.to atmospheric conditions—the Old 
Man had scarcely expected that anything 
would be picked up that night. 

“Tell the mate to come aft!” shrieked 
the engineer. 

Elmer used to pause and spit and ream 
his pipe out and say “That’s where the 
fun began” when he was telling this tale, 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Dependable as 
the Sun and Tide 


Nothing in the knowledge of man can alter 
the course of the sun and tide. With abso- 
lute certainty, and with irresistible force, 
they perform their functions with absolute 
regularity. 

So it is with magneto ignition —dependable 
as the sun and tide. 
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Racing cars, aéroplanes, the giant trucks of 
commerce and the high priced cars of luxury 
use magnetos—in fact, wherever extreme 
dependability is the test—there you will 
find the magneto, and usually a Splitdorf 
Magneto. 

Its easy starting, its instantaneous response to 
the throttle, its pick-up and get-away, its 
bull-dog tenacity and strength have made the 
Splitdorf Magneto the most dependable of 
the recognized dependable magneto systems. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
and he never thought he was well launched 
upon it till he had passed this point. 

“You didn’t say nothing about that 
weather report then, Elmer?” Zinie Shadd 
would interpose 

“Not a whimper. I said to myself: 
‘South winds is south winds, but silence 
is golden, as the Good Book says; and what 
they don’t know won't hurt them a particle; 
and it may do a certain young woman of 
my acquaintance a whole lot of good.’ 
There are times, Zinie, when you can't stop 
to think what you owe it to yourself to say, 
on account of what you owe other people.” 

It turned out that what was worrying the 
engineer was the behavior of the water he 
had so thoughtfully pumped into the after 
hold. They made their way through the 
engine room into the ‘tween decks. This 
oqnemng cargo space steamed like the crater 
of a volcano, where the cold sea water had 
vaporized by coming in contact with the 
warm engine-room bulkhead. The lining 
of the empty ship gleamed with sweat. At 
their feet a thousand tons of green water 
went frolicking 

“It looked to me like the bottom had 
dropped out of everything,’’ was Elmer's 
testimony on the subject 

This hold was divided on its bottom into 
two compartments by the shaft tunnel, 
whose arch, made of lapped-steel plates, 
just rose out of that mass of tumbling 
waters like the back of a sea serpent. In- 
side it revolved the shaft itself—the spinal 
cord of the ship, its life nerve. This tunnel, 
rising to a height of seven feet and dividing 
the water into two equal lakes, was now 
in Stark's opinion—all that kept the ship 
from turning over 

Heavy planks had been buttoned to the 
skin of the ship to protect her against cargo 
thrusts. This dunnage the loose water had 
lapped down; it charged this way and that 
and George Haskins was afraid it would 
ram his vent pipes. These pipes, which ran 
down into his fuel-oil tanks and allowed 
them to give off surplus gases, were vital 
If any one of them should be cracked salt 
water would rush down into the oil; it 
would form pockets there, the fires would 
die out under the boilers and the ruin of the 
ship would be complete 

Well, sir,” said Elmer, “there those 
two father and son, you might say — were, 
having a heated argument as to which one 
of them was to send his men down there to 
cover those pipes; and they got right up 
on their toes toward the larst of it--when 
the Judkins give an everlasting roll and 
down she went to starboard. It seemed to 
mé by the sound as if every dish in that 
ship must have gone, and there the water 
was pouring over that shaft tunnel in a 
steady stream 

“Now if that warn’t enough to trans- 
mogrify a man don’t say a word. I know I 
as good as give myself up for gone; and my 
best hope was that | was going to spend 
eternity singing round the throne. I see 
Pearl's face stand out just as plain, and 
seemed like she knew what a predicament 
I was in and was anxious to take a hand. I 
went right back to our wedding trip, stand- 
ing there on the little edge of nothing, and 
little things come back to me, don't you 
know one after another—that I hadn't 
thought of for years; like that time Pearl 
and | had our argument over which church 
to send the children to, for instance 

“And there she hung, and Stark's boy 
and George Haskins had their arms round 
each other’s necks like long-lost brothers, 
jest clinging on. Well, it was comical, I de- 
clare if it wasn't! I should have had to 
burst out in their faces if it hadn't been we 
were situated jest as we was. And right on 
top of that I heard this awful crash in the 
engine room. I haven't heard such a com- 
motion since that night the steeple on the 
Methodist church fell down into Aunt Sue’s 
back garden. 

“Stark's boy sings out, ‘You've rolled 
the engine out of its bed now and I hope 
you are satisfied.’ 

“*Now you can imagine what a start that 
would give a man, coming out of a clear 
sky. I went cold all over, the way a man 
will when somebody is walking on his grave. 
Old Haskins was mad as a wet hen, but he 
couldn't have told his knee from his elbow 
if anyone had arsked him. 

“Come to find out, it warn’t the engine 
that had gone. "Twas a bunch of spare 
bearings weighing thousands of pounds 
apiece that had shifted. Another twenty 


feet and they would have gone clean through 
the side of the ship and not made any more 
account of it than if it was so much tissue 
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paper. But along in there she begun to 


come back along, an inch to a time, but still , 


she had a scandalous list on her. It was nip 
and tuck there for a time, I can tell you. 
The skipper told me himself later that he 
was standing on his own door waiting, and 
he showed me the dent in the deck above 
that lovely-looking spittoon of his made 
ee up the starboard wall.” 

Elmer had in fact found the Old Man 
staring at the clinometer on ‘the flying 
bridge with a dubious eye. 

“We've got to get her tail up to this wind 
or over we go,” he said, catching sight of 
Mr. Higgins. He had already sent two of the 
mates and all the sailors into the forward 
holds in an effort to right the ship by 
shoveling the dry sand 
there to port. 

Her tail up to it? That 
would have her heading 
for Bermuda! Then the 
Old Man was still in igno- 
rant ‘e of these south winds. 

“How would it do for 
me to try my hand at a 
sea anchor?” inquired 
Elmer. 

“Good idea! Get the 
gun crew to help you,” 
snapped the Old Man de- 
cisively, “and take every- 
thing in sight.” 

The Horace Judkins in 
fact had begun to look 
like a seagoing one-hoss 
shay; and desperate rem; 
edies were quite in order 

Elmer grinned and 
waved his hand past his 
ear reassuringly. At a 
word from the com- 
mander of the armed 
guard the gun crew 
tumbled out of their fore- 
castle. Now the Bar- 
nacles, as they were 
affectionately called, had 
been the victims of an untimely 
accident. Their quarters were 
forward in the very nose of her. 
Every time she hung out over a 
head sea they were forced to 
grip their bowls of soup hard. 
A moment later plates and cups 
spun into the air like tiddledy- 
winks; but first they described 
a graceful flourish in the air as 
if the stem of the ship were the pen 
point of an old-fashioned scroll writer 
The last of these jolts, coming just be- 
fore the Judkins fell off into the trough 
of the sea, had flopped the fire extin- 
guisher out of its bracket. This perverse 
instrument, coming down bottom side 
up, played a generous stream of acid 
and bicarbonate of soda on them be- 
fore they could close with it. 

They were now as white as ghosts. 
Their clothes, their hair and even their 
eyebrows were white. 

“I'll be hogswizzled!” whistled the 
old cadet. “I’ve heard of hair turning 
white after one night’s work, but when it 
comes to a man’s pants getting in the 
same predicament, he must have been 
se are od!" 

‘If they ever get me aboard this wagon 
again,’ ’ growled the forward gun captain, 

“they got to burn the brush and sift the 
ashes to find me.” 

“Come on now, you hoodlums!” bel- 
lowed Elmer. “Into the main deck space 
with you and snake out that awning there 
is there! If it hadn’t been for yours truly 
it would have been at the bottom of the sea 
by now 

Elmer's glorious chance for working in 
the odds and ends was now at hand. The 
gun crew, with whoops of joy—for to those 
romantic souls even the prospect of being 
drowned by an overturn had in it some- 
thing gently pleasing—dashed through an 
iron door and picked up the awning where 
it lay like a limp python. 

“Take it adrift, boys!’’ sang out the old 
cadet lustily. He stroked the canvas with 
loving fingers. “‘Open it out! In with you 
again, all of you, and fetch out those 
broken booms! I’ll teach that boy to throw 
things away!” 

The Barnacles, who had had nothing to 
do for months on end but primp and soap 
their hides and shoot craps, now shouldered 
the enormous boom fragment with a rous- 
ing cheer; but the ship was just then heavy 
hit and fell away from them. A thousand 
devils of lead swarmed in that boom as the 
slant of the deck increased. The Barnacles 
tugged and strained, seeking rivet heads in 
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the deck with fervent heels; for nothing 
else stood between them and the deep sea. 
In half an hour they had all the broken 
cargo booms laid side by side on the canvas. 
hereupon Elmer called upon them for 
iron junk to throw in on top. The idea of 
the thing was this: The drag—thirty feet 
in length and shotted with iron—was to be 
towed astern, where it would float sub- 
merged. Since—if rightly weighted —it pre- 
sented no surface to the wind it followed 
that the empty ship would drift faster than 
the drag, and so would swing her stern to 
it and ride easily on a following sea. Such 
was the theory-——a theory which all seamen 
know and but few have put to the test with 
ocean-going vessels. 









The Barna- 
cles brought 
pieces of chain, 
broken castings, 
By Midnight a length of pip- 
the Wind ing. It was not 
Had Crawled enough. 
Round te Due West anda 6 Go into the 
Head Sea Had Developed machine shop 
and bring out 
what you find!” roared Elmer. Rain was 
falling again; his Barnacles were barely 
visible through hanging sheets of water. A 
blow on the port side like a mine blast was 
succeeded by a brilliant explosion of white 
foam amidships. A trembling of her plates 
with their love-tap rivets succeeded, which 
warned the old cadet that he had no time 
to lose if he meant to get her out of the 
trough any other way than bottom side up. 

The chief roared like a bull at that inroad 
on his possessions, but the Barnacles heeded 
him not. They tore down spare parts from 
the walls; they seized up giant spanners; 
they all but plucked up the lathe by its 
iron roots. 

“This ain’t no time to be treading on 
eggshells with the engineers,” cried Elmer. 
“Thank your lucky stars, George, if I don’t 
go to picking junk off the main engine. 
Maybe another time you will think twice 
before you fatto a ship full of loose water. 
You got a lot to answer for, George, here 
and hereafter. 
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He swung out on deck again to direct the 
swathing of his junk in the canvas. He 
parceled it neatly with a series of marling 
hitches; he bent on a bridle, and leading 
the eight-inch line through a stern chock 
he watched his chance, brought it back in 
on deck and took it through the bridle. 
The body of the drag and the bridle now 
made an equal-sided triangle, thus making 
certain that the drag would lie in the water 
od a angles with the line of the ship’s 


Nothing remained but to drop the enor- 
mous packet in the water. 

But while all this was going forward, the 
captain—wrestling with the leaky tele- 
motor—had by chance collided with the 
wireless house and learned at first hand 
that south winds were in order. 

“South winds!” he cried joyfully. 
“Why, if we put that drag out forward 
instead of aft and get her head up to 
the wind we can still go to Newport. 
Get him to carry it forward, Mr. Stark. 
If he drops it out aft we'll have to go 
to Bermuda, willy-nilly.” 

The mate, fresh from the 
sand heaps forward, leaped 
aft. He was thinking of the 
ship’s fortune altogether, not 
at all of his. The sight that 
met his eye was strange. 
Somewhere above and beyond 
the weather rail twirled a 
monstrous shape—the drag it- 
self—hanging by a cargo hook 
and whip and upheld with all 
the power of a winch and 
twenty-five struggling Bar- 
nacles. And sitting astride the 
drag, well out beyond the 
howling weather fence, a 
human figure was to be de- 
scried. It was the old cadet, 
the very same whom Stark’s 
boy’s young woman had con- 
secrated with a kiss. His 
sou’wester jammed down to 
windward and one elbow 
crooked round the flexible wire 
whip, which seemed to descend straight 
from heaven with the rain, but actually 
dropped from the tip of a boom now 
curved like the stem of a church warden, 
Elmer was staving off his device from 
the rigging of the after mast with a 
fire ax. 

Now he muttered to himself and again 
he roared orders to the deck, and the Bar- 
nacles stared upward, their ears cupped 
in rain-soaked hands, and made subtle 
gestures to convey to him that he was 
understood. 

“On the winch! Now! Give her the 
steam! Ha! Put the screws to her, 
boys! Another little inch and she’s ours! 
Sway together now!’ 

He stood up toexhort them more forcibly; 
he flailed his arms; toppled, seized the 
giant hook with both hands, still gripping 
the ax under his arm. At this moment the 
stentorian tones of the mate fell on his ear 
through the storm. It was no louder than 
the voice of a wandering gnat, but he heard: 

“Vast heaving there!” 

And in a flash Elmer understood. That 
weather forecast had become ship’s news. 
The Old Man, trusting to those south 
winds, was going to stick the drag out at 
the eyes of her and head the ship for New- 
port. 

The cargo hook was hooked into a strap 
of four-inch rope which went round the 
body of the drag at its middle point. All 
but lost to view in a gust of rain Elmer 
muttered “‘Kismet, hey?” lifted up his 
ax and’ brought it down upon the strap 
with all the force at his command. 

Stark’s boy saw the drag, as if fleeing the 
sound of his voice, fall into the sea bodily. 
The old cadet was still astride it. 


“Of course I was all right,’’ Elmer ex- 
esa a couple of hours later when he was 

aving luncheon with Stark’s boy in the 
saloon. “‘Just as much so as if I was sitting 
in my own back parlor. I had a bowline 
round me at the time, but I hadn’t taken 
the time to fasten it anywheres. It come 
assuch asurprise. Who would have thought 
that that strap would have parted the way 
it did? New four-inch stuff too. It’s a 
mystery.” 

“It’s a miracle to me you didn’t drown,” 
said the mate. “‘Why, when I got back 
there I saw white water jumping up twenty 
feet over the after-gun platform and the 
deck shook so my teeth knocked together 
in my head.” 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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“Best for every purpose” 


Grinnell driving gloves mean 
| cool, comfortable hands 





UCCESSFUL glove making demands expert knowl- 
\” edge of the exacting requirements of the specific 
purpose for which a glove is made. 


When you drive your car you must have the utmost 
comfort in your hands. You must have gloves which 
are easy and smooth in fit, along with handsomeness 
in appearance. 


We illustrate the Grinnell driving glove style 4830-B that 
earns the hearty approval of its wearer for coolness, comfort 
and durability. Tiny, dust-proof perforations on the back 
provide ventilation—they mean cool hands. Re-inforced 
where the most strain will come, cut and sewn by masters of 
their craft, they have many other special features which add 
to their attractiveness and value. 


They have sixty-two years of experience behind them, and 
like every pair of Grinnell gloves they typify faithful insistence 
upon the little betterments which make up lasting quality. 








Made in velvet coltskin that wears like iron, yet is soft, 
pliable and comfortable. Washable in soap and water, 
or gasoline, dries out like new—guaranteed not to 
shrink, peel, crack or harden by wear. Come in smoke 
or black color; also made in black domestic and 
imported capes. 


The Grinnell trademark is a guarantee of quality—the honor 
mark of good gloves. See that it is on the gloves you buy. 
Style 4830-B is only one of the 900 styles of Grinnell gloves 
for men, women, boys and girls—for dress, work and play 
every one made to the exacting Grinnell quality standard. 


For “‘rip-proof”’ dress or driving gloves ask for “Grinnell Ultra- 


Sewn Gloves.” 









1919 Glove Book Free 
mailed to you on request. Select the Grinnell gloves you want; if your dealer 


} The 1919 Grinnell Glove Booklet, showing styles for men, women and children, | 
hasn't them, he will gladly order a pair for your inspection. | 
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(Est. 1856) 
25 Broad Street, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S. A. 









Blucher Pattern 


For men and boys 












For men, boys, 
youths, women, 
misses and children 












Scout Pattern 


Unlined — for men, 
boys and youths 





Regular Pattern bm 





Hood Wurkshus are Equipped with 
Hood Patented Pneumatic Heels 






Outside View Inside View 


Light and Comfortable —Walk on 








Hood Warkshes make the heaviest 


labor easier. Cool and comlortable 
with springy Pneamatic Heels 





Air 











Walk all day in Hood Werkshas— 
the patented Pneumatic Heels prevent 
tired feet. 
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Built for Heavy Service with Tire-Tread Soles 
and Pneumatic Heels. $2.50 to $3.00 a Pair 


By “heavy service’ we mean a 
shoe so constructed as to defy the 
roughest, toughest, hardest wear. 


Yet it’s a comfortable, foot-resting 
shoe made on the Munson Army last. 


Hood Wurkshus enable you to walk 
for miles—or stand on your feet all 
day—without experiencing pinched, 
aching, blistered feet. 


Think of such shoe value as this for 


$2.50 to $3.00 a pair: 


Tire-tread soles made tough and 
pliable by the same process used 
in the manufacture of Hood tires. 


Patented Pneumatic Heels — found 
only on Hood shoes — give comfort 
to the feet, make walking a pleasure. 


Uppers of tough, brown, mail-bag 
duck with an inner lining of lighter 


duck. 





Leather-topped fibre inner soles 
which protect the feet and prevent 
drawing. 


A specially constructed resilient box 
toe which keeps its shape. 


Every part of the shoe literally 
welded into one sturdy, long-wear- 
ing piece under a heavy pressure 
of live steam — the “ Hood Pressure- 
Cure Process.” 


That’s why Hood Wurkshus never 


rip, split or come apart. 


It’s a shoe you'll wear and wear 
and wear. Then say to yourself: 
“That’s an honest shoe. It’s given 
me more than my money's worth.” 


Ask your dealer for Hood Wurk- 
shus. If he hasn't them, we will 
tell you where you can get them. 


Free Booklet Mailed on Request 


Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 























soles on Hood Warkshes 
prevent slipping. problem. 


Warkshes solve the bey's footwear 


On the lawn or im the garden, Hood 


Built to “stand the gaff,” Hood 
Warkshus mean cool, rested feet all 


For golfing or tramping, the Paeu- 

matic Heels, tire-tread soles and 

day long. pliable duck uppers make Hood 
Warkshes ideal. 
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(Conctuded from Page 110) 

“*Well, I did drop astern plaguey fast, 
if anyone should arsk you, and I snuffed up 
brine right and left fora time. That endless 
whip that I had bent on saved the day, I 
guess. I know as soon as you had hauled 
that oil bag out to the block and it begun 
to shed oil on those troubled waters, I 
begun to breathe easier. What did the Old 
Man say when he see what had happened?” 

‘“*He wanted to know if we had materials 
for another drag,”’ said Stark’s boy thought- 
fully, “‘and I had to tell him no. 

“You done just right,”’ said Elmer. “TI 
put just about everything in the shop into 
that one, including myself. Why, I knew 
how this ship had all along been lame on 
the luck end of it, so I dropped my lucky 
dollar in with the rest of that junk, and 
that couldn’t be done twice. It was an old 
Chinese-chop dollar and I set a lot of store 
by it too. Well, I have bought wind before 
now by chucking a half dollar overboard in 


because of a finer texture. The he beast 
might cling to the bleeding tissue with 
pulpy lips to nourish his materialized entity; 
the she thing would suck at the soul itself to 
cloy her appetite. 

To make his terror more concrete, here 
was Olga lying unconscious across the 
table; but her presence there and utter 
helplessness yet served to steady his nerve 
while adding to his fear. He was bewildered 
too; could not grasp the situation. If ever 
foul purpose was stamped on the simulacra 
of human faces it was on those of this 
couple, and Phineas could not see why. 
There did not seem to be enough at stake, 
sufficient warrant for their venom. He now 
believed that their motive in luring Olga 
away and getting Karakoff out of the apart- 
ment was not to search for evidence but 
merely for the sake of loot, and so far as the 
blue stone was concerned Phineas knew 
enough about minerals to be convinced that 
it could not possibly have any considerable 
value. It did not even look like good 
enamel, being dull and muddy and full of 

flaws. 

All of this went through Phineas’ brain 
like, three swift consecutive flashes of a 
moving picture—the instinctive sense of 
deadly danger; anguish of dread for Olga, 
who might, he thought, be dying; perplex- 
ity about the motive of these two denizens 
of slime. Then he acted, and so quickly as 
to take even their unhallowed acuteness by 
surprise. 

He sprang back, whipped out his pistol 
and held it muzzle upward, ready to cut 
down on either one of them. 

*“One shot,” said he, ‘‘and the police will 
have you both. Your plan has failed.” 

A swift look passed between the two. 
Then Patricia laughed. 

‘Listen to our boy scout! My little 
Phoebe, do you think that we are thieves?” 

“T don’t think anything about it. I 
know that you are thieves. You may be an 
agent of the French Secret Service and a 
journalist and Lord knows what besides. 
Allthat won’tsave you. You have poisoned 
Olga. If she dies you go to the chair. If 
she recovers you may go free. Now get 
out!” 

““How nice of you to let us go, my 
Phoebe.” 

“Stand still. I shall now count ten, and 
if you are still here when I finish I shall kill 
you both. The first shot will bring the 
police. If there is no shot you are free to 
go. Pass round the table, monsieur, and 
go out the door. Mademoiselle will follow 
you. Now start. One—two : 

“Fool! Idiot!’ 

““Three—four ——” 

‘Give me that piece of enamel and we 
will go. It has no value.” 

“Five ‘ 

“We want it for evidence against one 
who has betrayed us,” snarled the man. 

“Six sa 

Quivering like one in the premonitory 
aura of a convulsion the count moved 
round the table. Phineas stepped back to 
let Patricia pass. Her step was steady. 
The man stopped. 

““Go on!” hissed Patricia. ‘“‘ The imbecile 
will shoot!” 

“Seven — 

They cheused the salon. 

“Bight ind 
The count flung open the door. 
“Nine — 








a calm, so I didn’t see any harm in trying 
to buy it off in a storm. So what did the 
Old Man say then?” 

“*He wanted to know if we could get the 
thing back out of the water and I told him 
no,” continued Stark’s boy. 

“And you were right again. Nor all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t in a sea like that. So then what 
occurred? 

“‘Why, the Old Man says, ‘The devil of 
it is we’re headed for Bermuda.’”’ 

“That’s the unfortunate part of it, 
agreed Elmer. 

““So we’re shaping the course for Ber- 
muda,” concluded Stark’s boy. “‘He would 
never try to force her round into this sea 
with the foolish rig we have got for a steer- 
ing gear, and we are leaking too bad to hang 
on here. She has lost a peck of rivets this 
one watch.” 

“You got to take off your hat to Chris- 
topher Columbus,”’ mused Elmer. ‘I don’t 
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kriow how he done it in that little contrap- 
tion of his. So now Sade has got to suffer 
in silence another week of Sundays.” 

The mate’s eye glistened with a stern and 
joyful light. He bent toward Elmer mas- 


terfully. 
“The best of it is, Haskins has knuckled 
under,” he whispered. “‘He was just in 


here saying, ‘I guess the girl will be glad to 
see us this time.’ Wouldn’t you call that 
throwing up the sponge?”’ 

“*T would call that biting the dust.” 

“Things have fallen out just the way 
you predicted somehow. I am as good as 
master of this ship this minute. Master!” 
Stark’s boy looked round him with wonder 
in his eye and added: 

‘Without knowing it you did me quite 
a favor by taking that cold bath just when 
you did.’ 

Elmer looked earnestly at the mate across 
ared-and-white checkered tablecloth strewn 
with jelly, cheese and coffee grounds. 


DUDS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


He passed through. Patricia followed, 
turned on the threshold and favored Phineas 
with a terrible smile. 

“A bientét, mon ami. 
again.” 

She went out. Phineas slammed shut 
the door and sprang aside in case of a bullet 
through it. But no shot was fired. He 
waited a moment, heard the front door 
slam, then stepped to the salon window and 
looked out. Their two dark figures were 
moving down the street in the direction of 
the car which he had seen on the next 
block. Patricia looked up and waved her 
hand. 

“‘Good night,”’ she called. 

Weak of knee and the lights dancing 
before his eyes Phineas went to Olga and 
lifting her as best he could half dragged her 
into the salon, where he laid her on the 
divan. Though it was evident that she was 
profoundly drugged her condition did not 
impress him as alarming, for there was color 
to her lips, her hands were not too cold, and 
the action of her heart and her breathing 
were labored but fairly strong. 

Phineas loosened all that might hamper 
respiration, then covered her with asteamer 
rug and her long fur coat and opened the 
windows. 

He hunted fora ehetihinnie but there was 
none in the apartment. Naturally he 
wished to avoid publicity and did not dare 
leave the place for a minute’s time. It was 

,0ssible that the pair, whom he had bluffed 
into nonresistance by his threat of the 
police, might suspect this and slink back. 
Unquestionably they had some vital reason 
for wishing to get possession of that curious 
chunk of enamel, though this could not 
have been their motive in drugging Olga, 
who had been told by Simondson, the 
society pawnbroker and expert in precious 
gems, that it was of no appreciable value. 

It was probable, Phineas thought, that 
Patricia had found reason to suspect Kara- 
koff as being the head of the smuggling 
system and the person who had been in 
Durand’s room and carried off the precious 
contents of the safe. She may have rea- 
soned that he would not be apt to place 
these with the listed articles of his stock in 
the big safe of the store, but in his private 
one upstairs. The scheme, then, was pvre 
and simple burglary. She herself would 
stay in the apartment with Olga, force 
champagne upon the girl, persuade her later 
that they had both drunk too much, while 
the “ count,” an expert cracksman no doubt, 
furnished with Olga’s latch key, would go 
through Karakoff’s dwelling. Perhaps also 
they had hoped to find this chunk of enamel, 
on which they seemed to place such value, 
with the other loot. Olga’s possession of 
it at that moment might have been mere 
accident. 

Convinced that this must’ be the true 
solution Phineas felt infinitely relieved. For 
in sucha case Patricia would have been care- 
ful not to drug Olga dangerously. A fresh 
inspection of the girl seemed to corroborate 
this. She looked and breathed more like a 
lovely sleeping child than a person under 
the influence of a powerful narcotic. There 
was an exquisite infantile quality in her 
face which stirred Phineas deeply; roused 
his fine protective instincts and a sort of 
tenderness. This was the second time that 
he had stepped between this girl and harsh 
usage. It gave him a curious proprietary 
sense. 


We shall meet 


It occurred to him as he watched her 
slow breathing that perhaps he ought to be 
making some effort to revive her, slapping 
and shaking and forcing strong coffee down 
her throat. But common sense prevailed. 
As long as her condition remained good, 
why not leave her in peace to sleep off the 
drug as much as possible? He had not the 
slightest intention of running the risk of 
leaving the place until broad daylight with 
life and movement in the streets. His 
strategic position was all that could be de- 
sired. From where he sat at Olga’s side 
nobody could enter that little apartment 
without his official safe-conduct. 

Two hours passed. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood a clock struck three. Olga’s 
condition was unchanged, so far as Phineas 
could ascertain. Her breathing was a little 
longer, less labored. He drew back the 
coverings and laid his ear over her heart. 
It was pumping along like a good little 
motor. Phineas felt her hands and feet. 
The latter seemed cold to his touch, so he 
went into the kitchenette, heated some 
water on the gas stove, filled the champagne 
bottles and placed them where they would 
do some real good. Then with the Yankee 
practicality which was his birthright he 
proceeded to make some coffee that would 
have curled the hair of a Javanese, and ate 
the grilled sardines. 

He put on his overcoat and sat down at 
Olga’s side to wait for the day. This did 
not prove tedious because he had for con- 
templation the beautiful girl and his not 
unpleasant thoughts. Studying the per- 
fect childish face with solicitude he was 
inclined to think that Olga might have 
passed gently from the influence of the 
narcotic into a natural sleep; precisely as 
Patricia had intended, perhaps. She did 
not look like a person drugged and Phineas 
did not believe that it would be difficult to 
rouse her when the time came. 

This vigil began to have a curious effect, 
the drawing out of a newborn tenderness. 
There is something in the bedside watching 
of a stricken person which does this to one 
of kindly soul. The physician has it, and 
the nurse. The “buddy” feels it keenly; 
even an enemy may feel it for a stricken foe 
whom humanity forbids him to abandon to 
his fate. It is perhaps the strongest of all 
instincts next to the maternal, and for the 
simple reason that itapproachesthat. Often 
it leads to love, parental, filial or that which 
makes the world go round. 

It was perhaps a combination of all three 
which now began to stir and burgeon in 
Phineas. He had been really stirred by 
Olga’s naive declaration, because he could 
not help but feel its absolute sincerity. 
Coming at that time when nearly disil- 
lusioned of previous taken-for-granted ideas 
on friendship it was as though on passing 
from the interment of something he had 
felt to be immortal a strange child had 
offered him a rose. 

He had not taken the flower, but neither 
had he declined it. Olga had kept it for 
him. Ina way she had offered it again that 
night when in her growing distress she had 
turned her hand upward to clasp his, and 
this curious object which seemed to have 
been on the verge of precipitating slaughter 
had slipped into it. “Oh, Phaebe—I- | 
feel so queer.” The plaintive appeal had 
probably saved them both, nerved Phineas 
to strong action, banished his dread of 
devils like an exorcism. 
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“Tf you ain’t your mother all over 
a A murmured. 

And I got the satisfaction of knowing 
that I didn’t lift my hand to hold her 
back,” said the mate. ‘‘My conscience is 
clear.” 

“Well, that’s the great thing, when all 
is said and done.” 

‘But it was certainly a narrow squeak 
for me. If you had only so much as sus- 
picioned that we were going to get south 
winds you wouldn't have been such a sap- 
head as to stick that drag out aft, would 
you, Elmer?” 

“‘It does seem as if I would have known 
enough not to--if the circumstances had 
been explained out to me,” mused the old 
cadet. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Stark’s boy. 

**So was the Song of Solomon,” replied 
Elmer in a reverie. ‘‘ But in my opinion it’s 
jest another case of where the price has 
changed on horseshoes.” 


’ 


What sort of talisman could this thing 
be? Phineas took it from his pocket and 
examined it curiously. Patricia, that she 
werewolf whom that afternoon he had in 
his simplicity endowed with the soul of 
Javert, had said that it was the shackle ina 
chain of evidence against a traitor. 

Be that as it might the turbid coagulum, 
which looked like the slag from a crucible 
of enamel, was not much of a shackle. It 
struck Phineas that such a thing of no 
beauty but containing potentialities of mis- 
chief had better be destroyed. 

He took out his pocketknife and trying 
the point of a blade found that it scratched 
to steel, with some difficulty, where appar- 
ently impure. He gave it a smart tap with 
the back of the knife. A tiny spicule 
chipped off. No precious stone could be 
scratched by steel or laminate from a slight 
rap. He cupped the thing in the hollow of 
his hand and dealt it a smarter blow. The 
lacquerlike stuff shivered on the surface, 
split off in flakes from a harder nucleus 
beneath. He rapped it again, and the blue 
muddy cortex seemed to exfoliate, to peel 
away; and as it did so there flashed from 
his palm a pale blue lambent flame 

It flared in his eyes—pure, dazzling, 
incandescent, like the freed soul embodied 
in millions of tons of inanimate matter 
concentrated in a glorious gem. Dazed, 
bewildered, almost frightened, he gripped 
at it, turning its many facets, and tongues 
of fire leaped out between his fingers. 
Dominating them was the blue, but won- 
drous tones and overtones of blue, which 
ran a chromatic scale undreamed of by 
artists. And the stored fire had taken a 
mountain, a voleano to produce 

Phineas stared at this prodigy aghast. 
He recognized it from the description given 
him by its legitimate owner. Rosenthal too 
had given him its quality 

“Tf you should r-reach up in der sky some 
br-right night in der tropics, and haui down 
a star vat tinkles long blue tongues of 


flame —vell, that is the Sultana! 


xXxIT 
VERY beautiful dawn was breaking on 
the artificial crags of Manhattan. The 
late-winter sunrise was a little slow to in- 
vade South Grove Street Perhaps it felt 
that there was still plenty of time in that 
quarter, 

Olga stirred bene ath her furs Phineas 
cocking his head alertly caught a murmur 
to the effect that she was not yet re: ady for 
her coffee. The words were Spanish, but he 
understood S telling Karakoff's 
Filipino butler that he was bringing her 
Phineas had shut the win- 
apartment was redolent 


he was 


coffee too soon 
dows and Patricia's 


of coffee; fifty-tifty coffee which is to ay, 
half coffee, half water, by bulk 

Phineas smiled and § hoved his automatie 
back into his pocket. Since undres ing the 
Sultana and gazing impassioned on her 


nudity he had sat the rest of the morning 
with his pistol in hand, rather expecting an 
attack by storm. ‘This not having hap- 
pened he had come to the conclusion that 
croo} vere Teal y coward at heart 

Olga turned on her side, opened her eyes 
in a deliberate way and stared at Phineas as 


t urprised to see him there 


though not at all 
This to the intelligent observer 
to indicate that he had been the companion 
of her dreams. Patricia's drug must have 
been potent and swift of action, but pure, 


would seem 
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for it left no trace of lethargy or mental con- 
fusion. Naturally enough the girl gazed 
round the room in considerable astonish- 
ment and, as her faculties cleared, with a 
good deal more of this at Phineas, who 
smiled at her cheerfully. 

“ Phaxbe—what’s happened to me?” 

“Drink this and I'll tell you. How do 
you feel?” 

“AN right But everything looks a little 
blurred and there’s a queer, sweetish taste in 
my mouth. It seems as if I'd been asleep a 
week.”’ A crimson flush ¢rept up into her 
face. “‘I had the most wonderful dreams— 
beautiful places; and flowers and every- 
thing in pright gorgeous colors; and— 
and “ 

She stopped, let fall her eyes, looked sud- 
denly abashed 

“Go wash out that taste and bathe your 
face and then drink this coffee,” said 
Phineas. “Then I'll tell you all about it.” 

Olga obeyed. ‘‘Hashish,” thought 
Phineas to himself. He had once read 
something about the action of cannabis 
indica and remembered the mention of 
pleasurable color dreams and the sense 
of long elapsed time as the most pro- 
nounced effects of the drug. Trust 
Patricia to administer something subtle 
and out of the ordinary. No crude and 
dangerous knockout drops for this fin- 
ished artist in crime 

When Olga returned he saw that she 
was in the grip of an overwhelming em- 
barrassment. As the girl saw it she must 
have succumbed to the champagne, 
spent the night on the divan in drunken 
sleep with Phineas acting as special 
attendant, Patricia being evidently 
called away on some imperative errand. 
Shame overpowered her, filled her eyes 
with tears of mortification. She felt 
that Phineas was lost to her forever. But 
he did not leave her long in distress. 

“Cheer up, Olga. It’s not your fault. 
That rotten pair doped your cham- 
pagne. They are crooks, expert thieves 
and safe breakers. Their object was to 
get you and your father out of the 
apartment so as to gothrough it. Rosen- 
thal saw you leave the theater with them 
and wised us up over the phone. I was 
with your father at the time and guessed 
that the Melton woman had brought 
you here.” 

* Pheehe!” 

“Yes. When you went down and out 
I marched them off at the point of a 
gun. They wanted that chunk of enamel 
too ad 

‘But why?” 
“They knew what it really was. 
Look!” 

He reached in his pocket, held out 
his hand, the great diamond filling its 
palm. The early sun rays were gathered 
to the heart of the luminous crystal, 
there to be concentrated and intensi- 
fied and shot out in flashing bands of 
cerulean blue. And close about it a 
rnimbus glowed and quivered with a pal- 
pitating light, as though the wondrous 
gem were living and breathing, and 
seemed to say: “Look on my naked 
beauty with care to your soul, for I am 
the Sultana.’ 

Olga shrieked. “What is it? Oh, 
Phoebe what is that? The Sul- 
tana 

“Yes. I think it must be the Sultana, 
the big blue diamond Rosenthal gave 
to the Mz arquise d’Irancy as a wedding 
present, which was taken from her by 
the German officer. Some body dipped 
it in enamel or fused it over with co- 
balt or something of the sort. I tapped 
it with my knife and thestuff crac sked off 
like the shell of a hazelnut. This is 
what these beasts were after—no doubt 
what brought the Melton woman over 
here. They got on the trail of it in 
some way, suspected that it was in your 
father’s possession. If they had thought I 

was going to find out what it was some 
of us would never have got out of here 
alive. How did you happen to come here 
with them?” 

“Miss Melton was in the Simondsons’ 
theater party last night. She knew them 
in London. In the first entr’acte the Count 
de Vallignac came into the box and she in- 
troduced him. They were all going for 
supper afterward, but I said that I was not 
fee ‘ling very well and asked to be excused.” 

“Wl hy?” 

“Because I had heard papa ask a mes- 
senger if the gentleman was at the hotel, 
and | thought that perhaps you might be 
coming. 
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“Kid! Well, what then?” 

“Miss Melton said that she had to leave 
as soon as the play was over and that she 
would drop me on the way. Then the count 
met us in the foyer and offered to take us in 
his car. Just as we left she asked if I would 
mind coming here first, as she was anxious 
to see if there was any message for her, and 
I couldn’t very well refuse. They insisted 
on a bite to eat and a glass of champagne. 
The rest you know.” 

Phineas nodded. “Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar about the champagne?” 

“Yes. It seemed very sweet and fizzy, 
but I didn’t like to criticize. I thought it 
must be rather poor wine. Oh, Phaebe— 
what if you hadn’t come!” 

“Nothing would have happened to you, 
my dear. They were after the Sultana and 
would have got away with it.’ 

“Isn't it wonderful? Oh, dear!”” Her 
voice grew plaintive. “And now I suppose 
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colorful joy dreams. She made rather a 
distracting vision of loveliness herself, sit- 
ting there on the edge of the divan in 
décolleté evening gown under the cold and 
critical examination of a frigid March 
dawn. Phineas certainly found something 
about her which laid upon him the imper- 
ative demand for a great deal of immediate 
care. 
¥xUT 

HE tall clock in Karakoff’s study voiced 

the full Westminster chimes, then sol- 
emnly struck six. To the dealer it sounded 
like the knell of such real happiness as up to 
this time life had held for him. His chin 
sank upon his chest. 

Over against him ina great prelate’s chair 
loomed the huge figure of the Baron de 
Rosenthal—massive, incongruous, almost 
grotesque in his immaculate evening dress, 
with the enormous and impassive face of 
some ferocious pagan idol set like an 

















“What De You Mean by Coming Here at This Time?’ She Cried. “I Thought I Made 
it Plain This Afternoon That I Wished Never to See You Again!" 


you think me more of a helpless little fool 
than ever!” 

“I think you are a darling.” 

““What?”’ 

“That seems to be the word. I’ve been 
giving it a good deal of thought for the last 
five or six hours. It is also very certain 
that though your father may love you to 
death he takes rotten poor care of you. He 
does not know how. You ought to have a 
nurse—or a husband, and quick!” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

Olga’s breathing would have alarmed 
Phineas if she had still been under the in- 
fluence of Indian hemp. But her trouble at 
that moment was some far more potent 
elixir in the disturbance of time values and 


ancient ivory mask above a vast expanse of 
snowy shirt front. From the slow-burning 
end of his long black cigar a tenuous thread 
of smoke rose straight as a plumb line, to 
dissipate about his immobile head like in- 
cense burned before a joss. 

Karakoff raised his pale haggard face and 
looked at this silent comforter. “‘You’re a 
mighty good sort to stick it out with me, 
baron,” said he, “ but really you had better 
go back to your hotel and turn in. There’s 
nothing now but to wait.’ 

“Den let us vait. Everyt’ing comes to 
him who vaits. I haf tried it and it is so. 
I do not mind vaiting. I like you, and I am 
sorry for you. I hate to see a good man go 
\ rong—and den find it out so late.” 
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“What could they possibly have wanted 
of her?”’ Karakoff demanded for the twen- 
tieth time. ‘‘Her maid says she wore no 
valuable jewels.”” He passed his hand 
across his eyes. “Plunkett was wrong. 
Nobody has been here, and God knows they 
had time enough while we were scouring 
Bay Ridge. We were certainly followed, 
and it must have been repor 

“Do not despair, my friendt. I have 
mooch fait’ in this young man. He may 
haf put their business on the blink. He iss 
a good poy 

“He pn A always have telephoned—if 
he was still alive.” 

“He is all r-right. I feel it in my bones. 
Dose Amer-rican poys like him are more 
hard to kill than er-rooks like dis scum of 
Chu-Chu’s. My yoong friend Dallas was like 
him— and Fr-rankClamart. I should vorry.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better call up 
police headquarters?” 

“No. You do not vant dem arrested. 
You have not’ing certain on dem—and 
you do not know what dey may or may 
not have on you. Vait.”’ 

“This waiting will drive me mad.” 

“Gif Ploonket time. Py chingo, that 
poy is not the fool he looks. It vas my 
fault. I should haf stopped t’em. But 
I did not know. I suspected you. Be- 
sides, I haf made a life study of minding 
my own business.” 

Karakoff groaned. ‘‘That’s what 
comes of getting tangled up in dirty 
work. And Plunkett and I tossing 
bouquets back and forth and discussing 
plans for the future, all so couleur de rose. 
‘You don’t suppose that chunk of enamel 
Olga took to show Simondson could 
have had anything to do with it?” 

Rosenthal’s tufty eyebrows went up 
an inch or so. “‘I do not see how. You 
say it looked like der skum off a cru- 
cible? No. It was somet’ing else. 
Listen!” 

There came the noise of an opening 
door—the frent door. Karakoff sprang 
to his feet. Somebody had entered the 
ante-chamber. There was a low rippling 
laugh, a subdued but joyous’ laugh. 
Karakoff gave a cry. 

“Olga! 

He tetewed on his feet, lurched for- 
ward. Rosenthal did not move. He sat 
there as passive as the Daibutsu Buddha 
at Kamakura, but his mottled eyes twin- 
kled and the deep scorings of his harsh 
features were marvelously softened. 

“Papa, dear—yes, we are both here. 
It’s all right. I’ve had a nuit blanc he. 
They drugged me. But Phoebe 

She rushed forward and was ee 
in the strong arms of her repentant 
parent. 

They went into the study, where 
Rosenthal, not moving from his throne, 
examined them with twinkling eyes. 

“Vell, my poy, and vat haf you to 
report? Haf you slaughtered Chu- 
Chu’s familiar? And Mademoiselle 
Eut’anasie?”’ 

““Mademoiselle what, baron?” 

“That is her petit nom in the under- 
vorld. Miss Happy Death. I haf 
looked her up. I sent some cables to 
my old fr-riendt, Frank Clamart, of 
Paris. I t’aught she vas a cr-rook, 
and I vas r-right. I am_ not alvays 
r-right any more, because I am getting 
old and lazy, but I haf still a flair fora 
cr-rook.”’ 

“Have you a flair for a treasure, 
baron?”’ 

The big mottled eyes twinkled more 
than ever. ‘I t’ink so. To look at you 
two kids I vould say you had found 
one.” 

“T’ve found two, baron.’”’ Phineas’ 
hand went into the side pocket of his 
coat. ‘Madame d’Irancy has got a 
happy day ahead. Did you ever see this 
rock before?” 

He held out his hand. The baron gave 
one look. Up went the great bushy eye- 
browsa full three inches, the brown-mottled 
eyes bulging like those of a strangled calf. 
His jaw dropped, the yellow teeth with 
their curious concavity upward were like 
those of an ogre. 

And then there burst from his great chest 
a yell that struck the others like the blast 
of a ship’s siren. 

He sprang from the chair, flung up his 
arms, rose upon his tiptoes and whirled like 
a Rufaiyah dervish. 

“My poy! My Yankee poy!” he bel- 
lowed. “Py chingo, der Sultana!” 


(THE END) 






























































































Eat Ice Cream Every Day 
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m * SYRACUSE NY 


Goodness in ice cream is unmistakable. 
Everyone knows that it must be smooth, 
creamy, and solid. The ice cream manufac 
turer knows that he is selling his product to 
an army of experts—he succeeds because he 
makes good ice cream. 


Cream alone is mostly butterfat, and does 
not have the body that is ne« essary. Other 
milk solids are required. If liquid milk were 
added it would thin down the cream and it 
would lose its richness. 

s," 
i) 
rich cream without any loss of richness. 

Powdered milk has been used for over 
10 years to produce the excellent quality 
of ice cream that we have learned to ex 
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pect wherever we go. 





Hot weather brings a heavy demand 
for ice cream for sodas, sundaes, ice cream 
cones, as well as ice cream at home for 
desserts and refreshment. 

The manufacturer is able to supply this 
demand by the use of powdered milk because 
he has a supply on hand that does not sour 
or spoil. He is not dependent upon the milk 
delivery. 

Powdered milk is milk with the water 
removed. 

The Merrell-Soule process removes the water without 
cooking. Cooked milk has a cooked flavor. The pow 
dered milk with its original milk flavor unchanged is 


KLIM—spell it backwards. 


This is just pure fresh milk with nothing added, and 
nothing taken away but water. Replace the water and 
you have exactly what it was in the beginning 
fresh milk. 


pure, 








Merrell-Soule Company 








> “ERRELL- SOULE : 


Powdered Milk has made it possible 
to furnish the necessary milk solids to the 
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Everyone Knows Good Ice Cream 


Klim for the Home 


Because Klim is pure, uncooked milk of natural milk 
flavor, thousands of homes are using it daily for drinking 
and cox king Its use 18 a Convenience and cconomy 
Being restored to liquid form only as 


needed, there 


is never any left over to sour and be thrown away 


No ice is required to keep it, because Klim does not 


sour or spoil as long as it is In powdered form 

Always available for emergencies 

Send the coupon and Fi for a pound package of 
Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and a pound 
package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk 

This amount when restored will produce 4 quarts 
of rich milk and § quarts of skimmed milk 

Send for booklet d cribing Klin its manufacture 


and its use 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Largest Producers of Powdered Milk in the World 


Product ) ! iy 
Klim Brand Separated Milk 1 ler 1s manufactured 
in Canada by the Canad Wilk Prodi Lid., Toront 
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makes 4 SKIMMED MILK makes 5 
quarts of Ww > MILA MPT weionT 1LP quarts of 
whole milk VHOLE MIL shim med 

" milk 
« ~ 
Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Enclosed find One Dollar ($1.00 secks, Money orders or currency 


accepted), for whi 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Miik ~— Cream) and 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Mil 
‘ tit Lie f 


n restores luid forn 


It is understood t t ju . 
ing to directior n juce 4 quart i { ream and quar 
kimimed milk 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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Your Tires— 
An Investment 


Some motorists buy tires as a basis for 
experiment. 


Others buy them as an investment. 


The experimenter buys one tire at a time 
and seldom owns two of the same brand. 


The investor picks a brand he recognizes as trust- 
worthy, and then sticks to it. 


The experimenter’s course invites trouble; the 
investor’s guards against it. 


Today the investor type of tire buyer is buying 
Oldfields—buying them for all four wheels. He 
recognizes clearly that behind this tire are cause 
and character, and he acts accordingly. Such can 
be the only reason for this nation-wide demand for 
Oldfield Tires. 


Don’t experiment with tires! Barney Oldfield has 
done that for you. The results he secured in 20 
years: of tire study and experiment, on race track, 
speedway and transcontinental trial, are waiting for 
you to claim them and benefit by them. 


Specify Oldfields for your new car! The extraor- 
dinary service they will render will prove to you 
that they are indeed tires of the highest quality 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNBY OLDFIELD 


PReESIOaNT 


CLEVELAND.O. 
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“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 





OLDFIELD TIRES 




















wails, long-drawn cries fit tosplit the heart— 
the broken cough of death ——-”’ 

Hilliard chuckled. 

“He is a friend of the wild animals— that 
wise man,” he said. ‘He thinks we have 
come to hunt, and he would frighten us 
with tales.” 

“TI thought of that,” Cantrell said 
quietly; “but this man is a saint. It’s 
quite the situation, I’m afraid. The star- 
tling thing about it all is that we’ve found 
the serpent village Glossop told about.” 

Hilliard turned with a smile to the 
jungle. 

“Is the python really in there?’”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes; this is the town. The forest 
ranger was here,’’ Cantrell answered. 
“The old man wasn’t ready to talk at first, 
but he took to me later, saying I had 
brought peace to him; also, that the king 
of all grass pythons was in there living off 
the town. 


There was silence, which Cantrell broke. 

“IT should judge that it would stretch 
across a tennis court, from what the wise 
man said—a pampered old python that 
favors this particular village, just as Glos- 
sop intimated. A woman took her father, 
a very old, a very little and withered old 
man—and laid him out in the sun while 
she swept her house; and when she went to 
look the old man was gone— though he had 
not used hand or limb for four years. I 
think they said four years,’’ Cantrell added 
explicitly. ‘I seem to have fallen into one 
of Glossop’s moods of narration.” 

“T caught that,”’ said Hilliard. 

“Sometimes they are tempted to tie 
their goats a little farther out from the vil- 
lage edge, because the forage isn’t so 
trampled; but they say it would make 
little difference. Every fortnight, as regu- 
lar as the wax and wane of the moon, the 
monster feeds; and his sleeping lair is 
secret.”’ 

““You mean he doesn’t feed off the jungle 
at all?” Hilliard asked. 

“That, I believe, is his habit of life.’ 

“And he finds his secret hand ol hole 

before sleep?” 

“Tt is so testified.” 

“And they let this thing go on from year 
to year?” 

“From generation to generation. There 
isn’t even a fowling piece in the village.” 

“In many ways they are a wonderful 
people,” Hilliard said. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Do you know anything about a mature 
python with a hunger on, Hilliard?” 

“T do not—if these things are true.”’ 

“Sometimes it’s a woman’s father; 
sometimes it’s a woman’s son,” Cantrell 
drawled. 


In the few days that followed Cantrell 
sat from time to time at the feet of the wise 
man, and Hilliard had ample pcan 
to dwell with a secret of his own, wh ich 
required all the power he had to cope with, 
It was Fear. The vaguest hint of it had 
come at first in the billiard room of the 
Crown Hotel as Glossop had told the 
story, not even vouching for the truth of 
the thing. The remittance man had 
spoken scornfully of Borden’s enlarging 
upon the government report of the forest 
ranger. 

Yet here was the village; here was the 
woman. They had heard her crying in the 
night, her mind maimed, even as her body, 
at the touch of the coils. 

They had set forth from Bombay at a 
whim of Cantrell’s—a whim like many 
another of his in recent years, which those 
who knew him best attributed to his 
anxiety to put himself out of the way. 
They had gone forth like a pair of dragon 
killers in a fairy tale, incidentally to deliver 
a stricken town; but had forgotten their 
quest for days, on the out journey, in the 
fine unfoldments of companionship. 

It is rather difficult to conceive the shock 
when they suddenly found themselves in 
the nameless town. They had seen the 
woman, through her open doorway, limping 
about the hut. The monster had fed shortly 
before their arrival. The psychologic pres- 
sure was incredible. Hilliard’s sensibilities 
need not have been half so keen to feel the 
heaviness about him like a loathsome cloak. 

The terror of it all was in the faces of the 
children. They Often came to the for- 
eigners’ fire in the evening—ene little boy 
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FEAR 


(Continued from Page 19) 


especially, whose brain had been hurt by 
the sun. Always his mother or grand- 
father had to come for this one, because he 
would have sat on and on listening. All the 
low talk of the native children when they 
were near the white men was about the 
python—some peculiar entrance or de- 
parture of the monster. Every day of life 
in the town was marked by some python 
memory or episode, many of them stretch- 
ing back into the dimness of tradition, 
some with the intimacy of recent occur- 
rence upon them. And over all was the 
Fear. 

A live goat was usually tethered at the far 
end of the town toward the jungle; but 
the people were very poor and could only 
afford to offer a very old animal for the 
sacrifice. The story had come, even so far 
as Bombay, that this serpent had a way 
of choosing his own prey, only occasion- 
ally deigning to accept the bait that was 
offered. 

Hilliard laughed at himself a good deal, 
and silently; but the thing was bigger than 
anything he had met so far. Also, he 
watched the rise of Fear with something of 
the loathing that one would sense at a 
foreign growth in his own body. 

It was in his dreams and in his days; 
and often he found himself watching 
Cantrell with an inexplicable hope to find 
a trace of it in the gloomy countenance of 
the Englishman. 

It wasn’t there; certainly not on the 
outside. Cantrell would came in from the 
peepul tree, under which the wise man sat, 
with an abrupt remark that the days were 
wearing for those who waited for dragons. 
Or he would bring some bit of gossip or 
occultism from the teacher who approved of 
him; or look away into the jungle as one 
would look for a storm, but with something 
of delectation in his eyes rather than ap- 
prehension. 

Hilliard, in equity, couldn't call himself 
a coward. He had been round. Dangers of 
the field, crises of the hunt, and even the 
haunt of ghostly visitation had never 
brought him into a strain like this. He 
worked with the thing steadily and long. 
Often he tried the jungle edges alone, but 
found his knowledge wanting. He couldn't 
tell the difference between the animal paths 
and the man paths. In the usual course the 
former are lower, the branches folded in so 
that a man would have to walk tiresomely 
bent. But that wasn’t all, as he perceived 
unmistakably. 

On one of the very first days he tried to 
hire a town-bred son to venture with him 
past the outer paths. His offer of money 
tempted the boy cruelly, but he had an- 
other demonstration of how deeply founded 
was the lad’s fear of the serpent, and how 
the monster lived in all the native minds. 

One night as he lay brooding upon these 
things, brooding and staring up at the 
stars, he started at finding Cantrell leaning 
over him. 

“What's the matter, son? You're not 
getting on,” the Englishman said. 

Hilliard laughed. 

“The fact is, I didn’t know I was delicate 
like this,” he said. “It’s the big samp, 
Cantrell. He’s riding me. It began with 
Glossop’s story; but nothing like this. I 
can’t get over our finding the thing here, 
actually as he said.” 

Hilliard heard his own words with amaze- 
ment. They had dropped out like grains 
from a tilted cup. He couldn’t have- helped 
it, even though he was coldly convinced 
that he was losing the pith and reality from 
. man’s friendship which had become very 
aear. 

Cantrell was on his hands and knees. 
He turned to throw off a blanket that had 
been clinging to his hips. Then he caught 
Hilliard by the shoulders and laughed. 

“You’re a braver man than I am, Hil- 
liard,’’ he said with a deep chuckle. 

“Why is that?” the other asked dryly. 

“T wanted to tell you, but couldn’t get 
my nerve up to relate the symptoms of the 
same disease.” 

“You mean you've. got it too?”’ 

“Flat cn my back with it. From the 
first day it had me down. Never knew the 
like! You couldn’t drag me away from 
here, with my nervous system in a condi- 
tion like this.” 

“That’s the point,”’ Hilliard muttered. 
“T wouldn’t go away. I'd see it out at any 
cost. But I never knew, anywhere, that a 
thing could prey like this.” 
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Peculiarly enough now, they found they 
had been avoiding the subject during re- 
cent days. 

“The hard part seems to wait for him to 


appear, ” Hilliard confessed. 
‘That's exactly what the town has been 
doing all these years. 

“He doesn't sleep where he gorges 
that’s the shockixg part,”’ the American 
went on. “His lair isn’t known. They 
don’t even goin after him; and yet he can’t 
go. far.” 
“The inference is, if I catch the drift, 
that we should carry the fight into the 
jungle,” the Englishman remarked. 

“After he feeds again,”’ Hilliard said. 
“There isn't much hope for us to meet him 
head on—in full activity and gaunt.” 

Cantrell smiled at the fire. 

“We've been here twelve days. His 
sleep must be wearing off right now. I say, 
Hilliard, we'll see it through, won't we?” 

It seemed an almost boyish appeal to 
help him overcome a personal revulsion 
The moment marked one of the best of 
their association. 

“‘T couldn't live with myself and go away 
now,’’ the American repeated. 


The next morning Cantrell was abroad 
early and brought in the report that one of 
the native boys had gone into the jungle 
alone. 

“The little chap who always sat so 
long—the little slow-eyed one who had to 
be carried off to bed so often,” he said. 
“The town is inclined to blame us for light- 
ing him up to this gre at adventure —turn- 
ing his head, they say. 

Hilliard didn’t stop to reflect that the 
little turned head had been sun-damaged 

“Which way did he go in?” he asked 
quickly. 

“They don’t know. He was missed at 
dawn. I thought I'd try the north side, 
thrashing about the grass near the clearing, 
calling from time to time.” 

‘“‘T’'ll take the other side,”’ Hilliard replied. 

“I’m carrying the sawed-off shotgun,” 
said Cantrell, turning away. ‘‘Steel balls, 
size of buc kshot both barrels.” 

A little later Hilliard made an entrance 
into the grass; but what he had supposed 
to be a path was merely an eccentricity of 
growth. He tried again. His mind was in 
a queer, lulled state. He had to stop to 
recall the exact reason for his entering 
that the native boy had really evolved some 
great concept from listening to white men 
who appeared unafraid. The jungle fas- 
cinated Hilliard with its gold-green plumy 
distances. To enter was vaguely suggestive 
of going under water, the weave of the stems 
was so thick, except where the narrow path 
had been kept open. 

Fear returned when the American really 
found a way in; but for the first time he 
seemed to have a faint leverage on its 
heaviness. Never before had the chance 
offered really to deal with it, because it had 
been such an involving part of him. He 
forced himself on step by step. His mind 
whipped him with every hideous aspect of 
the whole story; yet he found a stable 
Center somewhere in himself and held to it 
grimly. It was laughably like his venturing 
into a creaky attic one night when he was 
a child. He had not realized until years 
afterward the real meaning of the thing his 
father had then told him—that Fear was a 
sham. Yet Fear had had him for days. It 
all but had him now. 

No; there had never been a chance like 
this before. The steady Center in himself 
made him know this, even in the shiver of 
the cold sweat upon his body. Presently he 
thought of calling for the lost boy, but 
refrained a moment more, not sure of his 
voice. A man could trust his face better 
than his voice. lt was a shocking thing to 
break this submarine silence. Now he saw 
this was a part of the Fear. He forced him- 
self to call 

No answer came to him. 

At length, when he was in better com- 
mand of himself, he turned back. Emerging 
to the clearing once more he climbed toa 
low crest between the jungle edge and the 
town. He saw Cantrell coming, walking 
briskly, the short piece in his hand. At the 
same time he heard certain bird notes from 
the jungle, the sound of which in tone and 
arrangement was altogether new, yet not 
designed to compel attention particularly. 
Back toward the town he heard a native 
woman singing. 
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Build WAI, 


Now! CY ALE: 
And Build Right 


\ HILE you are planning, 

insure your money's 
worth by specifying ‘‘Yale"’ 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware 
throughout the house — on 
front, rear and inside doors; | 
everywhere in and about the él 
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house where Builders’ Hard- | 
ware must go. 


You get more than mere , 
money's worth with “Yale."’ 

You get protection positive, b: 
safeguarding your possessions 
and the lives of your family. r 

The finely conceived designs , 
that are a delight to the eye 
the perfect service—give you } 
a sense of satisfaction that | 
make you say to the visiting 
friend—‘‘Our home is 
equipped with Yale Hard- 
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ware, 


See your architect 
and hardware dealer 
about Yale Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware 
early They both 
know and appreciate 
Yale quality 





“Vale product bears 
the trade-mark 
**VYale'’—see it on 
Yale Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Night Latches, 
Padlocks, Door Clos- 
ers, Cabinet Locks, 
Bank Locks, and 
Chain Block« 


The 
Yale & Towne 





] 
Bvery genuine 
, 


Manufacturing 
Company 
9 East 4th Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office 


Canadian Yale & Towne 





St. Catharines, Ontario 
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Why Edgeworth 


You are entitled to know why your little 
blue can of Edgeworth costs you more 
before the War 10 cents, now 16 cents. 

Many smokers have a quaint notion 
that pipe tobacco is merely a raw material, 
something that we manufacturers buy in 
bales, pack right into tin boxes, and pass 
on to you quickly at a good round profit. 

Would it were so! 

As a matter of fact, Edgeworth has to 
be stored, dried, stemmed, packed and 
shipped. We have to carry and treat it 
for two full years before it is ready and 
you can pack it into the bowl of your pipe 
and settle back for a good, fragrant smoke. 

If it weren't for this long process of 
expert handling and treatment, it would 
leave us a good margin for profits, but— 
it wouldn't be Edgeworth. Edgeworth has 
to furnish you with a genial, mellow smoke, 
so we have to 
stand for a couple 
of pretty heavy 
shrinkages. Per- 
fectly good leaf 
shrinks 30 pet 
cent from the 
stems we remove 
alone before we're 
ready to call it 
Edgeworth, and 
then there's a fur- 


ther sizeable 
shrinkage from 
the excess mois 


ture carefully 
dried out 

A pipe tobacco 
two yearsen route q 
to you from plant 
to pipe certainly 
eats into money, 
There are freight 





carrying 


charges and 
charges, neither exactly lenient with any of 
us in these times; there are labor charges 


you know how much more labor costs at 
every step; and getting down merely to 
packing materials—why, waxed paper lin- 
Ings are up 100 per cent and tin boxes cost 
70 per cent more, 

Now let us tell you about the raw mate 


rial with which our work begins. Some 
leaf tobacco sold last year for over three 
times what it ordinarily sells for We 
bought every time prices dropped. Yet our 


leaf tobacco cost us on an average bet ween 


two and three times what it formerly did. 
And then along came the additional tax, 
18 instead of 8 cents per pound, up 125 


per cent. 
With advances of 100 to 150 per cent 


on raw material, 125 per cent on taxes, 
70 to 100 per cent on linings and con- 
tainers, and 25 to 100 per cent on labor, 


cartons, cases, freight, and other factors, 
you are probably now wondering how we 
can sell you your little blue can of Edge- 
worth for 16 cents. 

We couldn't, but for leaf tobacco we 
bought previous to last year which scaled 
down costs We could have sold that leaf 
from storage at a handsome profit, but 
we're selling Edgeworth, not raw material. 

It doesn't look as if prices were coming 
down, not until many other nations get to 
producing instead of just consuming. Prices 
appear likely to go higher rather than 
lower. But when they do drop, watch us 
drop the price for your little blue can of 
Edgeworth The one thing we haven't 
and shan't allow to drop is the quality of 
Edgeworth. That's going to stay put. 

Edgeworth we have to keep the same 
high-grade, standard-quality, fragrant, 
even-burning tobacco or we could neither 
hold our old customers nor sell to so many 
new: customers merely by sample, 

If you are not an Edgeworth smoker and 
you appreciate a real, first-quality smoke, 
we'd hke to have you pass judgment on our 
samples. A post-card bearing your name 
and that of the dealer usually supplying 
your smoking needs will procure generous 
samples of both | dgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-RKubbed without charge. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dogen carton of any size of Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
your jobber. 


Costs More 
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He didn’t want to see Cantrell close. 
The sun of midforenoon now warned him 
to seek shelter. He pushed his way into the 
jungle and a path appeared before him. 
The peculiar notes continued, as if the bird 
were perched in a bamboo top and were 
seriously concerned over certain movements 
below. All this was the external history of 
the queer lulled moment before a human 
voice cried out—a sort of lipless horror. 

Hilliard hurried in. The path, all but 
closed at the clearing edge, opened magi- 
cally now for a way. He wanted to get 
under cover before Cantrell saw his face. 
Yes; he felt better with Cantrell on the 
outside. 

The cry reached him again. It could be 
from no other than the boy. It came from 
the same jungle spot—as if the boy were 
sitting still. It was not articulate—not 
even a cough; only a hoarse burst of noise 
from the lungs. 

Hilliard answered and pushed his way in. 
The boy was curiously quiet now, though 
the American called several times. He was 
in a hollow, his feet ankle-deep in standing 
water. The water did not end; rather it 
became deeper. The stretch of grass was 
thinner ahead, as if one were looking across 
a stage. 

Hilliard’s surface mind was curiously 
concentrated upon the missing boy; what 
that cry had meant; why it did not come 
again. Now ahead, across the yellow-dim, 
open area, he saw a lifted arm, a gleaming 
arm. It was like the arm of a black woman, 
small wrist, elongated hand—possibly 
thirty-five yards away. 

Exactly as slowly as this the realization 
dawned upon Hilliard’s queerly strained 
faculties. He glanced back as if to be as- 
sured that the path was still there. When 
he turned again the arm stood taller—fat- 
ter, where the shoulder would begin. The 
peculiar darkness of the thing held him—a 
gleam and impressive quality to the color. 

Now his gameness began to slip against 
all the force of a finely trained mind 
virtue evaporating from his bones and 
blood. Before his eyes the dark wrist bent 
suddenly to a sharp angle, as if to point a 
finger. Then from the density at the right 
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of him a senseless hollow scream—the vil- 
lage boy huddled there. 

It was the shock instant of all his life. 
Vast areas of his consciousness were stricken 
with something like death. The Center was 
rocked, but it righted itself in the midst 
of the chaos of shattered nerves and rent 
faculties. Then he knew that this issue was 
more than life—that he would not care for 
spared life if his courage failed. He had no 
thought now of what anyone might see or 
think. This was for himself. 

It wasn’t an arm. Laughable that he 
should have thought it a black woman’s 
arm. Yet how utterly still it was! His eyes 
held to the python; his right arm reached 
down toward the boy, his hand groping. It 
did not touch the boy’s shoulder. He had 
to loose his eyes from the python to find 
him. The boy’s mouth was formed to 
scream again. Hilliard drew the helpless 
body in close to him, turned and placed him 
in front on the path he had come. 

“Run!” he said. 

The feet of the lad lifted, but seemed to 
make no progress. Hilliard’s hands grasped 
him by the neck and shoulders, as if he 
would force his own {power into the boy. 
“Run!” he said again. 

The path was only wide enough for one. 
The boy cried aloud. His limbs lurched 
crazily, but Hilliard’s hand was a steady, 
forward pressure against his back. Once 
the man turned. The python had looped 
and lowered. For an instant his entire 
length had vanished into the wet grass; but 
Hilliard heard a slow, tearing sound. And 
now he knew that he must hold this, step 
by step, yard by yard, to the light. 

Hilliard laughed—and he seemed to see 
his own face as he laughed. It was as if he 
were already dead. 

He did not care for the world now; nor 
for what Cantrell might see. This of all life 
was his own affair—the one thing that he 
had ever really feared—all fear massed in 
this—a dweller on his own threshold. He 
did not turn again, but softly urged the | 
torun—pushed him forward, yet not enoug 
to endanger his falling—thus toward the 
clearing. It was as if they were running 
a tread, making no actual progress. It was 
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like children escaping from a giant. There 
was nothing to do but run, and no good 
to run. The American heard the voice of 
living men and running water. 

At the clearing a great shadow lifted 
above them from behind. Hilliard’s face 
upturned. The python had already chosen. 
The mouth was not open, the head was still 
held above them, the endless undulation 
soft and slow compared to the boy’s fren- 
zied effort. The thin, loose lateral lips were 
wet but calm; the eye quiet, the ease of it 
all transcended. 

The choice had been made. There was 
an almost invisible tug of the head, a hurling 
strike past Hilliard’s shoulder, and the boy 
was bowled forward—a black rush of the 

ython’s length following. The rest for an 
instant was a huddle, a kind of nursing. 
Then a shot passed the face of Hilliard, 
who had been hurled aside. 

The dust rose, vast and explosively. In 
the great threshing there was nothing to 
see. Then a moment of complete silence. 

Now Hilliard, who was still standing, 
saw Cantrell emerge from the dust carrying 
the boy, and heard the cry from the vil- 
lage—the running of many feet. Cantrell 
had placed the boy upon the grass. 

The python was looping and whipping 
itself toward the jungle with a riddled head. 

Hilliard’s left hand lifted slowly to Can- 
trell, who held under his arm the sawed-off 
shotgun—both barrels empty now. The 
American spoke very slowly: 

“Ts the boy—anything to him?” 

“T wouldn’t know about that just yet,” 
Cantrell said strangely. 

He was searching Hilliard’s face. “‘ And 
you?” he said. 

“I’m tired, Cantrell. It’s all right. Not 
a single point missed, yours or mine. I’m 
telling you,” he repeated vaguely. “I’m 
telling you, it’s all right.” 

Cantrell took his arm and drew him close. 
The natives were bringing garlands of sun- 
colored marigolds. The greatest of all 
pathos was in the joy of the people!over 
their deliverance. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
stories by Will Levington Comfort and Zamin Ki 
Dost. The eighth will appear in an carly issue. 





LOOKING BACKWARD 


and we have between Herman Merivale’s 
Stephanie de Mohrivart and Victorien 
Sardou’s Zica a very theater—or shall we 
say a charnel house—of the woman with 
the past; usually portrayed as the victim of 
circumstance; unprincipled through cruel 
experience; insensible through lack of con- 
science; sexless in soul, but a siren in se- 
ductive arts; cold as ice; hard as iron; 
implacable as the grave, pursuing her ends 
with force of will, intellectual audacity and 
elegance of manner, yet, beneath this 
brilliant depravity, capable of self-pity, 
yielding anon in moments of depression to 
a sudden gleam of human tenderness and a 
regret for the innocence she has lost, 

Such a one is sometimes, though seldom, 
met in real life. But many pretenders may 
be encountered at Monte Carlo and other 
European resorts. They range from the 
Parisian cocotte, chiefly signalized by her 
chic apparel, to the fashionable divorcée 
who in trying her luck at the tables keeps a 
sharp lookout for the elderly gent with the 
wad, often fooled by the enterprising sport. 

These are out-and-out professional ad- 
venturesses, There are other adventuresses, 
however, than those of the stage and the 
cabaret. The woman with the past becomes 
the girl with the future. 

Curiously enough this latter is mainly, 
almost exclusively, recruited from our 
countrywomen, who to an abnormal pas- 
sion for foreign titles join surpassing ig- 
norance of foreign society. Thussheisready 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


to the hand of the Continental fortune 
seeker masquerading as a nobleman—often 
the black sheep of some noble family— 
carrying not a bona fide but a courtesy 
title—the count and the no-account, the 
lord and the Lord knows who! The Yankee 
girl with a dot had become before the world 
war a regular quarry for impecunious aris- 
tocrats and clever crooks, the matrimonial 
entanglements tragic in their frequency. 

Another curious circumstance is the 
readiness with which the American news- 
paper tumbles to these frauds. The yellow 
press especially luxuriates in them; wood- 
cuts the callow bedizened bride, the jaded 
game-worn groom; dilates upon the big 
money interchanged; glows over the tin- 
—_ stars and imaginary garters and pinch- 

»eck crowns; and keeping the pictorial 
paraphernalia in cold but not forgotten 
storage waits for the inevitable scandal, and 
then, with lavish exaggeration, works the 
old story over again. 

The newspapers ring all the sensational 
changes. Nowitisthe wondrous beauty with 
the cool million, who, having married some 
illegitimate of a minor royal house, will prob- 
ably be the next Queen of Rigmarolia, and 
now—ever increasing the dose—it is the ten- 
million-dollar widow who is going to marry 
the King of Pontarabia’s brother, and may 
thus aspire to be one day Empress of Sahara. 
Old European travelers can recall man 
funny and sometimes melancholy inci- 
dents—episodes—histories—of which they 


have witnessed the beginning and the end, 
carrying the self-same dénouement and 
moral lesson. 
iv 
S THERE are women and women there 
are many kinds of adventuresses; not 
all of them wicked and detestable. But, 
good or bad, the lot of the adventuress is at 
best a hard lot. Be she a girl with a future 
or a woman with a past she is still a woman, 
and the world can never be too kind to its 
women—the child bearers, the home mak- 
ers, the moral light of the universe as they 
meet the purpose of God and Nature and 
seek not to thwart it by unsexing them- 
selves in order that they may keep step 
with man in ways of self-indulgent <dal- 
liance, The adventuress of fiction always 
comes to grief. But the adventuress in real 
life—the prudent adventuress who draws 
the line at immorality—the would-be leader 
of society without the wealth—the would- 
be political jleader without the masculine 
fiber—is sure of disappointment in the end. 

Take the agitation over suffragism. 
What is it that the woman suffragist ex- 
pects to get? No one of them can, or does, 
clearly tell us, 

It is feminism, rather than suffragism, 
which is dangerous. When they have it 
the leaders will not stop with the ballot for 
women. They are too fond of the spotlight. 

Editor’s Note—This is the twentieth installment 
of Mr. Watterson’s reminiscences. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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What are the ‘‘chemicals’’ that modern 
laundries use? 


Like the goblins that in our childhood days 
lurked around the corner, these ‘‘ chemicals’”’ 
have been imagined by many housewives to 
be fearsome things—and most certainly never 
to be used on the family wash. The words 
“‘chemical”’ and “‘harmful”’ have been thought 
of as having one and the same meaning. 


ss 


Yet we live on chemicals—on some of the 
same chemicals that help clean our clothes. 
The water we drink is a chemical compound 
of the gases oxygen and hydrogen. We 
breathe air that is a mixture of oxygen, 
nitrogen and inert gases. Everything we 
wear and use is “ chemical’’. 


No work can be done without the assistance 
of “‘chemicals’’ in some form. These helpful 
‘*chemicals”’ are friendly “‘chemicals’’ in the 
same way that bacteria 
on the roots of clover are 
friendly ‘‘ germs”’. 
. 

In common with those of 
the housewife, the friendly Send it 
“‘chemicals”’ of the laundry- 

man are sours, a mild soda, 
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The Laundry Soda You Eat 
With Your Biscuits 
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Javelle Water, chipped soap, and pure soft 
water. 


Consider these. 


In the dressing served with your salad is a 
higher concentration of free acid than will be 
found in the sours of modern laundries. 


All of us have eaten more excess soda ash in 
our biscuits than is commonly used on the 
family wash by the laundry. 


The snowy whiteness which the housewife secures 
with bleaches, is obtained by the laundry with a 
milder preparation—Javelle Water. It was this 
solution that was so successfully utilized during the 
war to purify wounds. 


But these materials are only incidental in modern 
laundries. The principal “‘chemical”’ and real cleans- 
ing agent of the laundry is pure soft water. This 
water in which your clothes are washed is changed 
as many as from nine to twelve times in the washing 
process. It is this soft water with fluffy suds, that 
gives to laundry work its char- 
acteristic finished appearance. 


The sum of the modern laundries’ 
method is clothes conservation. 


Pay your laundry a visit and be 
enlightened. You will find it 
well qualified to take over the 
burden of your family wash. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Nationel Rifle Matches 


_—— was when the sword was the 
gentleman's weapon, but it is now 
obsolete. Time also was when the art 
of the pistol was one of the gentleman’s 
accomplishments; but the pistol was so 
much taken up by bad men and criminals 
that to-day it is shorn of all halo outside 
of military use. On the other hand, the 
rifle at one time of our history was as much 
the tool as the arm of the average man and 
it had no greater station when it became 
the weapon of the private soldier all over 
the world. But to-day the rifle may be 
called the weapon of average man and 
gentleman, of private soldier and of officer. 
In its modern form it is a splendid thing, 
strong and exquisite alike, accurate, de- 
pendable and useful. The future of a 
nation depends upon that nation’s rifle and 
on the men who understand it. Beyond 
that point of utility the use of the rifle is 
again becoming a gentleman’s accomplish- 
ment. A boy should have education on the 
rifle as much as in sailing, swimming, skat- 
ing, boxing, riding, dancing. A man ought 
to know his rifle as he does his forks at 
dinner. The first officers chosen in war are 
men who know firearms—and he goes 
fastest and farthest who knows most. 

Wherefore the Government at Washing- 
ton nowadays is doing something to enlarge 
the American rifle horizon. It has been 
supposed offhand that we are a nation of 
riflemen. That supposition no longer has 
any good foundation. We really are a 
nation of business men—shrewd, keen and 
quick to learn anything we must learn or 
which we think it will pay us to learn. 
Uncle Sam thinks that we ought to enlarge 
our knowledge of our national weapon; and 
there is no one valid argument against that 
purpose. 

A very wide interest was awakened by the 
government announcement of the National 
Rifle Matches on the Caldwell Naval Range 
during the current summer. These matches 
= be the biggest thing of the kind ever 
held in any country. They are under gov- 
ernment promotion and supervision. The 
rules and regulations have been drawn by 
the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and with the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

These matches will be held jointly by the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment—the Army, the Navy and the 
Marines have all thrown in together to 
make this the biggest rifle event the world 
ever saw. As incidental features of inter- 
est, international competitions in small- 
bore matches are scheduled in which Great 
Britain competes with our own men. 

The fundamental feature of this series of 
matches is the basic truth, openly accepted 
and encouraged, that rifle knowledge is a 
good thing for the average American citi- 
zen. Hence we have the extraordinary and 
interesting fact that the citizen himself is 
to take a hand with the Army and the 
Navy in such numbers as he may like 
and the more the better. Uncle Sam even 
agrees to pay the expenses of the citizen 
riflemen—an arrangement thus far un- 
known in matches of military sort. The 
gate between the professional soldier and 
the citizen rifleman is thrown open. The 
rifle comes into its own as the weapon not 
only of the officer and private but also of 
the citizen and average man. Any man who 
can shoot is welcome at Caldwell Range. 

This admission of the civilian in the na- 
tional competition opens for him the ad- 
vice and counsel of the best experts of the 
profession of arms. The amateur rifleman 
can gain in this way absolute familiarity 
with our national arm. 

Col. William C. Harllee of the United 
States Marine Corps has been appointed 
executive officer of the national matches 
and has entered into his work not only with 
professional exactness but with personal 
enthusiasm. He says that the Army, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps have combined 
to make these matches the greatest rifle 
carnival ever held, endeavoring to take 
advantage of the spirit of the times to in- 
terest the public in the cult of the rifle. 

“During the war,” he says, ‘‘the navy 
rifle ranges, with a specially trained force 
of instructors and operators, were opened 
not only to the Navy but to the Marine 
Corps, Army and the general public; and 
we are trying to spread this idea of open 
ranges with rifles, ammunition and the 
services of operators and instructors free 
to the public in order to establish the 


riflemen’s art in our country as a na- 
tional sport. 

The rules governing the matches can be 
obtained of Colonel Harllee by addressing 
him at the Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
reproduction here, but brief reference 
should be made to their general terms. 


They are too extensive for | 


The national matches are preceded by | 


the matches of the National Riflemen’s 
Association of America. The national 
matches proper will begin on Monday, 
August twenty-fifth, at the Navy Rifle 
Range, Caldwell, New Jersey. 

The course of fire provides for twenty 
shots, rapid fire, at 200 yards; twenty shots, 
slow fire, at 500 yards; and twenty shots 
at 1000 yards, each stage being fired in 
specified positions. 

For the national pistol match any auto- 
matic pistol or revolver of .45 caliber with 


a barrel not greater than ten inches in | 


length is specified. The ammunition speci- 
fication, however, which limits the car- 
tridges to those issued on the firing line, 
practically confines the hand guns which 
may be used to the army automatic pistol 
and the new models of army revolvers. 

The matches will be held in the following 


order: National individual match, national | 


pistol match, national team match. 


NATIONAL TEAM MATCH 


Open to teams of 12 firers from the 
following: 

i) The Army of the United States, 
one or more. 

)) The United States Navy, one or 
more. 

c) The United States Marine Corps, 
one or more. 

d) The United States Military Acad- 
emy, one. 

e) The United States Naval Acad- 
emy, one. 

f) The National Guard, including 
the Naval Militia of the several 
states and territories, including 
the District of Columbia, one 
or more from each. 

g) School teams composed of stu- 
dents of universities, colleges 
and schools, one or more from 
each state, territory and the 
District of Columbia and one or 
more from each reserve officers’ 
training corps training camp. 

h) Civilian teams composed of mem- 
bers of the National Rifle 
Association or its affiliated 
clubs, one or more from each 
state, territory and the District 
of Columbia. 


There will be established and main- 
tained at the Navy Rifle Range, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, a small-arms firing school for 
the instruction of citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship. 

The governors of the states and terri- 
tories, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and the commanding 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest Private 
Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 
GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, netted healthful and beautitul 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral springwaters. High 
moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
obedience shealth, manly carriage. Fines shi idy lawns,expensivels 
equipped gymnasium, swimming poo and athletic park. All manly 
sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air, Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. St: indards and traditions high 
Academy 59 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $550. Handsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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University of Louisville—College of Dentistry In One Year 

Offers a four year course leading to D. D. S. degree “dee oye ' ‘ ite f - ‘ stad 7 

Term opens September 30th, 1919 Registration 7 ear opens October Ist 

< sees Octebies 1th. Co-educational, Addres BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

H. B. Tireste M. D., D. D.S., Dean, Louisville, K 113 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. ( 


officers of reserve officers’ training corps | 


training camps are each authorized to 
designate a civilian or school team of 17 
members to receive transportation and sub- 
sistence to attend the small-arms firing 
school at the Navy Rifle Range, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, from August 4 to August 30, 
1919, inclusive, to engage in practice and 
to participate in the national matches. 
The civilians so designated, if they pay 
their own transportation and sleeping- 
car fare, will be reimbursed upon public 


vouchers by the quartermaster of the | 


small-arms firing school, the actual cost 
thereof—exclusive of war tax—and also 
for subsistence at the rate of one and a half 
dollars per day while performing travel from 
their point of departure within the state 
they represent to Caldwell, New Jersey, 
and at the conclusion of the matches will 


be furnished transportation, sleeping-car | 


accommodations and subsistence at one 
and a half dollars per day from Caldwell, 
New Jersey, returning to the same point. 


Uncle Sam, so it seems, has quite a 
shooting gallery at Caldwell range, twenty 
miles out of New York. This range was the 
last one built by the Navy and is perhaps 
better fitted than any other in the world. 
It can shoot one hundred teams at each 
stage of the matches and has ample build- 


ings and accommodations to make all com- 


petitors and visitors comfortable. 
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Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career 

The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exc eptional op 

portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses ew 
college year begins Septem- 

ber 29. Augmented curricu 

lum Able ta culty. Clinical 
facilities unexcelled. Write 
for catalog and full details of 
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Science 
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Established 1804. 15 milesfrom Springfield. Anendowed 
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letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog 
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| European War, $1,192,500,000. 


|} meet an 
| financial demands if our people will work 
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transfer of wealth by continued high taxes 
from all the people to the minority that 
made its wealth available to the Govern- 
ment for war purposes. This process will 
extend over a ae period, and will at least 
produce many psychological disturbances, 
as well as many individual hardships. 

However, this nation is growing rapidly 
in population and wealth. It gained a 
population of twenty-four millions between 
1900 and 1915. It has probably gained four 
and a half millions since the breaking out of 
the European War. Its banking resources 
increased from about ten billions in 1900 to 
nineteen billions in 1915. These have 
greatly increased during the war. We are 
doubtless gaining eight hundred thousand 
people a year from natural increase. The 
annual increase will probably be greater 
from now on with our larger population. 
There will also be additions to the popula- 
tion, perhaps not so large as poe 
through immigration. We shall probably 
gain twenty to twenty-five millions of 
people in the next twenty years. 

From the Treasury I learn that the gold 
mone tary stock—coin and bullion used as 
money—in the United States on Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, is estimated to have been 
$3,079,800,000. The increase since Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, amounted to approximately 
$39,400,000; since the beginning of the 
The por- 
tion of the world’s gold monetary stock 
held by the United States is estimated to 
be about one-third. The estimated stock of 
gold for currency purposes in all the world 
is about $9,300,000,000. 

This nation will be in better position to 


| effect the liquidation of the debt—that is, 


the transfer of wealth, with interest, from 
all to some—and to make industrial ad- 
vances than any other in the world. It can 
reasonable domestic and foreign 


| and save, especially as they worked and 
| saved during the war. 

No finance minister, however able, could 
nat devised a more ideal set of conditions 


| than the United States enjoyed from a 


financial viewpoint at the outbreak of the 
world war. The Federal Reserve system, 


| codrdinating the banking resources of the 
| country and stabilizing the currency, had 
| just gone into operation. Therefore when, 


in 1917, the United States entered the war 
it was only necessary to speed up actually 
existing fiscal machinery. No time was lost 
in devising new methods of taxation. There 
was no necessity or excuse for questionable 
currency methods. It was unnecessary to 
beg the banks to make wholly inadequate 
preliminary advances, as Secretary Chase 
was compelled to do at the time of the 
Civil War. 


Thrift as a War-Winner 


The distinguishing feature of the financ- 
ing of the present war has been the empha- 
sis which oe been put upon thrift. The 
doctrine of conservation of “goods and 
services’’ has been preached from one end 
of the land to the other. This effort has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. 

The method of public-debt financing 
which the Treasury Department has so 
successfully used since we entered the war 
may be simply and clearly described. In 
anticipation of the receipt of the proceeds 
of Liberty Bonds the Treasury has issued 
certificates of indebtedness. These certifi- 
cates have first been apportioned to the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks and then to 
the banks in each district in the ratio 
which the assets of each group and of each 
bank in a group bore respectively to the 
entire banking assets of the country and of 
the group. These certificates have borne 
rates of interest varying from 3 to 4% per 
cent. The certificates have been issued 
from time to time, as the exigercies of the 
Treasury required. 

Then, when the time seemed suitable 
for the issuance of a Liberty Loan, the ad- 
vances of the banks have been repaid from 
the proceeds of such loan. 

The success of the permanent or Liberty 
Bond financing is a matter of common 
record. The grand total of the five loans 
issued was $21,478,356,250. According to 
official estimates these bonds have been 
distributed among nearly thirty million 
subscribers. Then there have been the 
sales of War Savings and Thrift Stamps 
aggregating well over a billion dollars. 
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The actual net war burden which the 
American people will have to liquidate will 
be about twenty billion dollars or, say, $187 
per capita. At the close of the Civil War 
the per-capita burden was more than $79. 
Considering the development in the re- 
sources of the nation which has taken 
pes since 1865 the problem ought not to 

be more difficult to cope with now than it 
was in that instance. The traditional dis- 
like of the nation to being in debt and the 
rapid progress made in debt reduction after 
every other great crisis in the history of the 
country will undoubtedly characterize the 
course of events following the present 
crisis. 


Patriotism Can be Profitable 


When Alexander Hamilton became the 
first Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in 1789, he found that 
the new Government had inherited from 
the Federation an indebtedness of about 
$80,000,000. In his second report on the 
public credit, made in January, 1795, 
Hamilton stated that the public debt at 
that time amounted to $77,496,468. At 
about this time Hamilton in another report 
laid down the principle which has been 
lived up to by subsequent generations in 
this country, when he declared that ‘‘as 
the vicissitudes of nations beget a perpet- 
ual tendency to the accumulation of debt, 
there ought to be in every government a 
perpetual, anxious and unceasing effort to 
reduce that which at any time exists as fast 
as shall be practicable, consistently with 
integrity and good faith.” He defined 
public debt as ‘‘a property subsisting in the 
faith of the Government. Its essence is 
promise. Its definite value depends upon 
reliance that the promise will be definitely 
fulfilled.” 

It looks very much as if history would 
repeat itself and taxes flow into the Treasury 
in such volume as to permit of an early 
resumption of debt paying. 

Those who have bought Liberty Bonds 
from patriotic motives will unquestionably 
be rewarded for so doing in hard dollars-and- 
cents profits, should they wish to realize 
upon their bonds prior to maturity. The 
present market return of nearly five per 
cent from an investment in United States 
Liberty Bonds will fade away as did the 
big returns from similar investments after 
the Civil War. After that war 7 3-10 per 
cent gave way to 6 per cent, then to 5, 414, 
4. No sooner was the debt upon a 4 per 
cent basis than the market rate became 
314 per cent, then 3 per cent and finally 
before the turn came the government credit 
rose to a two per cent basis. Patriotism 
was certainly wonderfully rewarded. The 
same relative enhancement in market value 
and of rapid debt reduction happened fol- 
lowing the funding of the Revolutionary 
debt, after the War of 1812, and after the 
Mexican War. 

It will not be many years before the 
United States will be again out of debt, and 
in the interval the fortunate holders of the 
country’s bonds will reap a harvest. This 
time those to be benefited will be the people 
at large, for there is scarcely a family to-day 
that does not own at least one Liberty 
Bond. 

The people of the United States may well 
be proud of the debt-paying record of their 
Government. 

Though assisted by the fact of the great 
resources of a new country the achieve- 
ments of the past would not have been 
possible had not the financial foundation 
veen well laid in the beginning of our his- 
tory and a strong sense of public honor ever 
afterward maintained. 

There have been four issues of Liberty 
Bonds for an aggregate amount of $16,- 
978,356,250, and one issue of Victory Loan 
notes, which brought the total up to 
$21,478,356,250. The subscription lists for 
the First Liberty Bond issue were opened 
May 14, 1917, and the total subscriptions 
amounted to $3,035,226,850. The total 
number of subscribers was 4,500,000 and 
the average subscription was $675. The 
per-capita subscription was $28.63. Sol- 
diers and sailors came forward with sub- 
scriptions amounting to more than those 
received from the civilian population. 

These fine lads not only offered their serv- 
ices and their lives but actually turned 
their money over to the Government to 
prosecute the war. 
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Subscriptions to the Second Liberty Loan 
opened October 1, 1917. The total amount 
offered was $3,000,000,000. The amount 
subscribed was $4,617,532,300, or 154 per 
cent of the amount offered. The amount 
allotted was $3,808,766,150. The number 
of subscribers was 9,500,000, giving an 
average subscription of $486. The bonds 
were subscribed for by about nine per cent 
of the population and the per-capita sub- 
scription was $43.66. 

The Third Liberty Loan was offered on 
April 6, 1918. The amount offered was 
$3,000,000,000. The amount subscribed 
and allotted was $4,176,516,850. The total 
number of subscribers was 18,308,325, an 
average of $228.12 each. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan was offered 
September 28, 1918. The amount offered 
was $6,000,000,000, bearing interest at the 
rate of 4144 per cent. The subscription al- 
lotted was $6,993,073,250. Theré were more 
than 21,000,000 subscribers to this loan— 
giving an average subscription of $333. 
That is to say, one subscription for every 
family in the United States. 

Secretary McAdoo said in his annual re- 
port to Congress: “This great loan was 
oversubscribed in spite of very real difficul- 
ties incident to the influenza epidemic 
which swept over the country during the 
progress of the campaign and which caused 
the abandonment of public meetings on a 
large scale, the unenacted revenue bill and 
other unfavorable factors. The oversub- 
scription of this largest of all loans was the 
greatest financial achievement in all his- 
tory and a wonderful manifestation of the 
strength of purpose of the American people.” 
International bankers, familiar with the 
history of bond transactions for the last 
half century, have described this Fourth 
Liberty Loan as “the most successful 
war loan ever placed in this or any other 
country.” 


Our Sacrifices—and Theirs 


The Fifth, or Victory, Liberty Loan, was 
offered on April 21, 1919. The amount 
offered and allotted was four and a half 
billion dollars. The total subscriptions from 
approximately twelve million persons came 
to $5,249,908,300, an oversubscription of 
$749,908,300, or 16.6 per cent. 

When Secretary Glass, of the Treasury, 
was told before the Victory Loan was is- 
sued, ‘‘by public men of steady judgment 
and tested patriotism,” that we must ap- 
proach the problem of future loans in a 
distinctly cold-blooded mood; that things 
had assumed a different phase; that our 
attitude of mind and heart was altered; 
that we must consider the matter strictly 
from an investment point of view, and 
the loan on a commercial basis; he replied 
warmly enough: “What is meant by the 
‘sacrifices’ of war for America? Where are 
our devastated fields and ruined cities? 
Where our cathedrals destroyed and homes 
profaned? Where our flooded mines and 
pillaged factories? Whereour defiled women 
and starved children and wrecked men? 
Where on this wide continent does hunger 
stalk abroad or pestilential dir».se claim 
its thousands of victims? Is it, then, a 
serious ‘sacrifice’ to invest one’s money in 
the interest-bearing obligations of one’s 
Government in order to make everlastingly 
secure the nation’s freedom as well as the 
nation’s property? 

“Our Allies fought for nearly three years 
before we began to fight with them. For 
nearly that period of time the United 
States profited tremendously, in a com- 
mertial and industrial sense, by the Euro- 
pean War. Immense fortunes were made; 
prosperity pervaded our land. Our domestic 
trade was almost past computation; our 
foreign trade in many lines was epochal. It 
reached the immense proportions of $23,- 
462,191,652 of exports against $11,881,- 
973,986 of imports, showing a balance in 
our favor of $11,580,217,666. We imported 
more than a billion dollars in gold from 
debtor nations. France and Britain lost 
millions of men killed and millions of others 
wounded. Less than sixty thousand Amer- 
ican heroes sleep beneath the sod of France. 
These men made the supreme sacrifice. 
Should we dishonor their memories or 
diminish the glory of their service by paus- 
ing in the cheerful performance of an im- 
perative duty?” 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Lowry. The second will appear next week. 
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The lve Kitchen Maids 
andthe kve BIG Reasons 


ACH of the Five Kitchen Maids is showing to you a dominating point in the construction, conven- 
ience and sanitation of the Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet. Sanitation, convenience, beauty and 
lasting quality—the points you want most—are found at their best in this superior kitchen aid. For instance: 
(4) The Flour Bin is easily removable and stands by itself as a unit 
It has those‘‘easy-to-clean inside rounded corners ~ abigsanitary 


feature. Flour is sifted finer and lighter, because only a limited 
amount islet onto the screen at a time — this means better pastry. 


(1) The Flush Doors —Just one rub of a cloth and they shine like 
new. All surfaces smooth, shiny and clean; corners and edges 
are rounded off smooth. 


(2) “Look at those Inside Rounded Corners.” It is another ex 
clusive Kitchen Maid feature. Rounded corners, easy to keep (5) The Automatic Sugar Bin—Absolutely damp proof, dust tight, 
white and clean, certainly make work easier. and always reliable. No valves to clog. A tip forward opens 


(3) The Pastry Compartment, where pastry can be kept fresh for a tip backward closes the lid. This is the bin where no sugar 
days, is found only in this cabinet. is wasted because of lumps or trouble with leaking valves 
These are the five big features you want in your cabinet and they are found combined only in the Kitchen Maid. 
Interior finish of all models is adhesive white enamel, with exterior finish of either snowy white enamel or beautiful 
golden oak. Together with master cabinet workmanship, these features make a cabinet which will meet your 
every need and make your routine more pleasurable. Why buy any cabinet less convenient when all these highly 
desirable features are combined at a moderate cost in the Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet? 

Write for booklet ‘‘The Five Kitchen Maids and the Five BIG Reasona."’ 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY —— ANDREWS, IND. 
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This engine develops 57 h.p. at 2600 R.P.M. All valve mechanism 
is enclosed. Valve tappets are adjustable while engine is running- 

no noise. Valve springs are double, which gives quick, quiet valve 
seating. Valves are unusually large—one-half the diameter of the 
cylinder—this gives extremely quick charging and discharging. Oil 
is pumped to all bearings under pressure. 
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As the gas leaves the carburetor it strikes a hot wall which instantly 
vaporizes all the gas. Gas is held in the superheating chamber—it 
can not condense—and is constantly waiting to shoot through the 
large valves. Gas enters the combustion chambers in uniform and 
perfect condition for delivering every mite of power. 
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Power an. 
Economvy- 


GAIN the Stephens Salient Six has won the Annual Los Angeles 
Economy Run. This year it traveled 21.4 miles for each 
gallon of fuel, and won over all watercooled cars by a 5 ton mile 
margin. In 1918 the Stephens Salient Six made 21.5 miles per 
gallon of fuel and won over all cars entered for economy ot gas, 
oil and water. 

These records establish the Stephens Salient Six as the most 
economical motor car of its class. Such performance is the result 
of the Stephens perfected overhead valve engine, which is not 
only the most economical but also the most powerful engine of 
its size. 

Briefly the superiority of the Stephens engine is due to its 
perfected overhead valve construction, its superior gas preparing 
and handling system and its unusually large valves. 

And the Stephens Salient Six is just as beautiful and com- 
fortable as it is powerful and economical. You are impressed by 
its beauty. 

The open models of the Stephens Salient Six are of 2, 4, and 6 
passenger capacity. This new American seating arrangement is 
logical, as more people motor in couples than otherwise, and in 
addition such construction lends itself to a long, low and narrow 
design which is extremely pleasing. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Stephens Motor Works 
MOLINE, ILL. 


Factories; Freeport, Lil. 
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On that great day when a new defini- 
tion for the German equivalent of the 
English word “impregnable” was fur- 
nished by men who went up to battle 
swearfully or prayerfully, as the case might 
be, a-swearing and a-praying as they went 
in more tongues than were babbled at 
Babel Tower; in other words, on the day 
when the never-to-be-broken Hindenburg 
line was broken through and through, a 
battalion of one of the infantry regiments 
of this same draft division formed a little 
individual ground swell in the first wave 
of attack. 

That chill and gloomy hour when con- 
demned men and milkmen rise up from 
where they lie, when sick folk die in their 
beds and the drowsy birds begin to chirp 
themselves awake found the men of this 
particular battalion in shallow front-line 
trenches on the farther edge of a birch 
thicket. There they crouched, awaiting the 
word. The flat cold taste of before sunup 
was clammy in their throats; the smell of 
the fading nighttime was in their nostrils. 

And in the heart of every man of them 
that man over and over again asked: him- 
self a questiom. He asked himself whether 
his will power—which meant his soul 
was going to be strong enough to drag his 
reluctant body along with it into what 
impended. You see, with a very few ex 
ceptions none of this outfit had been over 
the top before. They had been under fire, 
some of them—fire of gas shells and of 
shrapnel and of high explosives in dugouts 
or in rear positions or as they passed along 
roads lying under gun range of the enemy. 
But this matter would be different; this 
experience would widely differ from any 
they had undergone. This meant going out 
into the open to walk up against machine- 
gun fire and small-arm fire. So each one 
asked himself the question. 

Take a thousand fighting men. For 
purposes of argument let us say that when 
the test of fighting comes five men out of 
that thousand cannot readjust their nerves 
to the prospect of a violent end by powder 
and ball from unseen sources. Under 
other circumstances any one of the five 
might face a peril greater than that which 
now confronts him. Conceive bly he might 
flop into a swollen river to save a drown- 
ing puppy; might dive into a burning 
building after some stranger’s pet tabby 
cat. But this prospect which lies before 
him of ambling across a field with death 
singing about his ears, tears with clawing 
fingers at the tuggs and toggles of his 
imagination until his flesh revolts to the 
point where it refuses to dare. It is such 
a man that courts-martial and the world 
at large miscall by the hateful name of 
coward, 

Out of the remaining nine hundred and 
ninety-five are five more—as we allow 
who have so little of perception, who are so 
stolid, so dull of wit and apprehension that 
they go into battle unmoved, unshaken, 
unthinking. This leaves nine hundred and 
ninety who are afraid—sorely and terribly 
afraid. They are afraid of being killed, 
afraid of being crippled, afraid of venturing 
out where killings and cripplings are carried 
on as branches of a highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

3ut at the last they find that they fear 
just one thing more than they fear death 
and dismeniberment; and that this one 
supremest thing is the fear that those about 
them may discover how terribly afraid 
they are. It is this greater fear, overriding 
all those lesser terrors, that makes over 
ordinary men into leaders of forlorn hopes, 
into holders of last ditches, into bearers of 
heroic blazons, into sleepers under me- 
morial shafts erected by the citizens of a 
proud, a grateful and a sorrowing country. 
A sense of self-respect is a terrific respon- 
sibility. 

Under this double stress, torn in advance 
of the actual undertaking by primitive 
emotions pulling in opposite directions, 
men bear themselves after curious but 
common fashions. To a_ psychologist 
twenty men chosen at random from the 
members of the battalion, waiting there in 
the edge of the birch thicket for their 
striking hour to come, would have offered 
twenty contrasting subjects for study. 

Here was a man all deathly white, who 
spoke never a word, but who retched with 
harp painful sounds and kept his free hand 
gripped into his cramping belly. That 
dread of being hit in the bowels which so 


many men have at moments like this was 
making him physically sick. 

Here again was a man who made jokes 
about cold feet and yellow streaks and the 
chances of death and the like and laughed 
at his own jokes. But there was a quiver 
of barely checked hysteria in his laughing 
and his eyes shone like the eyes of a man 
in a fever and the sweat kept popping out 
in little beads on his face. 

Here again was a man who swore con- 
stantly in a monotonous undertone. Al- 
ways i am reading where a man of my race 
under strain or provocation coins new and 
apt and picturesque oaths; but myself, 
I have never seen such a man. I should 
have seen him, too, if he really existed any- 
where except in books, seeing that as a 


boy I knew many steamboat mates on 
Southern waters and afterward met so- 
cially many and divers mule drivers and 


horse wranglers in the great West. 

But it has been my observation that in 
the matter of oaths the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is strangely lacking in variety and 
spice. There are a few stand-by oaths 
three or four nouns, two or three adjec- 
tives, one double-jointed adjective—and 
these invariably are employed over and 
over again. The which was undeniably 
true in this particular instance. This man 
who swore so steadily merely repeated, 
time without number and presumably with 
reference to the Germans, the unprettiest 
and at thesame time the most familiar name 
of compounded opprobrium that our defi- 
cient language yields. 

For the fiftieth time in half as many 
minutes, a captain—his name was Cap 
tain Griswold and he was the captain of 
B Company—consulted the luminous face of 
his wrist watch where he stooped behind 
shelter. He spoke then, and his voice was 
plainly to be heard under the whistle and 
whoop of the shells passing over his head 
from the supporting batteries behind with 
intent to fall in the supposed defenses of 
the enemy in front. Great sounds would 
have been lost in that crashing tumult; 
by one of the paradoxes of battle lesser 
sounds were easily audible. 

“All ~ gal said Captain Griswold, “‘it’s 
time! If some damn fool hasn’t gummed 
things up the creeping barrage should be 
starting out yonder and everything is set. 
Come on, men—let’s go! 

They went, each still behaving according 
to his own mode. The man with the gripes 
who retched was still retching as he heaved 
himself up over the parapet; the man who 
had laughed was still laughing; the man 
who had sworn was mechanically continu- 
ing to repeat that naughty pet name of his 
for the Fritzies. Nobody though called on 
anybody else to defend the glory of the 
flag; nobody invited anybody to remember 
the Lusitania; nobody spoke a single one 
of the fine speeches that the bushelmen of 
fiction at home thought up to put into the 
mouths of men moving into battle. 

Indeed, not in any visible regard was the 
scene marked by drama. Merely some 
muddied men burdened with ironmongery 
and bumpy with gas masks and ammuni- 
tion packs climbed laboriously out of a slit 
in the wet earth and in squads—single filing, 
one man behind the next as directly as 
might be—stepped along through a pale, 
sad, slightly misty light at rather a deliber- 
ate pace, to traverse a weedy meadow- 
land which rose before them at a gentle 
incline. There was no firing of guns, no 
waving of swords, There were no swords 
to wave. There was no enemy in sight and 
no evidence as yet that they had been 
sighted by any enemy. As a matter of 
fact, none of them—neither those who fell 
nor those who lived—saw on that day 
a single living individual recognizable as a 
German. 

A sense of enormous isolation encom- 
passed them. They seemed to be all alone 
in a corner of the world that was peopled 
by diabolical sounds, but not by humans. 
They had a feeling that because of an error 
in the plans they had been sent forward 
without supports; that they—a puny hand- 
ful—wereto besacrificed under the haunches 
of the Hindenburg line while all those thou- 
sands of others who should have been their 
companions upon this adventure bided 
safely behind, held back by the counter- 
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mand which through some hideous blunder | 


had failed to reach them in time. But they 
went on. Orders were to go on— and order, 
plus discipline, plus the individual’s sense 
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My Customers 
Prefer 


“They like Everwear 
because the clinging 
snugness at the ankle 
makes them feel well 
dressed no matter what 
gown they’re wearing. 
I wear them too. It’s 
not extravagance. 
Everwear are as du- 
rable as they are ele- 
gant.” 








In pure thread silk 
and lisle. You can 
ee buy it almost 

everywhere, in 
cluding stores that cater to 


the most exclusive trade. 


| Some day you'll wear Ever- 
|| wear. 

| Everwear Hosiery Co. 
(2s Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAZDA 


**‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 
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A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 


Mazpa is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its pur 

pose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning prog 
ress and developments in the art of in 

candescent lamp manufacturing and to 
distribute this information to the com- 
panies entitled to receive this service. 


Mazpa Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
ElectricCompany atSchenectady,N.Y. 
The mark MAzDA can appear only on 


lamps which meet the standards of 


Mazpa Service. It is thus an assurance 
of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Compaiiy. 
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“Where From, Son?” 













“Wh that’s a Bixler chain, 
Dad—I got it at Marti the } — 
day I bought my new suit. He 
has put in a Bixler Jewelry D One of 
partment —rings pee fob , 
ioe Rete Cet, aed ees the Bixler 
thing of ey ' "Works n Display 
fine with his line.” Cases J 
-aSeCS / 
ata 
You can buy Bixler Staple 
Jewelry from such stores asdrug, 
dr goods, millinery, clothing 
hardware —even shoe stores, It 
is sold at reasonable prices un- 
der an absolute guarantee, Write 
* Booklet and name of nearest 
dealer 
“The The Miles F. Bixler Co. 
Bivler 1924-32 Euclid Ave, 


Dept.14 Cleveland 
Dealers 
Write for our 
proposition 
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Salesmen 
We have 
openings for 
capable men 





























insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive “Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy is a 
pioneer renewable fuse. Ascompared with 
the use of one-timefuses, it cute annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80°). 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


Sole manufacturers of ARK LESS"'—the Non- Re 
mewable fuse with the 100°» Guaranteed Indicator, 


Ecowomy Fuses are alse made in Canada at Montreal 


Double Rotary 
da» <pRINKLED 


Sprinkles Like 
Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 
Turning faucet reduces sprinkling 
to any area. Takes all disagree- 





























ableness out of eprinkling does 

work quicker, easier and better 

Saves tt t in few weeks in water 

saving; practically m megs 1 pica wk in watering 
gardens, lawns, parkas, courses, etc - 
= ¢ you eee sprinkler 

10 Days’ Trial Viiting you, will never 
give it up Wike for for Trial Offer and Free Book. 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 
154 Gateway Stats Kansas City, Missouri 
y 6. SPRINKLER COMPANY 

154 Dekum Building. Portland, Oregon 
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Brick 6 Concrete Paint 


Corrects and prevents white stains 
on brick walls. Makes concrete 
walls waterproof. Cannot peel from 
mortar or brick because it pene 
trates like a stain. 
Send fer color card and 
dealer's name. 


THE REILLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.8.A 
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| and let himself down into the trench. 
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of responsibility, plus that fear of his that 
his mates may know how fearful of other 
things he is—make it possible for armies to 
be armies instead of mobs and for battles 
to be won. 

They went on until they came to an 
invisible line drawn lengthwise across the 
broad way of the weed field, and here men 
began to drop down. Mainly those stricken 
slid gently forward to lie on their stomachs. 
Only here and there was there a man who 
spun about to fall face upward. Those 
who were wounded, but not overthrown, 
would generally sit down quite gently and 
quite deliberately, with puzzled looks in 
their eyes. Since still there was neither 
sign nor sight of the well-hidden enemy the 
thought took root in the minds of the men 
as yet unscathed that, advancing too 
fast, they had been caught in the drop 
curtain of their own barrage. 

Sergeant Hyman Ginsburg, going along 
at the head of his squad, got this notion 
quite well fixed in his mind. Then, though, 
he saw smoke jets issuing from bushes and 
trees on ahead of him where the ridges of 
the slope sharpened up acutely into a sort 
of natural barrier like a wall; and likewise 
for the first time he now heard the tat-tat- 
tat of machine guns, sounding like the 
hammers of pneumatic riveters rapidly oper- 
ated, To him it seemed a proper course that 
his squad should takesuch cover as the lay of 
the land afforded and fire back toward the 
machine guns. But since the instructions, 
so far as he knew them, called for a steady 
advance up to within a few rods of the 
enemy’ssupposed position and thena quick 
rush ferverd, he gave no such command to 
his squad. 

Suddenly he became aware that off to the 
right the forward movement of the bat- 
talion was checking up. Then, all in an 
instant, men on both divem falling back. 
He and his squad were enveloped in a re- 
verse movement. It seemed too bad that 
the battalion should be driven in after suf- 
fering these casualties and without having 
dealt a blow in return for the punishment it 
had undergone. But what did it matter, 
after all, if they were being sacrificed vainly 
as the result of a hideous mistake at divi- 
sional headquarters? Better to save what 
was left, 

So far as he could tell, nobody gave the 
word to retire. He found himself going 
back at the tail of his squad where before 
he had been its head. Subconsciously he 
was surprised to observe that the copse 
from which they had emerged but a minute 
or two earlier, as he had imagined, was a 
considerable distance away from them, now 
that they had set their faces toward it. It 
did not seem possible that they could have 
left it so far Behind them. Yet returning 
to it the men did not perceptibly hurry 
their steps. They retreated without evi- 
dences of disorder—almost reluctantly—as 
though by their very slowness of movement 
to signify their disgust for the supposed 
fiasco that had enveloped them, causing 
them to waste lives in an ill-timed and futile 
endeavor. 

Ginsburg reéntered the covert of birches 
with a sense of gratitude for its > 

e 
faced about, peering over its rim, and saw 
that his captain—Captain Griswold—was 
just behind him, returning all alone and 
ooking back over his shoulder constantly. 

Captain Griswold was perhaps twenty 

ards from the thicket when he clasped 
both hands to the pit of his stomach and 
slipped down flat in the trampled herbage. 
In that same moment Ginsburg saw how 
many invisible darting objects, which must 
of course be machine-gun bullets, were 
mowing the weed stems about the spot 
where the captain had gone down. Bits of 
turf flew up in showers as the leaden blasts, 
spraying down from the top of the ridge, 
bored into the earth, 

Well, somebody would have to bring the 
captain in out of that. He laid his rifle 
against the wall of the trench and climbed 
out again into plain view. So far as he 
knew he was going as a solitary volunteer 
upon this errand. He put one arm across 
his face, like a man fending off rain drops, 
and ran bent forward. 

The captain, when he reached him, was 
lying upon his side with his face turned 
away from Ginsburg and his shrapnel hel- 
met half on and half off his head, Ginsburg 
stooped, putting his hands under the pits 
of the captain’s arms, and gave a heave. 
The burden of the body came against him 
as so much dead heft; a weight limp and 
unresponsive, the trunk sagged and the 
limbs loose and unguided. 
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Ginsburg felt a hard buffet in his right 
side. It wasn’t a blow exactly; it was more 
like a clout from a heavily-shod blunt- 
ended brogan. His last registered impres- 
sion as he collapsed on top of the captain 
was that someone, hurrying up to aid 
him, had stumbled and driven a booted toe 
into hisribs. Thereafter for aspaceevents— 
in so far as Ginsburg’s mind recorded 
them—were hazy, with gaps between of 
complete forgetfulness. He felt no pain to 
speak of, but busybodies kept bothering 
him. It drowsily annoyed him to be dragged 
about, to be lifted up and to be put down 
again, to be pawed over by unseen, dimly 
comprehended hands, to be ridden in a 
careening, bumping vehicle for what seemed 
to him hours and hours. Finally, when 
he was striving to reorganize his faculties 
for the utterance of a protest, someone put 
something over his nose and he went sound 
asleep. 

Ensued then a measureless period when 
he slept and dreamed strange jumbled 
dreams. He awakened, clear enough in his 
thoughts, but beset with a queer giddiness 
and a weakness, in a hospital sixteen miles 
from where the mix-up had started, though 
he didn’t know about that of course until 
subsequent inquiry enabled him to piece 
together a number of fragmentary recollec- 
tions. For the present he was content 
to realize that he lay on a comfortable cot 
under a tight roof and that he had his full 
complement of arms and legs and could 
move them, though when he moved the 
right leg the ankle hurt him. Also he had 
a queer squeezed-in sensation amidships 
as though heed straps had been buckled 
tightly about his trunk. 

Upon top of these discoveries came an- 
other. Sitting up in the next-hand cot to 
his on the right was a trooper of his own 
company, one Paul Dempsey, now rather 
elaborately bandaged as to his head and 
shoulders, but seemingly otherwise in cus- 
tomary good order and spirits, 

‘Hello, Dempsey,” he said. 

“Hello, sarge,’’ answered back Dempsey. 
“How you feelin’ by now—all right?” 

*‘Guess so. My ankle is sprained or 
something and my side feels sort of funny.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder,” said Dempsey. 

“T got a dippy kind of feelin’ inside my own 
headpiece—piece of shell casin’ come and 
beaned me. It don’t amount to much, 
though; just enough to get me a wound 
stripe. You're the lucky guy, sarge. Maybe 
it’s so you won't have to go back and 
prob’ly I will.” 

The speaker sighed and grinned and then 
confessed to a great perception which many 
before him had knownand which many were 
to know afterward, but which some—less 
frank than he—have sought to conceal. 

“I'll go back of course if they need me— 
and if I have to—but I'd just as lief not. 
You kin take it from me, I’ve had plenty of 
this gettin’ all-shot-up business. Oncet is 
enough for First-Class Private Dempsey. 

“Say,’ " he went on, “looks like you and 
me are goin’ partners a lot here lately. I 
get mine right after you get yours. We ride 
back here together in the same tin Lizzie- 
you and me do—and now here we are side 
each again. Well, there’s a lot of 
the fellows we won't neither of us see no 
more. But their lives wasn’t wasted, at 
that. I betcher there’s a lot of German 
bein’ spoke in hell these last two three 
days, 

“Oh, you ain’t heard the big news, have 
you? Bein’ off your dip and out of com- 
mission like you was. Well, we busted old 
Mister Hindenburg’s line in about nine 
places and now it looks like maybe we'll eat 
Thanksgivin’ dinner in Berlin or Hobo- 
ken—one.” 

Dempsey went on and every word 
that he uttered was news—how the seem- 
ingly premature advance of the battalion 
had not been a mistake at all; how the 
only slip was that the battalion walked into 
a whole cote of unsuspected machine-gun 
nests, but how the second battalion going 
up and round the shore of the hill to the 
left had taken the boche on the flank and 
cleaned him out of his pretty little ambus- 
cade; how there were tidings of great cheer 
filtering back from all along the line and so 
ee and so on. Ginsburg broke in on 

nim: 

“How’s Captain Griswold?” 

“Oh, the cap was as good as dead 
when this here guy, Goodman, fetched him 
in on his back after he’d went out after you 
fell and fetched you back in first. I seen the 
whole thing myself—it was right after that 
that I got beaned. One good scout, the cap 
was. And there ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
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this Goodman, neither; 
from me.” 

*“Goodman?” Ginsburg pondered. The 
name was a strange one. ‘‘Say, was it this 
Goodman that kicked me in the ribs while 
I was tryin’ to pick up the captain?’ 

“Kicked you nothin’! You got a ma- 
chine-gun bullet glancin’ on your short ribs 
and acrost your chest right under the skin 
that was what put you down and out. 
And then just as Goodman fetched you 
in acrost over the top here come an- 
other lot of machine-gun bullets, and one 
of ’em drilled you through the ankle and 
another one of them bored Goodman clean 
through the shoulder; but that didn’t keep 
him from goin’ right back out there, shot 
up like he was, after the captain. Quick as 
a cat that guy was and strong as a bull. 
Naw, Goodman he never kicked you—that 
was a little chunk of lead kicked you.” 

“But I didn’t feel any pain like a bullet,” 
protested Ginsburg. “It was more like a 
hard wallop with a club or a boot.” 

“Say, that’s a funny thing too,” said 
Dempsey. ‘You're always readin’ about 
the sharp dartin’ pain a bullet makes, and 
yet nearly everybody that gets hit comes 
out of his trance ready to swear a mule 
muster kicked him orsomethin’. I guess that 
sharp-dartin’-pain stuff runs for Sweeney; 
the guys that write about it oughter get 
shot up themselves oncet. Then they'd 
know.’ 

“This Goodman, now?” queried Gins- 
burg, trying to chamber many impressions 


you kin take it 


at once. “I don’t seem to place him. He 
wasn’t in B Company?” 
“Naw! He’s out of D Company. He's 


anew guy. He’s out of a bunch of replace- 
ments that come up for D Company only 
the day before ‘istiddy. Well, for a green 
hand he certai aly handled himself like one 
old-timer.” 

Dempsey, aged nineteen, spoke as the 
grizzled veteran of many campaigns might 
have spoken. 

“Yes, sir! He certainly snatched you 
out of a damn bad hole in jig time.” 

“I'd like to have a look at him,” said 
Ginsburg. ‘And my. old mother back home 
would, too, I know.’ 

“Your mother'll have to wait, but you 
kin have your wish,”’ said Dempsey glee- 
fully. He had been saving his biggest piece 
of news for the last. “If you’ve got any- 
thing to ask him just ask him. He’s layin’ 
there—right o, er there on the other side of 
you. We all three of us rode down here 
together in the same amb’lance load.” 

Ginsburg turned his head. Above the 
blanket that covered the figure of his cot 
neighbor on the right he looked into the 
face of the man who had saved him—looked 
into it and recognized it. That dark skin, 
clear through, with a transparent pallor to 
it like brown stump water in a swamp, and 
those black eyes between the slitted lids 
could belong to but one person on earth. If 
the other had overheard what just had 
passed between Ginsburg and Dempsey he 
gave no sign. He considered Ginsburg 
steadily, with a cool, hostile stare in his 


e 
ss Much obliged, buddy,” said Ginsburg. 
Something already had told him that here 
revealed was a secret not to be shared with 
a third party. 

“Don’t mention it,”” answered his late 
rescuer shortly. He drew a fold of the 
blanket up across his face with the gesture 
of one craving solitude or sleep. 

“Huh!” quoth Dempsey. ‘‘Not what 
I'd call a talkative guy.” 

This shortcoming could not be laid at his 
own door. He talked steadily on. After a 
while, though, a reaction of weariness 
began to blunt Dempsey’s sprightly vivac- 
ity. His talk trailed off into grunts and he 
slept the sleep of a hurt tired-out boy. 

Satisfied that Dempsey no longer was to 
be considered in the rdle of a possible 
eavesdropper, Ginsburg nevertheless spoke 
cautiously as again he turned his face toward 
the motionless figure stretched alongside 
him on his left. 

‘Listenin’, ain’t you?” he began. 

“Yes,” ’ grufily. 

“When did you begin calling yourself 
Goodman?’ 

“That’s my business.” 

“No, it’s not. Something has happened 
that gives me the right to know. Forget 
that I used to be on the cops. I’m asking 
you now as one soldier to another: When 
did you begin calling yourself Goodman?” 

“About a year ago—when I first got 
into the service.” 

“How did you get in?” 

(Conctuded on Page 129) 
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The Columbian Hardware Co. 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils 


Cleveland 
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yw oy: Columbian Sledge-Tested Vises 
the Columbian forged steel leg vise is 
preferred by many users. It has always been 
a favorite with blacksmiths and it is today 
probably the most popular type of vise for 
farm use. ‘Two-thirds of all the leg vises sold 
in America are Columbian Vises. 

Most users of leg vises use anvils too. ‘The 
Columbian All-Steel Anvil is Crucible steel 
from top to bottom and made in one piece. 
It is a scientifically designed and carefully 
finished anvil. Of one style there are 33 sep- 
arate sizes from 10 pounds to 800. Of the 
government’s purchase of anvils during the 
war, we estimate that 80 per cent were 
Columbian Anvils. 

Columbian bench vises are the only malle- 
able iron vises made and are patented. ‘They 
are twice as strong as cast iron vises yet f/zy 
cost no more. All have removable steel jaw 
faces and other distinctive features. 

Columbian Vises include every style and size. Hun 


dreds of dealers sell them, among whom are the distributors 
listed below. 
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Kor Sunday Afternoon at Home 
the Gulbransen Plays the Hymns 


THEN you gather ’round on Sunday 
afternoon or any other time — and 
hymns are in order, the Gulbran- 

sen is always ready to furnish the music. 


All the well-known hymns in universal 
use are available in player-rolls. 
Some with the words on the roll. Here 
is a partial list: 


Now 


Standard Hymns Christian Science Hymns 


le With Me w Me How t 
i Need Thee Every H YeM 
Jesus | My § By | M ' 
i i Am Light I I 
rer My ite : 
Sund ns 
ree * Billy Sunday Hym 
Rock of Ag t \ ’ 
A M a I t } 


‘The Gulbransen transposes the music 
into any key so that all may sing without 
straining the voice, and it can be played 
as slowly as desired. No knowledge of 
music is required to play the Gulbransen. 
Neither does it require effort. 


( ,ULB RANSEN 


Player-Piano 






The pedals operate so gently that a tiny 
baby once crept up to the Gulbransen 
and played it as shown in picture below, 
which gave us the idea for our trade mark. 


Elderly people take a keen delight in 
this ease of operation, and in the simplic- 
ity which makes the playing with expres- 
sion so natural to you at the Gulbransen. 


‘The moment your feet touch the Gul- 
bransen pedals you know you are playing 
a better player-piano than any youevertried 
before. ‘The Gulbransen is so Easy to Play. 


Look up our dealer and try the Gul- 
bransen yourself. ‘Try some of the good 
old hymns. The dealer has them. You 
can locate him by the Baby at the Pedals 
in his window and newspaper advertis- 
ing. Or write us for his address. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 
3232 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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same prices to every be 
ind war tax paid. 


instrument at the factory: 


Price branded in the 


White House Model $600 
Country Seat Model 
Suburban Model 


535 
450 


Three models, all playable by hand or by roll, sold 


back 
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Concluded from Page 
‘Enlisted.”’ 


‘Where? New York?” 
‘No. Cleveland.” 
“What made you enlist? 
“Say, wot’s this—thoid-degree stuff?’’ 
‘I told you just now that I figured I had 
a right to know. When a man saves your 
life it puts him under an obligation to you 
|] mean puts you under an obligation to 


” 


him,” he corrected. 
‘Well, if you put it that way—maybe 
it was because I wanted to duck out of 


reach of you bulls. Maybe because I wanted 
to go straight a while. Maybe because I 
wanted to show that a bad guy could do 
somethin’ for his country. Dope it out for 
yourself. That used to be your game 
dopin’ things out— wasn’t it?” 

“I’m trying to, now. Tell me, does any- 
body know—anybody in the Army, I 
mean —-know who you are?” 

‘Nobody but you; and you might call 
it an accident, the way you come to find 
out.” 

‘“*Something like that 
ince you joined up?” 

“*Clean as anybody’s.” 

“And what’s your idea about keeping on 
going straight after the war is over and you 
yet out of service? 

‘Don’t answer unless you feel like it; only 
I’ve got my own private reasons for want- 
ing to know.” 


How’ 


s your record 


**Well, I know a trade—learnt it in stir, 
but I know it. I’m a steamfitter by trade, 
only I ain’t never worked much at it. 


Maybe when I get back I’d try workin’ at 
it steady if you flatties would only keep off 
me back, Anything else you wanted to 
find out?”’ His tone was sneering almost. 
‘If there’s not, I think I'll try to take a 
nap.” 

“Not now but 
again about some 
rested up.” 

“Have it your own way. I 
away from you for a while— not 
hole drilled in me shoulder.” 

However, Ginsburg did not have it his 
own way. The wound in his leg gave threat 
of trouble and at once he was shifted south 
to one of the big base hospitals. An opera- 
tion followed and after that a rather long, 
low convalescence 

In the same week of November that the 
armistice was signed, Ginsburg, limping 
slightly, went aboard a troopship bound for 
home. It befell, therefore, that he spent 
the winter on sick leave in New York. He 
had plenty of spare time on his hands and 
some of it he employed in business of 
more or less private nature. For example, 
he called on the district attorney and a few 
days later went to Albany and called upon 
the governor. A returned soldier whose 
name has.been often in the paper and who 
wears on his uniform tunic two bits of ribbon 
and on his sleeves service and wound stripes 
isnot kept waiting in anterooms these times. 
He saw the governor just as he had seen the 
district attorney— promptly. In fact, the 


I’d like 


things when we're 


to talk to you 
both 


can’t get 
with this 


governor felt it to be an honor to meet a 
soldier who had been decorated for gal- 
lantry in action and so expressed himself. 
Later he called in the reporters and 
restated the fact; but when one of the 
reporters inquired into the reasons for Ser- 
geant Ginsburg’s visit at this time the 
governor shook his head. 

‘The business between us was confiden- 
tial,”’ he said smilingly. “But I might add 
that Sergeant Ginsburg got what he came 
for. And it wasn’t a job either. I’m afraid, 
though, that you young gentlemen will 
have to wait a while for the rest of the 
details. They'll come out in time no doubt. 
But just for the present a sort of surprise is 
being planned for someone and while I’m 
to be a party to it I don’t feel at liberty to 
tell about it—yet.” 


Now it is a part of the business of news- 
paper men to put two and two together and 
get four. Months later, recalling what the 
governor had said to the Albany corre- 
spondents, divers city editors with the aid of 
their bright young staff men did put two 
and two together and they got astory. It 
was a peach of a bird of a gem of a story 
that they got on the day a transport nosed 
up the harbor bearing what was left of one 
of the infantry regiments of the praise- 
worthy Metropolitan Division. 

Even in these days of regardless recep- 
tions for home-arriving troops it does not 
often happen that a secretary to the gover- 
nor and an assistant from the office of the 
district attorney go down the bay on the 
same tug to meet the same returning sol- 
dier—and he a private soldier at that. Each 
of these gentlemen had put on his long- 
tailed coat and his two-quart hat for the 
gladsome occasion; each of them carried a 
document for personal presentation to this 
private soldier. 

And the sum total of these documents 


was: Firstly, to the full legal effect that a 
certain indictment of long standing was 
now by due processes of law forever and 


eternally quashed; and secondly, that the 
governor had seen fit to remove all dis- 
abilities against a certain individual, thereby 
restoring the person named to all the rights, 
boons, benefits and privileges of citizen- 
ship; and thirdly, that in accordance with 
a prior and privy design, now fully carried 
out, the recipient of these documents had 
official guaranty, stamped, sealed and de- 
livered, that when he set foot on the soil of 
these United States he would do so without 
cloud upon his title as a sovereign a 
without blemish on his name and without 
fear of prosecution in his heart. And the 
upshot of it all was that the story was more 
than a peach; it was a pippin: The re- 
habilitation of Private Pasquale Gallino, 


sometime known as Stretchy Gorman, 
gangster, and more latterly still as P. 
Goodman, U. S. A., A. E. F., celebrated 


to the extent of I don’t know how many 
gallons of printer’s ink. 

Having landed in driblets and having 
been reassembled in camp as a whole, the 
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division presently ch made 
another story deemed worthy of columns 
upon columns in print. Our duty here, 
though, is not to undertake a description 
of that parade, for such was competently 
done on that fine day of March in the year 
of grace and victory, 1919, when the ¢ rowd 
that turned out was the largest crowd which 
that city of crowds, New York, had seen 
since the day when the crowding Dutchmen 
crowded the Indians off the shortly-to-be- 
crowded island of Manhattan 

Those who follow the daily 
of daily events saw then, 
eyes of gifted scribes, how Fifth Avenue 
was turned into a four-mile stretch of 
prancing, dancing glory; and how the out 
pouring millions, in masses fluid as water 
and in strength irresistible as a flood, broke 
the police dams and made of roadway and 
sidewalks one great, roaring, human sluice- 
way; andhowthe khaki-clad ranks marched 
upon a carpet of the flowers and the fruit 
and the candy and the cigarettes and the 
cigars and the confetti and the paper rib 
bons that were thrown at them and about 
them. These things are a tale told and re- 
told. For us the task is merely to narrate 
one small incident which occurred in a side 
street hard by Washington Square while 
the parade was forming. 

Where he stood marking time in the front 
row of the honor men of his own regiment 
there being forty-six of these honor men, 
all bearing upon their proudly outbulged 
bosoms bits of metal testifying to valorous 
deeds—First Sergeant Hyman Ginsburg, 
keeping eyes front upon the broad back 
of the colonel who would ride just in 
advance of the honor squad and speaking 
out of the side of his mouth, addressed a 
short, squat, dark man in private’s uniform 
almost directly behind him at the end of the 
second file. 

“Pal,” he said, casting his voice over his 
shoulder, ‘“‘did you happen to read in the 
paper this morning that the police commis- 
sioner—the new one, the one that was ap- 
pointed while we were in France—would 
be in the reviewing stand to-day?” 

“No, I didn’t read it; but wot of it? 
answered the person addressed. 

Nothing, only it reminded me of a 
promise I made you that night down at the 
Stuffed Owl when we met for the first time 
since we were kids together. Remember 
that promise, don’t you?’ 

**Can’t say I do.” 

“I told you that some day I'd get you 
with the goods on you and that I'd lead you 
in broad daylight up the street to the big 
chief. Well, to-day, kid, I make good on 
that promise. The big chief's waiting for 
us up yonder in the reviewing stand along 
with the governor and the mayor and the 
rest. And you've got the goods on you 
you’re wearing them on your chest. And 
I’m about to lead you to him.” 

Whereupon old Mr. John J. Coincidence, 
standing in the crowd, took out his fountain 
pen and on his shirt cuff scored a fresh tally 
to his own credit. 
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EVENING POST 


With their clean outfits, their radiant faces, 
their strong easy stride, they seemed to me 
the finest army this old European sun had 
shone upon. It didn’t belong to Europe 

this fresh, lusty, free-striding breed. It be- 


| longed to a cleaner, bigger land. 


It was the same famous division I had 
seen a month earlier moving out from the 


| bridgehead on the Rhine. On they marched, 


| past the Y huts where for the last time they 


| trunk. 


| a lady’s wrist-watch dog. 


were treated to chocolate and cigarettes; 
on past the Red Cross barracks where 
doughnuts were handed out; past the per- 
spiring band that tootled with crimson 
cheeks; past the crowd of bravely dressed 
little French demoiselles waving handker- 
chiefs like mad!—were there some sore 
hearts here?—through the narrow gate in 
single file before the embarkation officer, 
who from his list monotonously intoned: 

“Munaric’ : “Ivan”; “*Taylor’’—‘*‘George 
hw, Mills Alberthal”’ “Harry”;  ‘“‘John- 
son 

But this time the soldier before him did 
not automatically reply. He was a great, 
shining, ebony giant of about seven feet 
six, laden to his big flaring ears with all 
manner of equipment and carrying—in ad- 
dition to his own traps—his lieutenant’s 
It was evident he labored under a 
His round open counte- 


powerful emotion. 
His eyes rolled 


nance glistened with sweat. 
with excitement. 

* Johnson!” barked the officer and waited 
for the response. 

**H-h-heah, suh!” 
started to march on. 

The officer’s arm barred the way. 

** Johnson!” he shouted. 

**Y-y-yes, suh! D-d-d-dat’s m-me!” In 
his terror of being left behind he stammered 
worse than ever. 

“Yah!” exploded the officer, boiling over 
as he saw the line begin the clog. ‘‘ How do 
you get that way? Follow your instruc- 
tions! Reply with your first name! Now, 
Johnson!” 

‘““W-w-w-w——” palpitated incoherently 
the negro, sweat pouring down his face. 

“Cut out that w-w-w stuff! You're not 
Come on now 
Johnson! What's the rest?” 

“*W-w-w-w ” babbled the big fellow, 
his eyes goggling with fear. 

The officer gave himself to the laughter 
that rocked the long line. His speed record 
was irretrievably smashe d. 

“Take your time,” he advised grimly. 
“We've only got to embark nineteen thou- 
sand, nine hundred and ninety-nine other 
men to-day.’ 

Under the easement of the friendly 
laughter the private essayed once more, 
““W-w-w-w-ullie!”” he gulped triumphantly. 
The column roared. 


beamed the owner and 


A Two:Fisted He-Man Job 


“Well, W-w-willie, we'll let you pass this 
time. But next time there’s a war on hand 
you get your momma to teach you your 
name so you won't hold up the whole 
United States Army en route.” 

Willie showed all his teeth in-an abashed 
grin and resumed his march toward the 


| promised land, The column began to flow 





| nation has ever been involved in. 


forward, man by man—a steady continuous 
stream. All through the year of 1918 I had 
watched the steady flow of that stupendous 
stream of men and supplies toward the 
east. Now the tide had turned and was 
flowing just as strongly in the opposite di- 
rection. The ebb of that mighty tide of men 
and materials from the coast of Europe is 
the theme of this article, 

The forging of the organization of the 
American Expeditionary Force is one of the 
finest, noblest enterprises that America asa 
Perhaps 
this is because into its forging went the 
energy, the heart, the brains and the aspira- 
tions of practically every soul in the Union, 
And creations forged suchwise are apt to 
havea pretty solid integrity—to amount to 
something in the world. The American 
Expeditionary Force, as it came into being 
in France, was two-sided, It was composed 


| of the men and the plant that took care of 


the men—in other words, the combat 
troops and the Service of Supply. 

Of this latter organization, with its tre- 
mendous plants and installations scattered 
all over the map of France, from the west- 
ern ports clear to the banks of the Rhine, 
the public is already informed. And if I 
sketch it once more it is simply to visualize 


GOOD-BY, 
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FRANCE ! 


it from a new angle—from the angle of pull- 
ing down, cleaning out, dissolving the huge 
plant that was constructed and assembled 
with such speed, efficiency and care. First 
of all, there were the installations at the 
different ports for receiving men and sup- 
plies: vast systems of docks, freight yards, 
warehouses and hundreds of miles of track. 
There were the immense reservoirs for stor- 
ing food, clothes, equipment, ordnance and 
medical supplies; the refrigerating and 
salvage plants; the munitions and aviation 
centers; the forestry and engineering corps; 
the hospital installations—in short, all the 
physical properties and supplies that were 
necessary in order that a nation might 
conduct successfully in a foreign land the 
business of killing men. 

These plants of every type and descrip- 
tion, representing the best energy and 
brains of America, cost a stupendous sum 
to lay down in France, In addition to the 
original high cost of wartime production 
was the cost of transportation. The plants 
had been laid down with a speed that aston- 
ished the world—to make possible the win- 
ning of the war. And they had made it 
possible. The flood of men and materials 
had done it. The gigantic driving force that 
could put two millions of men into a foreign 
land with one hand while with the other 
hand it fashioned a huge physical plant 
eapable of feeding, clothing and arming 
those two million men—such a driving force 
broke the backbone of the German resist- 
ance, 

They didn’t dream we could do it—in 
the allotted time. Neither, in truth, did 
the Allies; they only desperately hoped. 
But America showed them. She showed 
even herself, for until then she had not 
consciously measured her own strength. 
The year of 1918 was the slow, arduous, 
sacrificial march up a steep hill. Until 
November eleventh we were marching up 
the hill. Upon November twelfth we began 
to turn round and march down again. 


Converting Arteries Into Veins 


Before November eleventh there was a 
mighty tide of men and materials pouring 
into France. The machine that controlled 
that tide was one of the best the world has 
seen—built in the shortest time, handling 
tremendous quantities, functioning with un- 
paralleled speed. The entire system was 
fashioned to operate in one direction only, 
like the arterial system, which is fashioned 
to push the blood forward and never back. 
In like manner this system was forged to pass 
men and supplies with all speed up to the 
Western Front. It could not have worked 
backward any more than the arterial sys- 
tem, for it was not built that way. 
But on November 12, 1918, cables began 

arrive from Washington which _indi- 
cated that the mighty tide had been 
arrested, and that a new system must be 
forged to work in the opposite direction 
to get two million men, together with their 
equipment, out of France. Up to Novem- 
ber eleventh the work had been one of 
assembling, constructing a formidable ma- 
chine. After November eleventh the busi- 
ness automatically became the opposite 
one of dissolving, reducing to its original 
elements that same formidable machine 
of returning the soldier to his home and 
civiliandom; of turning all the physical 
properties and supplies left in France back 
into credits and gold; of obliterating, wip- 
ing off the map all that which had been pre- 
viously so carefully built up—of liquidat- 
ing, in short, all the foreign war interests of 
the United States. In France the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, as an individual 
organism, is fast passing out of existence. 
It will soon be extinct. What follows is the 
account of its final hours. 

The wind-up of the military situation in 
France, both as regards men and proper- 
ties, is a subject which —if less dramatic 
than sanguinary tales of battle fronts 
should still interest America. For in this 
whole proposition of modern warfare the 
United States has been—like Antonio in 
The Merchant of Venice—an honest busi- 
ness man, anxious over many precarious 
enterprises afloat on far perilous seas. 
Now the ships are beginning to put back 
to harbor; now is the reckoning hour. 

For two years the American nation, con- 
sidered as a merchant, has been engaged 
in conducting a tolerably large cash and 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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—the Electricity that whizzes the Big Trolley Car along or pours 
from the Fiery Little Columbia to drive the Youngsters’ Train 


the street comes from mammoth generators whose 
energy is reckoned in thousands of horsepower. 
; The youngsters’ train gets its snap and go from 
the Fiery Little Columbia. In both cases it is 
identically the same kind of electricity running the same 
type of motor. The only difference is in degree and size. 


| the ‘TRICITY for hustling the big trolley car along 


Toys themselves appear to enjoy the frolic when spun 
around by Columbias. No connection with the house- 
lighting fixtures is needed—the whole outfit may be 
toted up to the garret, out on the lawn, anywhere, every- 
where, wherever the good time is—and with absolute 
safety. 


What a marvelous thing this Columbia Dry Battery is— 
and what a lot of uses! Motionless, yet moving toys at 


a merry clip; cold, yet firing the fuel in autos, motor- 
boats, trucks, tractors, and farm engines; silent, yet 
giving a vigorous tone to telephones, bells, and buzzers; 
lightless, yet illuminating lanterns, pocket lamps, and 
other portables. Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
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your car you equip with definite power guaranteed 
for a definite time. The famous Pyramid Seal stamped 
on the connectors is the symbol of that guarantee. 


Columbia Storage Battery Service is all around. Stop 
in and see how easily and gladly they make certain that 
each and every user gets the actual performance to 
which his original purchase entitles him. 
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credit business in France, as well as laying 
down in that country some tolerably valu- 
able properties. All told, the value of such 
properties amounts approximately to a 
round ae and a half dollars. The time 
has arrived, the war being done, for Amer- 
ica to wind up the accounts; to set claim 
against claim, contract against contract, 
debt against debt; and to sell on the open 
markets of the world the surplus war 
stocks remaining in France. And at the 
same time it was her duty to clear out of 
ee country all her un necessary troops 
before they ate their heads off. These are 
two plain ‘obvious business propositions 
disposal of men, disposal of war properties. 
Let us glance at the last-named phase of the 
problem first—the disposal of property. 

When on November eleventh the armi- 
stice brought a cessation of hostilities to the 
world, the business of quantity production 
of war materials was going full blast. 
America, in common with the rest of the 
Allies, was in the business up to her neck. 
On November eleventh came the great 
news and even on that same day produc- 
tion began to slack off. But it was not 
possible—-by the pressure of an electric 
button, so to speak—to shut off the power 
of that huge machine which was hurling 
men and materials on the Western Front 
at a maximum rate of speed, for some of 
the troops and materials were still on the 
sea. Fabrics and food and guns were still 
in the mills. Huge contracts had just been 
signed. Nevertheless, America began to 
slack off. Other powers did likewise. And 
in a short time the whole vast machinery 
of war was arrested and nations began to 
take stock of the situation and see where 
is responsible agents—they stood. 


America, farthest removed from the 
eat of destruction, was the first to start 
in coolly to overhaul her accounts. And 


he found herself saddled with surplus war 
materials at home to the tune of approxi- 
mately two billion dollars—approximately, 
for it is not possible to estimate such 
taggering sums down to the final cent. 
But approximately the sum reached the 
two-billion-dollar mark. In France the 
sum was approximately a billion and a 
half. In addition to that there were a few 
paltry outlying millions tied up in Italy, 
England and Spain. But by far the major 
portion of the stuff was either at home or 
in France, That was America’s slice of the 
war ple, 


Europe the Logical Market 


England and France had larger slices 
still. England was lucky in that had 
huge stores of raw materials, such as cotton 
and wool, easily disposed of at top prices 


she 


France was particularly unlucky in that 
as a government her credit was badly 
strained, though her private citizens, in 


ate citizens of other 
amassed vast for- 


common with the priv 
Allied countries, had 
tunes out of the war. But there was this 
difference: That whereas the other Allies, 
notably England and America, had by law 
clapped down a thumping big tax on the 
wealth amassed by their captains and 
kings of industry, which netted billions of 
revenue, the French Government on the 
contrary did not tax the big private for- 
tunes of her citizens one single sou. So 
much better for her millionaires—but so 
much worse for France as a government 
when the hour of tight money arrive dd. Why 
didn’t she? Ask her deputies, ask her million 
aires. Thefact remains that France as a gov- 
ernment found herself at the close of the war 
_ cramped financially, partly because 

r legislators had not opened up this per- 
fectly legitimate source of public revenue. 

The value of all the surplus war material 
of the world put together amounts, it will 
be seen, to a staggering sum. But of this 
for the moment we are concerned only 
with America’s portion in France. This, 

has already been stated, was of every 
conceivable type and description, perish- 


able and imperishable. Nor was it con- 
centrated. On the contrary it was scat- 
tered here and there and everywhere 
all over the map of France. That fact at 


once complicated the situation, for it was 
obvious that America could not leave her 
soldiers behind her to guard all this prop- 
erty. That would have been a cure which 
was worse than the disease. Neither could 
it be transported home—for a variety of 

First, because there were not 
ships to haul both the material 
and America had set up a 
far back as November 


-asons. 
pore 
and the men; 
clamor even as 





the immediate return of her 


eleventh for 


men. As between men and materials, 
then, it did not take a wizard to determine 
the priority; and in addition ships in 


sufficient number even for the troops had 
yet to be found. 

Also, a large proportion of the supplies 
was perishable and would not stand another 
long haul. But even setting these points 
aside, it would have been a very poor 
business policy to reship these goods to 
America—-already burdened by her 
billion dollars’ worth of surplus war sup- 
plies 
in Europe; and Europe, depleted, broken 
down, starved, an economic and industrial 
vacuum, was clamoring for all she could 
get. So necessity and common sense for- 
bade retransportation to any extent. 


How Untouched is America! 


But on the other hand, 
world markets in a worse 
was a worse moment to sell. That is to say, 
if you wanted to sell. If what you wanted 
was merely to give property away, never 
was a finer time. And upon this angle of 
the problem I am going to linger a moment. 
We have among us, both abroad and at 
home, a certain number of Bolshevik 
humanitarian citizens who would like noth- 
ing better than to see the Government give 
all this property away. Nor are they all 
citizens of America. Uncle Sam at the 
present moment bears the reputation 
abroad of being so rich that the kindest 
thing one can do for him is to relieve him 
of some of his disgusting surplus wealth. 
We are the great untouched nation in this 
world war—the natural corollary of which 
is to touch us for all we are worth. The 
analogy—in surgery—is that of a patient 
suffering from too great a blood pressure, 
which the doctors reduce by the process 
known as cupping. They take off some of 
that extra blood. It is said that in ancient 
days the heathen warrior kings and princes 
roared mightily at having their vitality so 
drained—-but no doubt it was good for 
their souls. At the Peace Conference in 
Paris it was several times specifically sug- 
gested by worthy doctors of diplomacy that 
America could be cupped to pay for the 
costs of the war. It is an interesting doc- 
trine—when the other fellow is the patient. 
It all depends on who holds the cup. The 
idea in this particular instance was that it 
would not only reduce America’s plethoric 
blood pressure to get rid of several billions 
of little red-corpuscle dollars, but it would 
also by the same token be a simply splendid 
thing for anemic old Europe to get out- 
side of thesame. Nodoubt! It all depends 
on the point of view. But in this instance 
it eventuated that the patient balked. And 
unlike the case of the ancient heathen 
kings and princes, the worthy doctors were 
not strong enough to hold him down in bed. 
The patient allowed as how he was able to 
regulate his own blood pressure for a while 
and considered it, moreover, a strictly 
private and personal affair. As I have said, 
it all depends on the point of view. 

Now in the disposal of a billion and a 
half dollars’ worth of property it is certain 
that the same dictates of common sense 
and sanity will prevail. America in this 
affair is doing exactly what a sensible busi- 
ness man woul i do, exactly what the other 
Allies are doing in like case, Nobody is 
giving stuff away these hard days, and it 
is only Bolshevists, no matter whether 
they style themselves diplomats or human- 
itarians, who want to take it away. 

That point being settled, the next one is 
the credit of the nations that might pre 
sumably buy. There is France. Her needs 
are stupendous. Her finances are in bad 
shape. But her honesty, her pride as a 
nation, her industry and undeniable genius 
are heavy weights in the balance on the 
right side of the scales. She is a sound risk. 
One could write volumes on this one phase. 
I am simply stating here the judgments of 
em experts in three big American 

banking concerns in Paris 

Then there is a whole 
nations who want to buy. These little na- 
tions are the result of the new school of 
democratic thought. Whether they make 
good—or make bad—remains to be seen. 
At present they are brand-new sisters and 
have acquired the loose designation of the 
newly liberated nations. But as separate 
government entities they are in effect 
brand-new. They have just been abstracted 
out of the side of other nations, as Eve was 
abstracted on another occasion out of the 
side 
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SAT AND ON 


‘‘flashlight?’’ Battery dead? Bulb gone? 


number 


you need 





next corner 


you don't have the light. 


has an Fungsten Battery to fit every 


too 


Have a regular place Accept no substitute 






a ap Sedan her ha Long Island City, New York for the qeauin 
im the pocket of your . . veready ungsten 
PR pce gg rb Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario ~ saoermaagg, ot on -tt 
shelf, in the top of — lived, brightest-burs 






your suitcase when 


you travel 


| ing battery for Daylo 
R or ‘‘Bashlights 
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Another Welch treat for you and 
the children. A pure grape spread, 
made from whole, 
without seeds, skins and acid crys- } 
tals. 
. marmalade and takes the place of 
: In 15 oz. glass jars at 35c and 
8 oz. tumblers, 20c. 


Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


THE SATURDAY 


Welch's 


TIONAL DRIN K” 


You know that Welch smile. 
It is at its best in children. It 
begins with a sparkle in the 
eyes when the glass appears 
and broadens to a complete 
picture as the drink is sipped. 


Welch’s has been the perfect 
drink for children and grown- 
ups alike for 50 years. Just 
pure grape juice—from Welch 
premium Concords—that and 
nothing else. 


At fountains and in bottles, 
from confectioners and grocers. 


Welch’s Grapelade 


ripe grapes, 


It is better than jam, jelly or 





The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 

















SPARE TIME PROFITS 





Throughout 
the state of 
Washington Mr. 
Orville W. Street 
is known as 
“Street, the Cur- 
tis man.”’ Yet he 
sells us only his 
spare hours and 
devotes to his 
work of caring 
for new and renewal subscriptions to 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman only the odd 
moments that come to him in the 
course of a busy day. In these ex- 
tra hours he has built up a reputa- 
tion and a thriving, profitable sub- 
scription business that easily nets 
him $100.00 A MONTH EXTRA, 











Cash For Your Extra Hours 


These are but two of hundreds of our successful spare-time work- 
ers, You yourself can do as well. Only one subscriptiona day will 
pay you about $13.00 a month; 3 a day, $35.00; 5 a day, $85.00; 
10 a day, $215.00; or 2 an hour—which our most successful 
agents can average because of the popularity of our publi- 
cations—will pay you $100 a week! Clip the Coupon now! 





Mr. George B. 
Hunter, across the 
continent from 
Mr. Street, isquite 
as successful. His 
reputation and 
his pleasant, prof- 
itable business 
have been built up 
in Maine. He has 
only an hour and 
a half a day to devote to Curtis work, 
but it pays him well. His profits are 
permanent and ever-increasing, be- 
cause he receives the same generous 
commissions and liberal salaries on 
renewals that we pay him for new 
subscriptions. He finds new business 
easy to get. He, too, counts on his 
spare time Curtis work to bring him 


$100.00 A MONTH EXTRA, 





The Curtis Publishing Company, 
347 Independence Sauare, 

Gentlemen 
to me. Please tell me how to get it. 


Name 


Town 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


I should like to sell you my spare hours. 


Extra money looks good 


Street 


State 
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taking his afternoon nap—but with this 
difference: That it is not paradise they are 
born into, but an old world as acutely mis- 
erable as a man with a boil on his neck. 
| They have come into existence at the tail 
of a world tornado and they have to hustle 
right out and nail down the four corners of 
their kingdom before it blows over the hills 
into Hades. No money! No food! No 
stable government! No raw materials! 
No industries! They’re born—and that’s 
about all you can say for them. And they 
are in the market to buy. Something of a 
risk for a solid sober Yankee merchant with 
a strong sense of responsibility to his firm— 
what? It takes some tall adjudicating in 
| such cases to achieve an equipoised justice 
for both sides. 

There arises still another problem—that 
of priority. Who shall be served first? 
Aside from the newly created little govern- 
ments all clamoring for supplies, there is 
also the enemy howling loudly for his in- 
alienable right to eat. Here manifestly the 
principle is clear: Friends first, enemies 
afterward. None of these, friends or ene- 
mies, can offer anything but their govern- 
ment bonds in exchange for goods. 

So much for the markets. In addition 
there are any number of interesting and 
| subterranean questions of diplomacy and 
politics that enter into the situation, tend- 
ing some of them to muddy the wells of 
wisdom. There are questions of high 
finance and low finance—so low indeed that 
it is right down in the slime—and there are 
trade relations and shipping relations and 
every other kind of relations, high-born 
and base-born, that one can possibly con- 
| ceive, 





Food for Thought, Not Hunger 


| J recall one particular episode involving 
| the sale to a famished country of sundry 
million dollars’ worth of fish. The fish were 
rotten—a small detail. They had cost a 
| firm millions when they were fresh and 
| somebody had to stand the loss. Therefore 
they must be passed on. Who was the ten- 
tative seller and who the tentative pur- 
chaser in this shady little affair I may not 
say—save that it was not America. Like 
the diplomats themselves, I confine myself 
here to glittering generalities. But the 
rotten-fish gentlemen went so far as to 
threaten the opposing gentlemen that if 
they—the objectors—stood in the way of 
a perfectly legitimate business deal, then 
the objectors’ government would have to 
pay the price of the rotten fish. And when 
| the objectors played a trump and said: 
“Very well, gentleme n, we'll give the whole 
story to the press,” the head of the rotten- 
fish delegation rose up, white with fury, 
and roared the answer: ‘‘Don’ t doanything 
so absolutely absurd!”’ In vulgar parlance, 
he caved. This incident only shows how 
easily the steel needle of the compass, which 
points straight north with exquisite pre- 
cision to the frosty little polar star, can be 
deflected by interested parties to point due 
south or any other desired direction by 
the artful insertion into the mechanism 
of a few particles of iron ore. 

It would appear that with so much sur- 
plus war materials on the market the Allies 
would get together and pool interests as 
they did during the war. Why don’t 
they? Chiefly because their interests now 
conflict. During the war they were held 
together by that sternest of all laws—self- 
preservation. But after November eleventh 
that same law whirled about and showed a 
different face. Each nation found itself 
with a lot of more or less unsalable war 
merchandise on hand, a strained budget 
and a busted market. Each nation wanted 
to sell its stuff at top prices and buy at 
bottom prices. There was therefore no par- 
ticular reason for pooling interests when 
each nation could do better playing an in- 
dependent hand. But on the other hand 
no nation could be allowed to dump all its 

| wares on an already overstrained market, 
and so a few general restrictions were 
agreed upon by all the parties concerned. 
This states in a general fashion the diffi- 
culties surrounding the problem of dis- 
posing of the United States’ war material 
} in France. It is a problem ringed round 
with thorns. Transportation, perishabil- 
ity, diplomacy, trade, finance—these and a 
dozen other elements render it as prickly 
a thistle as the nation has ever had to grasp 
firmly with both hands. In order to grasp it 
a special commission was formed. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1919, acting under the direction of 
| the President, the secretary of war appointed 
such a commission and a special act of 
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Congress was passed designating its powers 
and functions. It was in fact given abso- 
lute power to pluck the thistle in what- 
soever manner it might devise. To be 
concrete, it was given absolute power to 
dispose of all military properties, plants 
and installations and to ante all contracts 
and claims growing out of the war—in 
short, to liquidate the vast war business in 
Europe of the merchant firm of the United 
States of America, Limited. 

It was a big job, a responsible job, a job 
calling for brains, judgment and tact. Its 
relation to the Peace Conference was 
almost as close as that of the left hand to 
the right. It could give food to starving 
nations or withhold it. It could give or 
withhold credits. It could—by a selfish 
or a hostile or a tactless attitude—tie up 
the efforts of the peacemakers in a hard 
knot; or it could—by a tolerant, far-seeing 
policy—pour oil on the troubled waters of 
trade and finance; or, again—by a slack, 
easy-going negligence- it could disperse a 
billion and a half dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment properties to the four winds. 

The commission, known as the United 
States Liquidation Commission, is com- 
posed of four men—two Republicans and 
two Democrats. Of these, the chairman, 
Edwin B. Parker, is internationally known 
for his services as priority commissicner of 
the War Industries Board. It was that 
board that fitted in the strategy of the 
industrial program of America to the strat- 
egy of the military program in France. 
There is no manner of doubt that the hearty 
codperation of the great industrial leaders 
of America in getting quantity production, 
in composing differences between labor and 
capital and in generating speed was a 
powerful factor in enabling the Allies to 
win the war. It was fine military strategy 
backed up by fine industrial strategy that 
turned the tide. And it was upon Judge 
Parker’s table that much of the big indus- 
trial strategy of America was worked out. 

In closer relation to the European end of 
the problem was the position occupied by 
another member of the Liquidation Com- 
mission—Gen. Charles G. Dawes, chief 
purchasing agent of the A. E. F. At the 
beginning of the war General Dawes, then 
president of the Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, raised a regiment to come to 
France. Once in Paris, his wide financial 
and commercial experience was recognized 
by General Pershing, who selected him as 
chief purchasing agent of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, in which position he 
made a distinguished record at a time when 
both military and civilian reputations were 
falling by the wayside alarmingly. 


A Commission Wisely Selected 


It was fitting that the two men who 
served—one in America and the other in 
France—in the building up of the vast 
plants and overseas properties should be 
the ones chosen to liquidate the same. Of 
the other two members of the commission, 
one, Henry F. Hollis, for some years United 
States Senator for New Hampshire, is an 
expert on financial matters; and Homer H. 
ps ean the fourth member, is a lawyer 
from Cleveland, whose broad legal experi- 
ence was a valuable asset to the commis- 
sion. In addition to these four, an execu- 
tive secretary, Junius G. Adams, a lawyer, 
keeps an offic ial record of all the meetings 
and conferences, as well as of its transac- 
tions and sales. 

Thus for the task in hand the commis- 
sion has been well chosen. First of all, it 
is composed of civilians and is thus outside 
of the red tape of the Army. Two of its 
members are Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, so that there is no definite political 
cast to its decisions. And upon its board 
are the two men who were instrumental as 
much as any single individuals in calling 
into existence the huge structure of the 
Service of Supplies in France, which they 
are now engaged in dissolving. 

The one quality that distinguishes this 
commission from the liquidation commis- 
sions of the British and the French is its 
absolute power and independence of action. 
Its members do not have to report to Con- 
gress every time they sell a safety pin or a 
mule. Final authority is in their hands 
and also final responsibility. It should be 
added that it is the large policies—the 
strategy, so to speak—of the liquidation 
process that are handled by this commis- 
sion. The actual execution of orders is car- 
ried out through the military channels of 
the Army. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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This is What a Skid Does! ” 


It actually grinds away the tire’s tread—stretches and weak- 
ens the fabric—causes inevitable punctures and blowouts. 
Every time you skid you grind off miles and miles of tire service and no 
matter how cateful a driver you may be, when roads are wet and slippery it 
is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless your tires are equipped with 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection —Always put them on 
“At the First Drop of Rain.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT Xe CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chains to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


District Sales Offices 





Atlanta Philadelphia 


Boston Pittsburg 





























EOLA LUCEY has sung to front rows 
adorned by Broadway’s blasé first- 
nighters. She has trilled to balconies 


packed with explosive gallery gods. But 
the most difficult audience she has ever 
confronted is shown in this photograph. 


It is the official tone-test of her newest 
RE-CREATION—made inthe Edison 
Recording Studios, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The musical comedy star stood next to 
the new Edison. Fourteen pairs of musi- 
cally-cultured ears listened for any differ- 
ence while Miss Lucey compared her 
silvery voice with the new Edison’s 


RE-CREATION of her voice. The RE- 
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CREATION flowed forth with every 
touch of art and every physical quality of 
the singer’ s voice. Miss Lucey’s voice and 
its RE-CREATION were without a shade 
of difference. The judges pronounced the 


RE-CREATION “official.” 


Study this picture—think what it means. 
If a record is truly the voice of a singer, it 
should pass this test, shouldn’t itP That is 
why Mr. Edison insists on such compari- 
son. 


Broadway’s song-hits and opera’s clas- 
sics, when RE-CREATED by the New 
Edison, thrill you as deeply as they do 
when heard in the theatre or opera house. 


I, DISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new de luxe catalog, a complimentary copy of 
the magazine, ‘‘Along Broadway,’’ and the booklet, 


‘* What the Critics Say,”’ 


will be sent you from the 


Edison Laboratories upon request. Write to 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 134 

This sketches briefly the chief difficulties 
attending the process of breaking up the 
huge machine forged in France for the con- 
duct of the business of killing men, and also 
the personnel of the commission appointed 
by the Government to control that process. 

For the details of the situation I sought 
Judge Parker. 

“First of all,” I asked him, “just what 
do those properties consist of and what are 
their approximate values?” 

“Well,” said he, “you have seen most of 
them, scattered here and there throughout 
France, but I can give you a list of general 
categories and values—-the latter only ap- 
proximate, you understand. To arrive at 
the value we took the cost to lay down the 
properties in France and added sixty dol- 
lars a ton for transportation. The different 
categories stand somewhat as follows: 


1-Docks, freight yards, warehouses, as- 
semblage plants, machine shops, bar- 
racks, hospitals and in general all 
physical structures. Cost to the Gov 
ernment approximately $175,000,000. 

2—Motor transport system: This includes 
motor cars, trucks, ambulances, motor 
cycles, bicycles, artillery trucks, trac- 
tors and repair trucks. The cost of this 
system is estimated at about $300,000,- 
000. 

3—Ordnance: This includes everything 
pertaining to guns, ammunition, gas 
shells, machine shops and assemblage 
plants. These properties are valued at 
about $100,000,000. Of these materials 
a large portion has already been shipped 
home for future safety and as a measure 
of preparedness. 

4—Quartermaster stores: These include 
food, clothes, supplies of every type and 
description, animals, equipment of ani- 
mals, saddles, wagons, harness—every- 
thing, in short, needed to equip an army 
not handled in other departments. It 
is a monstrous general merchandise 
store and its approximate value is 
$600,000,000. 

5--The air service: Some of the air mate- 
rial has been sent home. The value of 
the balance is estimated at about $25,- 
000,000. 

6—Medical department: This consists of 
large supplies of medicine, surgical sup- 
plies and instruments, beds and bed- 
ding and hospital equipment of all 
kinds. Value, $55,000,000. 

7 —Engineer Corps supplies: Here we have 
buildings and construction materials 
and tools of every conceivable descrip- 
tion. Planing mills and sawmills; light 
railway equipment and little narrow 
gauge railroads suitable for sending 
food and ammunition up to the Front. 
The value of these properties is estima- 
ted at $100,000,000. 

8 Transportation Corps supplies: These 
include locomotives, cars, rolling stock, 
machinery and tools. Value, $130,000,- 
000. 

9—Chemical warfare supplies: Here are 
laboratories, gas machinery and chemi- 
cals which cost the Government about 
$10,000,000. 

“These figures, as I said,’’ continued 
Judge Parker, ‘‘are only approximate, but 
they represent in round numbers the value 
of our war properties in France. 

“‘So much for the material we have for 
sale. And now for the markets: Who are 
our buyers? The principal purchaser obvi- 
ously is France. The chief improvements are 
improvements of her territory, her ports 
and railways. In addition there was thrust 
upon her shores this stupendous volume of 
materia! called into existence by the stern 
So France is the logical 
purchaser of a large portion of our stuff.” 





Outfitting the Baby Nations 


“But aside from her we have also other 
bu,ers. The first thing that the commis- 
sion found on beginning its labors was that 
the so-called newly liberated nations— Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Serbia, 
Rumania— were suffering for foodstuffs 
and clothes. Now we have on hand im- 
mense amounts of foodstuffs and also of 
salvaged clothes, the latter not new but 
good—completely renovated and over- 
hauled. And so we sold these salvaged 
clothes to the new!y liberated nations at a 
low cost—and yet for more than we would 
have received from the junkman. Exten- 
ive lots of food we sold also at the exact 
price they cost us to lay down in France. 
We made nothing on this transaction, but 








neither did we lose, and at the same time 
we relieved the strain of these peoples. 

“In return as payment we took govern- 
ment obligations. Risky? Yes, but what 
else was there to do? If these countries 
do not get help they can never pay their 
just debts. On the other hand, if the 
United States can help them on their feet 
by the sale of essential materials at cost on 
long easy terms it tends to stabilize Eu- 
rope and get the world on solid ground 
once more. 

“The value of food, clothes, medicine 
and hospital supplies sold to these newly 
liberated nations amounts to a little under 
fifty millions. To Poland we sold supplies 
amounting to about $25,000,000; to 
Czechoslovakia $4,000,000; to Serbia about 
$10,000,000; to Rumania $8,500,000. In 
addition we sold to Belgium goods amount- 
ing to $26,000,000 and to the Hoover Food 
Administration we sold for spot cash in 
American dollars supplies amounting to 
$30,000,000. 

“This group of newly liberated countries 
is still in the market for rails to build and 
repair their broken-down transportation 
systems. They are in the market for rolling 
stock, machinery, tools and installations of 
all types required for the industrial devel- 
opment of a country. We feel that it is a 
good investment to sell them the war ma- 
terials America has left over here in France 
on long credits, unstable as their present 
governments may seem, in order to give 
them a chance to resume their normal 
economic and social life.” 


Bargain Days for Our Allies 


“Even after the needs of these various 
small nations are temporarily satisfied, 
there still remains the French Government, 
which is in the market to purchase ma 
terials for the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of her devastated regions in the north. 

‘“‘I should say in the beginning that we 
do not sell these materials to private indi 
viduals or firms. The market—a very un 
stable affair in Europe to-day—must be 
carefully protected. Industries, crippled 
by the long blight of the war, which are 
just getting on their feet, must not be 
forced to bear the added burden of com- 
petition with a foreign government, which 
by dumping its huge reservoir of stores on 
the public would break the market and 
push these struggling firms to the wall. 
Accordingly our commission sells to gov- 
ernments only. In this fashion private 
industry is protected and may buy from its 
own government what it needs. 

“At the bottom of this whole big, deli 
cate, complicated problem of liquidation of 
the United States war properties and sup- 
plies in France stands one determining 
factor—time. We have to close out this 
business in the shortest possible time. Just 
as we raced against time to assemble the 
vast plant in order to help win the war, so 
now also we are racing against time to 
break it up in order to save the Govern- 
ment untold expense. To continue here 
indefinitely, hoping for higher prices in this 
or that particular, means loss of time; and 
loss of time in this proposition means stu- 
pendous overhead expense. 

“‘The Army transacts our business. We 
plan—it executes. And to hold soldiers 
over here in any great numbers to guard 
property would let in the Government for 
vast expenditure. The overhead expense of 
the maintenance of the guard would eat up 
the intrinsic value of the property guarded 
in just notime at all. It is therefore better, 
speaking in the large, to wind up the entire 
affair at once, even selling on a stagnant 
market, if we must, rather than to hang on, 
waiting for better days. What we would 
lose by such a policy would be far in excess 
of what we gain. This is the big way to 
solve such a problem as we are confronted 
with; and it is, moreover, the only busi- 
nesslike way. 

“Let us take, for example, the question 
of livestock and see how the time element 
can crowd us there. After the armistice we 
had on our hands 160,000 head of horse 
and mules, all more or less in bad condi 
tion. Now the daily cost of maintenance 
of an animal is figured at $2 a head. At 
that rate it would not take a Missouri mule 
very long to eat its head off. Here obvi 
ously we made by selling at once our sur 
plus animals for whatever they would 
fetch. As a matter of fact, those sold in 
Germany for horse meat brought very good 
prices. 

“T have said that it is our intention to 
wind up the entire situation in the briefest 
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Every man should have at least three caps 
A heavy one for chilly riding 
A medium weight for golf and general wear 
And a silk cap for traveling and office use 


F.ach would contribute to his comfort and satisfaction — especially if they were 
* Regals.”’ 

js Regal ; Caps are the smartest and best-built caps in America he perfe« tron 
of fine detail, splendid tailoring, and good value. On sale at more than 15,000 
good stores throughout the U. S. $1.50 to $4.00. Your dealer probably has 


them, or can easily get them for you Look for the ** Regal” name 


THE REGAL HAT CO., 643 to 651 S. Wells St, CHICAGO 
l gest ( Head uw How nthe W 

















Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Se ouring 


Try Sani-F lush. 

You'll never go back to the old irksome way of cle aning the 
closet-bowl. 

Sani-Flush makes the work so easy—and does it so much better 
loset-bowl 
then flus! 


All you have to do is to sprinkle a little into the 
whe never necessary follow the dire ciions on the can 
Stains of all kinds, even rust marks, disappear 
And the regular use of Sani-f lush keeps the closet-bowl and 


trap ¢ lean. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


811 Walnut Ave Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents HIAR RITCHIE & CO td., Toromt 
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FOLLOW THE ARROW AND 
YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers Troy, New York 
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OKTIT. 


1S NOT A GLUE SWELLS SHRUNKEN WOOD 





Paint cracks mean loose spokes. 

Spoktite does better than a job 
at the repair shop, at one-tenth the 
cost and immense saving in time. 


Spoktite is a liquid that tightens 
loose wheels in a few minutes, It 
swells the wood permanently. 






Easy toapply. Overcomeswheel 
squeaks, that warn of grave dan- 






No need to remove the wheels 







ger from loose spokes or lay up the car. Just squirt 
All wheels need Spoktite some- Spoktite into the joints where 






other, especially in hot, cracks show. 


Probably right now. 


time or 
dry weather 






If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us $1.50 for a trial 
can—enough for four wheels. 





Examine your wheels closely 
and frequently for paint cracks. 






Compounded and Guaranteed by 


THE WOODTITE LABORATORIES 


Modesto, California 
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We hope to be cleaned up 
and out of the country, lock, stock and 
barrel, by September first of this year. At 
the same time there are certain properties 
of sufficient value which it will pay us to 
retain and guard rather than to sell at a 
great sacrifice. These consist of twenty- 
eight large supply depots scattered all over 
France. The more important ones are 
situated at Brest, St.-Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
Montoir, Gievres, Is-sur-Tille, Mehun and 
Romorantin. These are of such great 
value and size that it is a good business 
proposition for America to retain possession 
of them under guard until we can arrange 
terms with France. 

“To guard these twenty-eight depots, 
however, it is estimated that it will require 
a personnel of 491 officers and 17,000 en- 
listed men. It has been figured by our 
experts that the cost to the Government 
of an enlisted man in France is $3 a day. 
That is a conservative estimate. There 
you have an expenditure for enlisted 
men alone—not counting the officers—of 
$51,000 a day. Figure that in months and 
see where you come out. That one single 
item by itself reveals the overwhelming im- 
portance of the time element in disposing 
of these properties. 

“This commission, in addition to its 
work of liquidation, has also another func- 
tion— that of settling all United States con- 
tracts and claims arising out of this war. 
Breaking off abruptly a gigantic industrial 
enterprise, such as was in essence the world 
war, involved us—in common with the rest 
of the Allies—in a vast tangle of contracts 
and claims. With France alone these 
claims and counterclaims amount to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars.” 


possible time. 


Obliterating the Scars of Mars 


“In addition we have claims to be ad- 
justed with Italy—nothing like in value 
naturally those involved with France. And 
we have claim adjustments with Spain and 
with England. Those with England have 


now been practically all settled—with a 
balance in our favor of $35,000,000. 
Throughout the entire transaction the 


spirit manifested by the British commis- 
sion was marked by a fine cordiality, a tol- 
erant broadness and a sense of justice and 
fair play by means of which complications 
which ordinarily would have consumed 
weeks to untangle were smoothed out in a 
few days. The excellent accord of spirit 
shown in these settlements between two 
great nations which have the same vision 
of big business, the same honor for the 
spoken word, augurs well for their future 
agreement in matters of finance and trade.” 

Into this problem of the final disposition 
of American properties in France entered 
the very interesting factor of what to do 
with enemy war material captured by our 
troops. This material at the time of the 
armistice was scattered all over the zone 
of operations in Belgium and France and 
consisted of every type and description of 
war property likely to be left behind by 
an enemy retreating in lively haste. It 
divided itself into two categories—assets 
and liabilities. The assets, of course, were 
objects of commercial value, suc h as rail- 
roads, rolling stock, engineers’ materials, 
certain types of guns and ammunition, 
together with stores of food and clothes. 
The liabilities, on the other hand, were the 
big dumps of deteriorating ammunition, 
the unexploded shells scattered all over the 
landscape and huge stores of poisonous gas 
shells, which—dangerous to begin with 
had gone bad with time and could neither 
be left with safety nor yet blown up or 
carted away. 

“In France,” said Mr. Adams, executive 
secretary of the commission, discussing this 
phase of the problem, “we have solved the 
question by delivering this enemy war ma- 

terial over to the French government on 
receipt for use in reconstruction work in 
the devasted regions and we are in the 
midst of negotiations for payment. 

“In Belgium we settled the affair in a 
different fashion. Of course during the war 
America captured nothing in Belgium by 
actual combat, but after the armistice our 
Army took over certain areas and by so 
doing it acquired the right to all enemy 
war materials therein exactly as if we had 
won them by combat. This salvaged war 
material was of every character, ranging 
from stolen property of Belgian citizens, 
which we returned whenever we could find 
the owners, to entire German-constructed 
railway systems, engineering-corps mate- 
rial, hospital supplies and immense dumps 
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of poisonous gas shells—these latter ex- 
tremely pestiferous affairs. Now at the 
same time that we acquired rights to the 
assets—that is, to the war material with 
a definite commercial value—we also ac- 
quired the liabilities—these duds and dete- 
riorating gas shells. Every day somebody 
would ring up our headquarters and say: 

‘Are you the American Army head- 
quarters?’ 

yas 

““*Well, come and get a dud out of my 
back yard.’ 

“In the case of the big dumps of bad 
gas shells it was even worse. We could not 
have cleaned up that area, disposed of the 
duds and poisonous gas shells without 
many severe casualties to our men. If we 
had put in a force of American soldiers to 
destroy our liabilities and guard our assets 
until such time as we could dispose of them 
lot by lot it is possible that in the course of 
two or three years we might have realized 
something on the deal. It is possible—but 
it is not probable, for we had before us the 
experience of the British in South Africa 
after the Boer War. Their situation at that 
time was analogous in many respects to the 
one we now find ourselves in at the end of 
this war. 

“They were confronted with two alterna- 
tives—either simply to walk out of the 
country, leaving all their property behind 
them as a dead loss, or to stop on and clean 
up their financial interests for what they 
could get. Being a painstaking conscien- 
tious race with property, they chose the 
second course—and lost heavily thereby. 
With the light of their experience to guide 
us, we made a deal with Belgium. We 
agreed to walk out the same door by which 
we marched in, leaving both our assets and 
our liabilities behind, and call it square. 
Belgium was to take on the former and 
hold herself responsible for the latter. Thus 
America came out of the affair with a clean- 
washed slate. Had we, as I said, been will- 
ing to occupy the area for an indefinite 
period of time, the proposition might have 
netted us something, but the risks were too 
grave for the doubtful gains involved. 

“There is one point,” continued Mr. 
Adams thoughtfully, “that I should like to 
emphasize, for, it seems to me one of the 
most important commercial results grow- 
ing out of the occupation of France by the 
American military forces. That point is 
this: The missionary work which has been 
done by American manufactured products 
used during the war by the A. E. F. in 
France and now being disposed of by our 
commission—that missionary work should 
be worth billions of dollars to our industrial 
firms in the future. American products 
could never have permeated France through- 
out the whole of its social and economic 
fabric in any other way.” 


American Products Gained Prestige 


“The superiority of American goods in a 
large number of commodities has been so 
pronounced and so demonstrated during 
the war that the effect is bound to be last- 
ing in the demand for American manufac- 
tures. For example, American railways, 
motor transports, e ngineers’ equipment and 
machinery are in imperative demand by the 
French. The war revealed our decided su- 
periority along those lines. 

**T cannot tell you how many hundreds of 
letters pass across my desk from private 
French firms, asking for American trans- 
ports, engineering equipment and machin- 


ery. Of course we cannot handle these pri- 
vate requests— but they show the trend of 
the stream. The French engineers—as 


are among the best of the world. 
They possess the capacity, said to be the 
hall mark of genius, for taking infinite 
pains. But on the other hand their me- 
chanical equipment does not anywhere 
equal ours— either in variety or quality. 
And they are wild about our engineering 
supplies. Here is a demand which it is up 
to our manufacturers to supply. 

“In another department also America 
distinguished herself during the war and 
that was in the peculiar excellence of her 
Signal Corps service—the telegraph and the 
telephone. Here in this field our equipment, 
installations and American methods got 
military results that surprised and de- 
lighted the French. 

“In still another line the war demon- 
strated that superior quality of the 
American-made product, and that was in 
the line of machinery and tools. Our mobile 
repair trucks were complete machine shops 

(Centinued on Page 141) 
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They Meet 
Where There’s Music 


That's where the young folks flock of an 


evening. In every neighborhood there's 
some hospitable home where the Columbia 
Grafonola attracts guests like a merry 
musical magnet. 





Right well they know where they'll bear the latest popular 
songs, and dance to the newest waltzes and jazzes. The 
pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola makes it the ideal instru- 
ment for the informal dance or party. The best music, the best 
fun, and the best dancing are always waiting to welcome guests 
in happy homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 








To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. ¢ 
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Sears Roebuck Tested 


Elliott-Fisher System 
eight months—then bought 900 
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machines 





NEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 

needed new machines in the order 

k_F department. It meant hundreds of 

machines —tens of thousands of dollars. 

They could afford the best, but they 
had to be sure of getting the best. 

To settle the question, machines of 
several competing makes entered for 
an eight-months’ service test. Skilled 
operators, in squads, took shifts on each 
type of machine; everything was done 
to secure accurate, fair results. 

The Elliott-Fisher Flat-Bed System 
won a complete victory. 

The order department of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. copies orders by hundreds 
of thousands every day. It is a single 
order entry proposition, and on_ that 
work Elhott-Fisher won, although that 
is where Elhott-Fisher has the least 
advantage over other types. The sta- 
tionary, flat-writing surface, permitting 
forms to lie flat in a natural spread -out 
position, showed its supremacy even on 
this elementary billing work. 

On more complex work — ledger 
posting, manifolding, wherever many 
carbon copies are needed or there is fre- 
quent shifting of forms, Elliott - Fisher 
superiority is not seriously questioned. 
The Flat-Bed System allows the forms 
clamped in 
place, and ensures perfect registration. 
Ihe machine moves over the work just as 


to remain still, securely 


the hand does when writing; it moves 
easily, and locks safely when in_ place. 

Elliott- Fisher is not one machine, but 
a system. Here it is used for order 
writing—but it is adapted to every pur- 
pose of accounting, bookkeeping, bill- 
ing, recording; handles loose-leaf, card, 
and bound ledgers and records with an 
ease and facility that only actual use can 
demonstrate. 
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Cost account- 
Keeping stock 


What is your problem? 
ing or sales analysis? 
records or posting ledgers? Recording 
deeds, transfers, and contracts? Or do 
you just want to reorganize, speed up 
your bookkeeping department, get out 
statements on the first of the month, 
know each day the status of active 
accounts ? 

Whatever it is, the Elliott-Fisher Flat- 
Bed System will fit into your require- 
ments, and give you the greatest known 
accuracy, speed, and convenience. It 
is an economic necessity in the modern 
office. Hundreds of firms have proved 
this by actual service. 

There is a series of booklets describing how 
Elliott-Fisher is serving every kind of business. 
Let us send you the one that applies to your 
Dbroblem — or better, have one of our repre- 


sentatives call and show what Elliott-Fisher 
can do for you. No obligation. 





ELLIOTT-FISHER 
COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Branches in 100 cities 





The Merchandise Build- 
ing of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.— the gigantic con- 
cern that supplies the 
avants of six million 
families. At the right — 
a portion of the order 
department. 


Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. use nearly a 
thousand of these 
Elliott-Fisher ma- 
chines, most of them 





the rest for writing 
shipping labels, bills 
of lading, etc. Their 
tests proved that 
Elhott- Fisher means 
maximum speed and 
accuracy, with min- 
imum cost and effort. 
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on wheels. We had out and out the best 
tool equipment of all the Allies. That is, I 
suppose, because the American has a natu- 
ral mechanical twist in his make-up. He 
loves to tinker with machinery and tools. 
Now the result of this pronounced superi- 
ority in this particular line of goods is that 
the French have bought our machinery and 
even second-hand tools—for more 
we paid for them new. To develop 
these markets which the war pried wide 
open, so to speak, is the business of Amer- 
ican industry. All the hard missionary work 
has already been done. The markets are 
captured. Whether America keeps them or 
loses them by negligence is her own affair.” 

It was General Dawes who summed up 
the responsibilities of the problem thus: 

“There are,” said he, “two ways of 
looking at this problem of liquidation. 
There is the little way and the big way. 
America may take either one of the two at- 
titudes she prefers. First, she may take the 
narrow-visioned, purely mercenary, obsti- 
nate attitude of requiring a dollar-for- 
dollar return on the money she invested in 
war properties in France. 

“These properties cost her approximately 
a billion and a half dollars to lay down. She 
may require a billion and a half to be 
handed back to her. But if she has any 
such hopes or dreams she is riding for a 
terrific fall It is humanly impossible that 
this or any other commission should liqui- 
date this business for anything like its 
original cost. The economic conditions that 
control the liquidation process are precisely 
the reverse of those that controlled the as- 
semblage process. 

“During the war we operated day and 
night at exaggerated cost of production, at 
tremendous speed, in order to hurl this 
material into Europe. We had to pay war 
prices for materials and labor to achieve 
our end. Now we are faced by an opposite 
set of conditions. The bottom has dropped 
out of the market; strong nations are prac- 
tically bankrupt; each country has its own 
surplus war supplies to sell; transportation 
is scarce; the material is in a foreign land, 
hedged about with all kinds of trade restric- 
tions—and we are asked by those who look 
at the proposition in a small way to pull out 
a dollar for every dollar put in. Well, it 
can’t be done—that’s flat. And that is the 
answer to those who, without taking actual 
conditions into account, demand an impos- 

ible thing. The report of this commission 
is going to disappoint that crowd.” 


tools 
than 





We Win Even in Our Losses 


“The second and larger way of regarding 
the problem of liquidation is to try to see it 
in relation to the process which directly 
preceded it—namely, the process of con- 
ducting war—and then to see it in relation 
to the process which we hope will follow 
namely, the process of establishing an en- 
during peace. Let us look at it for a 
moment in relation to the process which 
immediately preceded it—that of making 
war 

“What was the purpose of hurling into 
Europe this prodigious mass of material at 
record breaking speed? Ob: iously, to help 
win the war. Well, we achieved that pur- 
pose. We achieved it even sooner than we 
dared to hope. We were prepared as a 
nation to continue indefinitely until we 
smashed what we had set out to smash 
Germany’s military power. Had we gone on 
a year, two years more, used up all we have 
now left in stock and twice as much besides, 
spent several more billions as we planned, 
we should still have counted the affair a 
success—had we achieved our end. Very 
well then. We have accomplished what we 
set out to do and we have accomplished it, 
as I said, in a briefer time than we dared to 
dream. Our mission was a success. And in 
addition we have some valuable war mate- 
rial left on hand. Those war stocks, did they 
amount in value to no more than twenty- 
five cents, must still be set to the credit 
side of the balance sheet. What we make 
on them is pure velvet, unexpected gain, 
for we stood to lose it all and infinitely more 
besides in the loss of thousands of American 
lives. So if she did not realize a cent on all 
of this war stuff America must still regard 
her investment That is the 
only big way of looking at this thing in re- 
lation to the past. 

“But it is also tied up—and in even 
more important fashion—with the process 


as a success. 


of making an enduring peace; with stabi- 
lizing national governments and accepting 
risky obligations in order to set the wheels 
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of normal industrial life revolving once 
more. Accordingly here, instead of selling 
our material to the highest bidder, regard- 
less of conditions, regardless of friend or 
foe, our policy has been to consider the ma- 
terial as a stabilizer—as a plank so to 
speak—thrown into the water that the 
newly liberated or sorely pressed nations 
can hang on to it and keep afloat until they 
can get their second wind. And in return 
we take what we can get in the way of 
government obligations, on the policy that 
if these nations pull through they will afford 
us good markets for the future; whereas if 
they collapse the resultant depression of 
American markets and prices would bea dis 


aster beside which the loss of afewthousand | 


tons of war supplies is a mere bagatelle. 
In other words, we risk a small thing 
relatively speaking—in order to gain a great 
end. We risk the value of our surplus 
war stock, which after all is velvet, on what 
might be called very shaky security, in 
order to build up the credit of the world, 
knowing that in the long run our own mar- 
kets and our own credit will surely benefit 
thereby. 

“Looked at from this angle, the whole 
problem of liquidation of our surplus war 
supplies is much more profound than the 
mere superficial return to the United States 
Government of so many dollars and cents 
by exploitation of the drained markets 
of Europe after the approved methods 
of other days. Far from being that, it is 
part and parcel of the endeavor to rehabili- 
tate the entire big fabric of national credit, 
of national confidence, which holds 
gether the civilized world. To hold together 
that fabric is worth practically any risk.” 


to- 


Gangplanks for Mister Doughboy 


“And we are not alone in this stand. | 


Great Bricain is doing her share, Viewed in 
that light, our business of liquidation is 


just one factor in the whole huge enter- | 


prise of pulling the world out of the hole 
created by the war.” 


The second part of the problem of the 


final disposition of American military affairs 
in France—the return of the troops— is not 
so complicated as the liquidation of proper- 
ties. The men are going home even faster 
than they came. They can tell their own 
stories. They do not need a pen. The big 
embarkation ports of France, the concen- 
tration camps at Le Mans and St. Aignan, 
huge reservoirs in the center of France in 
which the troops are collected before their 
departure to the various ports, cleaned up 
and their records straightened out—all the 
mechanical steps through which a soldier 
passes from the moment his unit is released 
from permanent duty until the time he 
steps aboard the outgoing ship are now 


familiar to the major portion of two mil- 


lion men. 

And yet here, too, isa story of big quiet 
achievement. To begin with, there was the 
consideration of ships. When, the year be- 


fore, the troops were rushed into France | 


at the rate of more than 300,000 a month, 
a feat at which all the world marveled, they 
sailed for the most part in British bottoms. 
At that time America was not rich in ships. 
She had no adequate fleet, so perforce she 
used British ships. And that was very 
good before the armistice, when the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation united all the 
Allies and rendered their interests identical. 
Sut afterward England had need of all her 
ships to retransport her own overseas 
troops. So America, without anything that 
could be called a fleet, had to rake and 
scrape her ships together where and how 
she could. This was the reason the trans- 
portation of troops proceeded so slowly 
during the months of November, December 
and January. The Shipping Board was 
having troubles of its own. But they col- 
lected old animal transports—twenty-three 
of these; fifty converted cargo boats; after 
that, mine sweepers and whatever else they 
could lay hands on for a start. Later they 
came into possession of the big German 
ships taken over by the Government. And 
now America has a handsome fleet. She is 
transporting her troops home even faster 
than she put them into France and she is, 
moreover, transporting them practically all 
in her own bottoms. That end of the prob- 
lem is solved. 

After ships, the second consideration was 
that of ports. On the coast of France are 
the big ports of Havre, Brest, St.-Nazaire, 
Bordeaux and Marseilles. But of these, 
Havre was used exclusively by the English; 
and Marseilles, far down on the Mediter- 
ranean, necessitated such a long haul that 
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Gasoline Economy 


Demand Correct Lubrication 


O you realize that when you say to the garage 


man, ‘‘Give me some oil”’ 


meaning “any old 
oil’’—you are probably wasting power and decreasing 
gasoline mileage because of the oil you get? 


It’s a fact. Full power and gasoline economy demand 
a perfect piston ring seal, resulting from the use of an 
oil of correct body and character for the piston clear- 


ance of your engine. 


Otherwise there is a minute 


fuel loss on each compression stroke that may amount 


to several gallons a day 


while escape of expanding 


gases on the power stroke prevents full power. 


Only an oil of correct viscosity and “ wearing’’ qual- 


ities can effect a perfect piston ring seal. 


And there 


is one lubricating oil of correct viscosity, guaran 
teed uniform in quality, and of low carben residue 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM 


(the certified oil) 


An expert chemist not in the employ of the refiners, 


tests every run of oil and certifies to the uniformly 
high quality of Quaker State Medium. The Franklin 
Automobile Company, which recommends the use of 


Quaker State Medium to dealers and owners, secures 


and tests the oil from different parts of the country 


to insure maintenance of the standard. 


Thus you 


are always assured that Quaker State Medium is 
the finest, most efficient lubricating oil you can buy. 


There is no oil superior to genuine Quaker State 


Medium for preventing friction and engine troubles 


due to carbon 
full power and gasoline economy. 


Test Quaker State Medium for yourself 


for perfect lubrication that results in 


today. And 


write for Booklet ‘‘A,’’ telling how to lengthen the 


life of your car. 


Phinny Brothers Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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The Grip and Cut 
That Never Quit 


When you take hold with Bernard Pliers, 
you'll have to let go yourself to make them 
yield their grip. They can’t slip and they 
never quit. Exactly the same when you want 
to cut. Bernard Pliers go through. 


Heavy wire and metal that won’t take a nick 
fromordinary pliers, can’t resist 
Bernards. Snip—and the job 
is done, like a flash. For both 
grip and cut, the answer is the 
simple patented principle of 
compound leverage. Look at 
the picture and you'll see why 
the parallel jaws hang on. 


And for workmanship, nothing 
in metal excels them. They 
are beautifully finished and 
nickelled—so rust can’t get to 
them. You’ll get long wear and 
satisfaction in pliers if you’ll 
be sure to buy 


Bernard Pliers 


Sold by first class hardware 
dealers and tool houses. 


Sizes 442" 5" 542" 6" 642"7" and 8" 


WA. SCHOLLHORN CO. vew HAVEN, CONN. 
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if that port were to be used extensively it 
would cut down the number of men trans- 
ported by many thousands per month. So, 
save in incidental instances, when Italian 
vessels bound for New York have space for 
a few score American troops, that port is 
not used at all. That leaves available the 
three big western ports of Brest; St.-Na- 
zaireand Bordeaux. But of these, Bordeaux 
is situated sixty miles up a river subject to 
tides and a vessel of more than twenty-six 
feet draft cannot enter. St.-Nazaire also 
is situated on a river, though not so far in, 
but here vessels of more than thirty-two 
feet draft cannot enter. Brest is the 
only point of embarkation that permits 
the entrance of vessels of heavy draft. 
Upon making a canvass of the fleet it was 
revealed that far the major portion of the 
American ships had too heavy draft for 
either Bordeaux or St.-Nazaire, and that 
thus more than half the weight of the 


| entire transportation problem was going to 


fall upon one port alone. This fact explains 
to a certain extent the great congestion of 
home-going troops at Brest. 


The Muddy Truth About Brest 


But there is also another factor entering 
into that congestion: Immediately after 
the armistice, when the tide of troops began 
to set westward, there was—as has been 
explained—a great shortage of ships; nor 
was it always possible to tell exactly before- 
hand the date of their arrival in port. Con- 
sequently the Army had to arrange to have 
always at Brest a reservoir, or pool, of 
troops all ready to embark as soon as the 
ships came in. And here is where the 
trouble began. It was estimated roughly 
that there should be on hand a sufficient 
number of troops in advance for six days’ 
shipping in order that there should be no 
slack in the big home-going stream. But to 
hold a pool of men sufficient for six days’ 
embarkation necessitated a camp with fa- 
cilities for at least 70,000 men. It meant, 
in short, a young metropolis. And this 
camp had to be constructed. It had to be 
constructed while troops were arriving and 
departing in constantly augmenting num- 
bers. In addition it was winter. It rained 
ten days out of ten, and Brest was a bot- 
tomless sea of slush. The ground had to be 
artificially built up by means of thousands 
of wagonloads of gravel—hauled miles. 
This accounts in part for the flood of news- 
paper criticism concerning the bad condi- 
tions in Brest during the late winter 
months. And itis true that for several weeks 
the living conditions were bad. But this 
was in a large measure due to the fact that 
the abrupt cessation of hostilities had 
started a big tide of troops westward before 
adequate machinery could be devised to 
handle that tide effectively. It takes time 
to construct a machine that will shoot a 
stream of three hundred thousand men out 
of the country at the rate of ten thousand a 
day. 

It might be asked why barracks were not 
constructed before at Brest to provide 
against such a contingency. The reply is, 
first that no man knew beforehand just 
when that big machine was going to stop; 
and second, that all the facilities at Brest 


| were for shooting men and materials as 


| swiftly as possible up to the Front. 


Con- 
sequently, at the time of the armistice, 
when engineers and construction materials 
and transportation for the same were 
needed the worst way at Brest in order to 
build a camp with a man capacity of 70,000, 
all the engineers and materials were at 
the other extreme end of the line—-namely, 
at the Front. And the unfortunate result 
of this was that the first home-going troops 
passing through Brest slept and ate and 
lived up to their thighs in mud. The papers 
made the most of it. The troops growled. 
Conditions, in truth, were bad. But they 
were no worse, it must be said, than they 


| had been in a hundred other spots in France 


| as nails. 


| tremely 


during the war. They were no worse in 
Brest than they had been in Brest the win- 
ter before—when nobody had peeped, or if 
he did the censor sat down on his head. 
The news never leaked out. There was, 
moreover, this amelioration in the case of 
the home-going troops: They were as hard 
The death rate in Brest, éven 
during the worst of last winter, was ex- 
low. And the reason was that 
troops who had lived through St.-Mihiel, 
the Argonne and the Meuse campaigns, 
who had marched into Germany in bad 
shoes and with blistered feet, and on top 
of it all had been set to drill eight hours 
a day in the wet and snow of the rugged, 
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steep-pitched little valleys of Germany 
such veterans were not the metal to be 
keeled over by more of the same kind of 
hardship. To them, even though Congress 
and the newspapers raised such a roar, 
Brest was nothing new. It was just a 
continuation of what they’d endured for 
more than a year. It was—war. Nothing 
to get excited about. 

“Say,” said a sergeant to me at Brest, 
did you read that piece a lady wrote up 
about us here at Brest — how she seen all the 
poor doughboys standing out in the rain and 
the mud to get their chow—and how it 
made her cry?’ 

I admitted I had neglected to read it. 

“‘A senator’s wife, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes, ma’am—that was the lady. My 
buddy read that piece out loud to about 
half a dozen of us one night. And say 
we nearly laffed an ear off! We felt sorry 
for that poor lady! If she cried over this 
we wondered what kind of a fit she’d throw 
if she could have seen some of the places 
we've been in in this here man’s war. And 
I'll tell you another thing: When you're 
fightin’ the weather at Brest you’re fightin’ 
something!” 

“But conditions were bad,”’ I insisted. 

““Yes—but no worse than they’ve been 
right along. And, moreover, the men now 
are in fine physical condition.” 

One good result of the searchlight of pub- 
licity cast upon the congested conditions 
at Brest was that construction materials 
began to flow in in that direction in large 
quantities, as well as ample supplies of 
blankets and food. General Butler, of the 
Marines, who was in command of the con- 
centration camp at Brest, argued that if he 
could keep the troops well fed and warm 
not much harm would eome from exposure. 
Accordingly he ordered four or five blan- 
kets to each man and as much chow as he 
could tuck away. And then he addressed 
himself to the problem of building a com- 
munity boarding house ample for about 
seventy thousand transient guests. The 
first thing obviously was to get the place 
out of that bottomless mud pit. That 
meant duckboards. And those duckboards 
were at Brest, five kilometers away, along 
a narrow winding goat path three feet deep 
in slush. No transportation—and had 
there been it would have been useless on 
that road. 

‘Well,’ said General Butler, ‘‘send in 
the troops themselves after the duck- 
boards. Let them fetch them out on their 
heads. Instruct each man to knock out a 
cleat and put his head through the hole. 
That leaves his hands free.” 


“ 


“ 


The General Dons a Duckboard 


“It’s a pretty stiff detail, sir,” observed 
an officer, “through all that mud.” 

“*T’ll try it myself along with the men,’ 
said General Butler, ‘“‘and see if it can be 
done.”” 

And that afternoon he brought up the 
rear of a long toiling column, a length of 
duckboard over his head. The mud was 
as deep as in Flanders; the way was nar- 
row and vile; and it was dusk before the 
proc ession wound into camp, the general at 
its tail—walking, his car just behind. An 
M. P. on post at the entrance of the camp 
noted the car and grasped rudely by the 
shoulder the man just in front. 

“Hi, there,” he yelled, giving the man a 
whirl. ‘Stand aside, can’t you, and let the 
general pass!” 

“That’s all right, son,” replied the gen- 
eral mildly. ‘It’s my car.” 

“Say, how do you get that way?” jeered 
the M. P Your car—-hey? Why, if it 
was your car, you poor stiff, you’d be rid- 
ing in it, wouldn’t you, instead of footing it 
with that piece of duckboard on your 
head?” 

For answer the general flashed the in- 
signia upon his sleeve—and marched on. 
Thus the duckboards of Camp Pontanezen 
came to town, 

In time Brest conquered its problem of 
mud and scarcity of building materials and 
became a model of its kind. It was not so 
much a camp as a vast community hotel, 
capable of boarding 70,000 transient guests 
and with a personnel of 16,000 permanent 
aeeee to wait on and provide for the same. 

Camp Pontanezen is in fact modeled on the 
plan of a big metropolitan hotel. It is di- 
vided into sixteen independent areas, each 
area capable of caring for five thousand men, 
Each area has its own distinct organization, 
its own barracks, community kitchen and 
rest and amusement centers. The incoming 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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For whatever you plan to print, large 
booklets — for 
kind of type or illustration you plan to 
use—there is a Warren Standard Printing 
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OOD plumbing should have more than a utility value. It 
should be in keeping with your ideas of refinement. It 
should harmonize with your other modern home furnishings and 
equipment. 
Fixtures meaning so much in appearance and service naturally are 
being improved constantly. Styles and designs of years ago may still have a 


value, but are being replaced with the more attractive and sanitary 
fixtures now in vogue. 


Is Your Plumbing Ten Years Old? 


If so, it is time to remodel; to install new up-to date fixtures in Bath, Kitchen 


service 


Why wait until plumbing fixtures become noticeably obsolete 
or fail to function properly before being replaced? There is hardly any other 
Your home life is what you make 


and Laundry 


equipment in your home used so frequently. 


*EAST ST. LOUIS 
*CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 


15 N. COLLINSVILLE 
4409 EUCLID 
633 WALNUT 


NEW YORK W. 318T 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT) 50 BROAD 
BOSTON 186, Pete pe 


PHILADELPHIA LNU ‘ 
: *TOLEDO 311-321 ERIE 
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LT dA souTHERN BLDG “COLUMBUS 243-255 8. THIRD 
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Service at é 


“Standard” Branches 


In the cities marked (*) are car 





ried complete lines of Plumbing 





and Heating Supplies, Farm 
Lighting and Water Supply Sys- 
tems, Tools and Supplies for 
Mills, Mines and Factories, also 
for the Water, Gas, Steam and 
Oil Industries. Write to or call 


upon nearest branch 
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Eras? 


ing Up to Date 


it. Years roll by quickly. Why wait and put off improvements which mean so 
much day by day? Possibly your home should have more bathrooms, one for 
at least each two bedrooms. 

Picture your bathroom with a “Standard” Built-in Bath. A big one-piece tub, 
built right into the floor and walls. No open spaces left below and behind the 
tub, so difficult to keep clean. Unquestionably a more sanitary fixture. 


Send for Your Plumber 


Do not wait until your present fixtures get out of order. 
not been inspected lately it may need attention right now. Weakened joints 
caused by settling of the building may have developed unseen leaks. Rubber 
washers deteriorate in time— waste pipes and traps collect sediment and should 
be inspec ted from time to time. 


If your plumbing has 


Write us for a copy of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” It 
describes modern and beautiful fixtures for bathroom, kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In addition to the displays of St nent” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers in all parts of the country, there are permanent exhibits in the following cities: 


*ERIE 128 W. TWELFTH *SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOYA 
*ALTOONA 918 11TH *FORT WORTH 828-830 MONROE 

MILWAUKEE 426 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
*MILWAUKEE 311-313 FIFTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOME 
*LOUISVILLE 21-323 W. MAIN *LOS ANGELES 216-224 8. CENTRAL 
*NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE. 8 DETROIT OFFICE 4:4 HAMMOND BLDJ 
*NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE 1010 KARPEN BLDu 
*HOUSTON COR. PRESTON AND SMITH *TORONTO, CAN 59 E. RICHMOND 
*DALLAS 1200-1206 JACKSON *HAMILTON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 
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“Standard” 
Fixtures for Factories 
Factory efficiency is no less a 
necessity now that we have turned 





to the industries of peace. Sani- 
tary plumbing conditionsincrease 
the efficiency of every man and 
thus employed. Our 


booklet on this subject, “ 


woman 
Factory 
Sanitation,” sent to manufactur- 


ers on request. 
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(Concluded from Page 142) 
troops have nothing to do but eat, wash, 
shine up their equipment, buy trinkets and 
lingerie for their girls and lounge away the 
hours in the amusement huts until they 
march aboard. The wheels of the big effi- 
cient machine turn noiselessly. A division 
moves in from Le Mans, or perhaps directly 
from Germany. An officer at the gate, who 
corresponds to the desk clerk at a hotel, 
receives them, looks in his little book and 


asks: ‘‘What outfit are you?” The unit is 
designated. 
“Oh, yes! Well, we've been expecting 


you for two days. We're going to put you 
over in Area Ten. Sergeant, show the way.” 

The sergeant shows the way up to Area 
Ten, where they are met by what might be 
called the head clerk of that floor, who dis- 
tributes his guests about. The troops take 
possession of their quarters, stroll over to 
chow, which they eat to the lively strains of 
a band, and then drift over to a show. 

Farewell, field kitchens! Farewell, shel- 
ter halves—dripping pup tents! All this 
is a far ery from the brutal rigor of Brest 
a year ago, when each unit took care of it- 
self, camped down in sloughs of mud and 
waited round hours in a downpour while the 
cooks struggled with field kitchens. 

The returning troops too are different. 
They have behind them eighteen months 
of experience— experience of the French, 
of the fighting, of the S. O. S., of their offi- 
cers, the boches and their stay in Ger- 
many. What seems to be the biggest 
common thing they have got out of it all? 
Perhaps a sense of comradeship. And a 
sense of duty —done. 

That’s the brightest part about it—it’s 
done! This sense of duty is well expressed 
by the poem written by Corporal Harold 
G. Lee, which appeared in the Decoration 
Day issue of the Ninth Infantry Cootie, 
published in occupied Germany. 


Thoughts of a Billet Guard 


With evening shadows falling, when my 
duties all are done, 
Then I sit alone and wonder of the time that 


is to come. 
{ll day in my billet I'm 
check on the men 
All the time I’m answe ring que stions 
over and over again, 


tationed to keep a 


asked 


At first call in the morning I must use my 
lungs and throat, 

And get my place in order or the C, O. 
ride my goat. 

The roll is called each morning and each 
noon and 

To see if all are present and my roster too is 
right. 


will 


every night, 


Each day ‘tis the same old story, the same 
rou nd o'¢ r and o'e a 
’Tisa lazy life I’m leading, as 

before. 
But I didn't come here for pleasure or to 
work behind the line, 
But I came here for the dutit 
should all be mine. 


I’ve never had 


3 that by rights 


Of course we must have these billets and 
classify all the men, 

Sut let those who have been wounded have a 
chance to get well again. 

I want a chance in the fighting with the rest 
of the boys out there; 

I want to get out of the billet from the job 


which needs a chair. 


j 
ie 
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And when the war is over and the world’s at | 


peace again, 
I want to be one of the victors; yes 
the fighting men. 


I want to go back to my country with this | 


question answered fit: 
“* Did you help to lick the Kaiser? Were you 
there to do your bit?” 


To this the editor of The Cootie has 


added the following footnote: 

“The above poem was written by Cor- 
poral Harold G. Lee, whose wish was 
granted, when he was relieved as billet 
guard and joined the Ninth Infantry at 
Loconville. He did more than his bit in 
the attack on Vaux, where he was killed 


while taking a ration detail to the com- | 


pany’s front line.” 
Buddies of France for All Time 


Unless some new conflagration in Europe 
breaks out unexpectedly, it seems likely 
that practically all of the American troops 
in France and Germany will be on their 
way west before next September—with the 
possible exception of a small detachment, 
probably volunteers, left in Germany to 
hold the colors. France prefers to guard 
her own frontiers. She does not need—and 
does not want—America. 
ber—unless the unexpected occurs—the 
big machine which operated first to put 
two million men into France in record time 
and then to pull them out again will for- 
mally shut down its works. The American 
Expeditionary Force, as such, will lose its 
identity. It will merge back into the great 
sea of American citizenship, of American 
individual effort and enterprise, out of 
which it was conjured into existence to play 
amagnificent réle. That rdle completed, it 
is time for the actors to ‘go home. 

But there are some 70,000 members of 


the American Expeditionary Force who 
will not take part in this final exodus. 
They are the buddies under the little 


wooden crosses which dot the pleasant hill 
slopes of France and Germany. Their liv- 
ing comrades are moving out. They remain 
behind. And it seems fitting that this de- 
scription of the wind-up of the activities 
of the American Expeditionary Force in 
4 rance should close with the prayer offered 
by Chaplain Owens in oce upied Germany 
on Memorial Day for the American dead: 


“Almighty God, who has given us the 
good land of America as our heritage: We 
humbly beseech thee that we may always 
prove ourselves a people who are mindful 
of thy love and glad to do thy will. Bless 
our land with honorable toil, the knowledge 
of thy truth, and purity of human life 
Save us, we beseech thee, from discord and 
confusion within ourselves, Deliver us 
from pride and arrogance and guide us in 
every righteous way. Defend for us our 
liberties. Preserve our unity; and may the 
multitudes which have come to our land 
from all kindreds and all tongues be fash- 
ioned into one happy American people; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“On the fields of Europe may be seen 
to-day the resting place of thousands of 
men of this command sleeping their last 
sleep, in the hope of the resurrection. 
From such a record of valor on the part of 
our comrades help us to gain new inspira- 
tion for whatever task awaits our hands; 
through the grace of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen.” 
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Chafing may not be dangerous, but it’s all-fired 
distressing. ‘Takes all the fun out of work and makes 
play a painful effort. 

Here’s the preventive—or relief. Dust Kora-Konia 
on the raw or severely irritated skin. Relief is imme- 
diate—the pain goes—the skin becomes normal. 

Kora-Konia stays where it is put because it’s ad 

hesive and moisture resisting. Perspiration doesn't 
m@ “wash it away. It won't easily rub off. It clings to the 
Hesh for hours—a protective film which prevents fric- 


@ tion and which quickly dries up raw spots. 

Fi Kora-Konia is antiseptic. 

+ Try Kora-Konia for diaper rash or teething rash 
é 


and have a happy baby all through the hot weather. 
Kora-Konia is great for sunburn and blisters. 
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19 Flavors 


In a Single Soup 


“T’ll try to touch only the high — 2 
Haliburton resumed, “but I wish—I wish 
could go into the human side of it so you 
could see just how we found out the truth 
for ourselves.” 


In 1902 the Universal plant at Westville, 
Massachusetts, was turning out some of 
the highest-priced motors in the market. 
The price was high because the cost 
was. The production manager was un- 
happy. He ranged up and down through 
the processes of manufacture and tried at 
every stage to put his finger on the flaw. 
His success was not notable. Nothing was 
irregular. All he could do was to curse the 
luck. He did this with such vigor that the 
offices heard him and so did the shops. 
Presently Haliburton heard. Like a man 
awaiting a signal he headed for the ad- 
ministration building. 

“Every machine on motor work turning 
over regularly,”’ the production manager 
was explaining to the general manager, 
“yet something is lacking.” 

“Three things lacking,” amended the 
| voice of the young man who had entered 
| unannounced. 

The officials did not resent the intrusion 
of Alexander Haliburton. He was an Amer- 
ican who had carried off honors in European 
| engineering schools and had then done the 
more unusual thing of carrying off honors 
in European plants. Officially he was in 
charge of drafting and designing. Un- 
officially he seemed to have an eye for 
everything between the yard gate and the 
distant back fence. His suggestions had a 
way of getting themselves adopted. 

“Three things lacking? What are you 
talking about?” Thus the general man- 


ager admitted the newcomer to the dis- . 


cussion. 
“Industrial intelligence, 
alty.’ 
“Inter as if true,” comme nted the 
1 G. M. How can we get them? 
“Only one way to do it, * Haliburton as- 
sured: “‘we must breed them in. Let me 


skill and loy- 


weeks later the production manager ex- 
claimed to the G. M. in the presence of the 
school’s head: ‘I’m up against it! Got to 
have two thousand small steel shafts for 
motors immediately, and the lathes are too 
busy to get them out.’ 

““Mine are not,”” suggested Haliburton. 

“Yours?” The production manager fixed 
him with a puzzled glance. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” 

“The apprentice school, of course.” 

“Don’t kid a worried man. Do you 
think I want all my raw stock ruined and 
my motors held up by your bunc h of kids? 
Why talk about things that can’t be done?” 

Haliburton held out appealing hands to 
the G. M. The G. M. looked from one man 
to the other, then gestured with his cigar. 
The gesture meant that the apprentice 
school would get its try at the little steel 
shafts. 

“In heaven’s name, Haliburton,’ 
the outraged production manager, 
are you going to cover me on this? yn 

“Tf we fall down,” the head of the school 
promised, “‘I’ll cover you with a silk hat.” 

Some days ahead of the stipulated time 
a specimen of shining headgear was pur- 
chased—by the production manager for 
Haliburton’s own use. Two thousand little 
steel shafts, perfect in form and finish, had 
come out of the rumbling room above the 
draftsmen and designers. The general man- 
ager honored the apprentice school with his 
first visit just as the boys were romping out 
at the close of the day. He had one of the 
little shafts in his hand. 


cried 
“how 


The G. M. is Convinced 


“T just dropped in,” said the G. M., 
curiously embarrassed, ‘‘to ask what were 
the three things you said we lacked in this 
plant.” 

“Industrial intelligence, 
alty,’ ’ Haliburton repeated. 

‘And that is what you and Trigger are 
doing i in your se hool, is it—teaching these 
things?”” The G. M. did not appear to be 


skill and loy- 





following his usual method of directly ex- 
pressing what was in his thought. 
“We are teaching the first two.” 
“You aren’t teaching loyalty then?” 
“You can’t teach loyalty; you have to 


start my apprentice school to-day.” 

The production manager scoffed. The 
G. M, laughed and said: ‘‘Same answer as 
last time. Appropriations for human ex- 
periments are still lacking.” 


Our culinary experts have spent vears in perfecting 
Van Camp Soup. Hundreds of blends were 
compared 

You get more than a ready-made soup in Van Camp's 


a single 


You get a superlative soup—the best soup of that Haliburton was not to bethusforestalled. inspire it. What was it you really came 
kind ever served, in homes or hotels, in France or “I'm re vady to go ahead without an ap- to talk about?” 
\merica propriation,” he announced. ‘*Give me one “Why —why—hang it all! Aleck, you’ve 


shot me full of holes with your little motor 
shafts, and you know it. They aren’t boys’ 
work—at least this plant never saw such 
work from its boys before. Just what are 
you up to and just what is it I’ve got to 


of those vacant rooms over my drafting de- 
partment and let me pick ten boys out of 
the shops.” 


It Won the Prize in Paris 


Most Van Camp Soups are based on famous Parisian 
Haliburton’s Training School 


recipes that won prizes in Paris 
say . or 
° \ noted chet from the Hotel Ritz in Paris brought of ° F f ; give you to put it through? ; 

them to our kitchens. Then our scientific cooks The G. M. studied his man and evinced Haliburton swallowed his excitement and 
. the quality of deci ision that had made him pushed the G. M.’s generous bulk into the 

men with college training—give them multiplied ce - 
Light head of the plant. ‘Go to it,”’ he said. only armchair that had found place among 
al Haliburton returned to his own depart- the groups of resurrected presses and lathes 
. . $43 vr ; < ‘ et < oO se . wen Son 8 s ca pap . 
Ihey studied ingredients and fixed standards for | ment and walked among a score of men Apprentice training in this country has 
them, They compared countless blends and methods. | bending over their drafting tables. The been pretty sad business ever since plants 
Then, when they attained the utmost, every detail of | sharp features of Charley Trigger were got to believing machinery could do the 
the proce is fixed ina formula. And the Van Camp | buried in his work and he was chuckling work,” he began. ‘Where they bother at 
chets forever follow that formula exactly. to himself, which meant that a brand-new all to put the apprentice toolmaker, pat- 





design of the highest quality was growing ternmaker or mechanic through the four 
under his hand. years that make him a member of his craft, 

“Charley, would you like to help me it is done about like this: In the first year 
develop industrial intelligence in a bunch he sweeps the floor and wipes mac hines; in 
of boys who will some day run this plant?”’ the second year he is allowed to run a drill 

The face that Trigger raised radiated a ing machine, set up work in the lathe and 
| genial magnetism. ‘What's industrial in- do a little benchwork; in the third year he 


It Is Now the Hostess’ Soup 


hostesses who know 
v formal dinner —be 


them serve Van Camp's 


‘tter soups than Paris 
| 


\ 
VOW 


Van Camp Soups are the guest soups. But they telligence?”’ he queried. gets vise, bench and floor practice and 
re also the every-day so 0 They cost no more ‘The mental ability to grasp the whole learns about milling machines, precision 
than ordinary, ever-ready so process while working on any one of its measurements and automatic set-ups; in 
You owe vourself a trial of th se Van Camp blends. | parts.” the fourth year he goes on with these same 


things and learns to read blue prints and 
drawings. Then he gets through, and what 
does he really know? Not very much! He 
hasn’t had any proper foundation —hasn’t 
learned to think in industrial terms. Why, 


“Oh, boss! When do we start?” 

Haliburton began at the one point where 
he could begin without money and without 
price—at the scrap heap. U nder his direc- 
| tion Trigger and ten eager youngsters whom 
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V 
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a he had called away from tool shop, die even most foremen begin to stutter when 
18 | shop and foundry dragged out ten dis- they see a little bunch of fractions, and 

Sou ps — Kinds carded machines that were awaiting the most superintendents can’t turn out a 

junkman and moved them to the room mechanical drawing any more than they 


can turn out an oil painting of Niagara.” 

““The machinery does most of the think- 
ing,” cut in the G. M 

“The biggest lie ever told!” shouted 
Haliburton. ‘“‘Iron doesn’t do any more 
thinking when it is harnessed and writhing 
in a machine than when it lay as undis- 
covered ore in the ground. Isn’t the most 
refined machinery you can think of just a 
sublime sort of monkey wrench to put into 
an intelligent hand? Help me train that 
hand.” 

‘Help how?” 

(Contin:ed on Page 149) 


above the drafting department. After 
much tinkering one old lathe took fresh 
heart and answered its levers. It was 
saddled with the job of building the others 
back to fitness. When the almost miracu- 
lous rejuvenation had been accomplished 
Haliburton stood once more before the 
gener ral manager. 

‘We've got ten lathes, shapers and drill 
a going,” hesaid. “‘Give me an order 
or raw material for all the small pulleys 
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Other 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk 
Cuili Con Carne Catsup 


Prepared in the 


Van Camp Products Include 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 
Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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Van Camp's 
Spay hetti 


the plant will need in the next six months. 
Thus the school began to pay something 
back from the first day of operation. Two 


Van prone amp's 
Pork and Beans 


Van Camp's 
Peanut Butter 
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Now You Can Cut 


Your /ire Cost 
In Half 


When your tire has given you all the mileage 
you can safely demand of it; when the rubber 
is worn thin, but the fabric not yet exposed; 
when your next move seems to be the purchase 
of a new tire; call up your local Gates Half-Sole 
Tire Service Station, and learn how to get a 
complete new tire, with greater than standard 
mileage guarantee, at half cost. 

as gg «@ 

This radical reduction in tire expense has 
been made possible through the research and 
inventions of Charles C. Gates, E. M., resulting 
in an entirely new principle of tire construction. 


ATE 


GUARANTEED PUNCTURE - PROOF 
COST ONLY HALF AS MUCH AS ORDINARY TIRES OF CORRESPONDING SIZE 


The double fabric and cushion, 
the extra side-walls extending com- 
pletely over the bead and under 
the rim, give the Gates Half-Sole 
Tire a sturdiness in size and design 
that adds substantial beauty to 
the car. 

s sg @ 

Business men, as well as those 
who motor for pleasure, have been 
quick to appreciate the superior 
features of the Gates principle, and 
among the thousands of testimonials which we 
hold, none are more enthusiastic than those from 
business concerns who are subjecting their Gates 
Half-Sole Tires to the wear and tear of com- 
mercial haulage. 


HAL F- 
SOLE 


LO ta =>, 
; “ 


This new principle involves the incorporation 
of your casing within the new factory-built 
Gates Half-Sole Tire, making a tire as shown in 
the cross-section illustration below—a tire with 
double fabric strength and double cushion resil 
iency, and in addition to carrying a guarantee 
of full standard mileage service, is guaranteed to 
be puncture - proof. 


These exclusive Gates advantages, insuring 
greater safety and comfort, appeal to every mo- 
torist, regardless of cost, yet 


TIRE 


Three - quarters of a million car 
owners, including the largest busi- 
ness concerns of the country, are 
now regular and repeated purchas- 
ers of Gates Half-Sole Tires. 

as 8s 8 

More than 1250 Gates Half-Sole 
Tire Service Stations are located in 
all parts of the United States, and 
new ones are being placed as fast 
as men can be trained to take 
charge of them. 


There is probably a station in your city, 
listed in your telephone directory, and plainly 
pointed out by the Gates Half-Sole Tire signs. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 


Gates Half-Sole Tires 


Gates Fabric Tires 


Gates Tested Inner Tubes 
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Loafing Saws Cost Money 


OU can’t afford to have any machines loafing 


about your plant any more than the men who 
operate them, for it is machine capacity far more than 
man capacity that determines your output. 


Power Saws are often operated far below their capacity because 
hack sawing efficiency has been such a neglected field both in 
blade selection and saw operation. 


That is why Star Blades and Star Service mean so much to every 
plant that saws metal. If you aren’t using the Star we can show you a better blade 
and the chances are we can help you get better operating efficiency as well. Strange 
if we couldn’t—for both the Star Blade and the Star Service have more than thirty- 
five years of hack saw knowledge and experience behind them. 


v) STAR HACK SAW BLADES © 


L-_— | made of Tungsten Steel 


Machine and Hand 


Star Standardized Blades naturally cut more 
metal at a lower cost because they have the 
big mechanical advantage of a more acute cut- 
ting angle and a more effective clearance to 
the saw teeth. 

This is the same reason that Star Blades can 
standardize on such few sizes—that a 10-tooth, 
I$ gauge Star power blade, for instance, can 
cut everything except the very thinnest work 
and do it at a lower cutting cost. 


Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS.INC. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


seticeaanlln'g 
Flexible and All Hard 


Write for ourfree book 


And Star Standardization with its fewer ““HackSaw Efficiency.’ 
‘ : : on ses A valuable hand- 


sizes is just as big an advantage to the beok for everyone 
who saws metal. 

manufacturer who uses blades as to the 

supply house that carries them in stock. 


Star Service men are in all chief cities. oy 


Address our Service Department at 


Millers Falls, Mass. 


SA 
ErAciency 


am 


Star Hack Saws are sold by leading supply 
houses, hardware jobbers and retailers 
everywhere 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

“Help me set up an apprentice course 
that shall be a trade school and training 
room combined, one that shall teach indus- 
try’s highest principles in industry’s very 
atmosphere. The foremen will tell you 
most of our boys ran away from school to 
get into the plant because school was just 
drudgery to them. We'll show them a 
school they’ll be crazy to attend. We'll 
knock the notion that they _ simply hav- 
ing knowledge poured in, by paying them 
as much an hour while they are in the 
schoolroom as when they are turning out 
usable pieces in the training shop. We'll 
give boys the fun of their lives while they 
are mastering mathematics, physics, tech- 
nology and mechanical drawing. We'll put 
up a job on them. We'll let them believe 
we are simply turning them into crackajack 
mechanics, patternmakers, molders and in- 
strument makers, with never an inkling 
that they can hardly avoid becoming mas- 
ters, ran Meares superintendents and man- 
agers. We'll lay the foundation of industrial 
leadership and give them an outlook, and 
then let Nature take its course.” 

Alexander Haliburton was talking the 
things that had formed in the breast of one 
with whom industry was the great passion. 
He looked out the window of the now silent 
room a while, then said in a quieter tone: 

“We must not go on in this country 
wasting people. No nation can ever know 
true greatness until it learns superior con- 
servation of the human factor in produc- 
tion. Let’s begin to do something with the 
most promising raw material in existence 
the kind that can think. We've got mil- 
lions of automatons following along in the 
worn wasteful ruts; what do you say to 
developing a few polished producers who 
may add something to the standards of 
civilization?” 


Learning by Teaching 


The G. M. worked himself out of the 
clutch of his chair. It was a little uncertain 
whether several staccato squeaks emanated 
from straining chair rungs or from his own 
straining throat. When he had got to his 
feet he said nothing at all. He merely 
bobbed his head in a way that was plainly 
and vigorously affirmative, and went out, 
carrying with him a perfect little steel shaft 
that would find its place not in a motor but 
in the treasure drawer of the G. M.’s office 
safe. 


Scotty, gangling, half-formed, nearing 
seventeen, came along when the school had 
been running four years. Haliburton and 
Charlie Trigger, looking through the glass 
wall of the latter’s office, saw the boy swing- 
ing up the training room. Trigger was 
superintendent of the school now. Halibur- 
ton, with vast engineering responsibilities 
in the expanding plant, found time to drop 
in every day. The school was still the apple 
of his eye. 

““Small-town boy?” asked Haliburton. 

“Yes,” Trigger answered. ‘I give the 
small towner the preference because he 
nearly always makes good, though I don’t 
know why he should.” 

“I’ve figured it,” said the engineer. 
“The small-town boy has neither the un- 
conscious inertness of many farm lads nor 
the over-assurance of the city boy. He 
realizes that about everything worth while 
lies outside his town. If he has the strength 
to turn his back on the clerkship in the vil- 
lage grocery he is good material for us.” 

Haliburton fell back and watched while 
Trigger completed the enrollment of Scotty, 
which had begun by mail. The graduate 
manager of the training floor was leading 
the newcomer away when the superintend- 
ent recalled him. 

“‘One more question. Do you dance?” 

The small-town boy stared at him hard 
and shook his head. 

“Better learn,”’ the superintendent sug- 
gested. “It will help you with those legs.” 

“Gee,” cried the boy, “then I'll have 
to forget my church raising and go to it!’ 

Scotty found himself on a grinder. An- 
ther boy was there to show him how to do 
simple shaft work—how to grind down 
straight little parts for a turbine. At the 
outset the strain was terrible, but after 
two hours Scotty was able to look up long 
enough to see that he was far from being 
alone. Morethan one hundred boys worked 
in couples at machines of different kinds. 
Lordy, what a world! He spat on the floor 
as an expression of exuberance. The other 


boy was calling him back to the job, the 
other boy who handled the little 


shafts 





with such bewildering facility. And then 
Scotty learned that the other fellow had 
been as ignorant as he three days before. 
His spirits rose. Trigger was to dash them. 

“Got a parlor in your home?” The 
superintendent had paused beside him. 

“Yes, sir; a daisy.” 

“Nice « — and ev erything? 

“Yes, and a piano.’ 

“Ever spit on that carpet?” 
“No, sir; of course not.” 
““We haven't any carpet here,” said the 

superintendent, ‘‘but this big room is our 
parlor just the same.” 

Scotty was crushed. Three days later he 
had revived. He was spending his morn- 
ings under a more advanced boy in learn- 
ing to cut threads, and his afternoons in 
teaching a brand-new boy to do simple 
shaft work. He had caught the first great 
idea of the school. He was boy pupil and 
boy teacher too. Everything he was 
taught he was to make his own by teaching 
it immediately to somebody else. 

Scotty had learned other things besides 
machine processes in the three days. He 
had learned that his grammar-school grad- 
uation certificate, which he had regarded 
as meaning much the same as a certificate 
of vaccination from the family doctor, was 
his most precious possession. Without it 
he never could have entered this wonderful 
world of the apprentice school. He would 
have to go over a lot of the mathematics 
he had had, to get a better foundation for 
more mathematics he had never had. But 
just the same the apprentice school, with 
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all its patience, had no time to spend on , 


boys who had not finished the grammar 
grades. In two months he would begin to 
spend an hour and a half a day in the class- 
rooms. He even looked forward with eager- 
ness to this, for of course it would not be 
like school. How could it be when a fellow 
would get his twelve cents an hour just the 
same? In the sudden revolution of his 
thought Scotty even wished he had a high- 
school diploma too, for that would let a fel- 
low into the engineering course, and an 
engineer apparently was the greatest man 
in the world. 

Here was Scotty, least among several 
hundred boys who knew more than he did, 
yet with an individuality. He did not 
guess it; he could not have guessed it; 
but the circumstances rubbed it in. When 
he moved along from planer to press, a 
card bearing his name went with him and 
slipped into the card holder on the new ma- 
chine. More glorious still, Mr. Haliburton 
himself, on his frequent rounds, stopped 
and talked with him. By name! This was 
inexpressibly stimulating to one who had 
never once seen Haliburton glance toward 
the name card, who had observed that the 
great man was near-sighted, and who knew 
nothing at all of the magnifying powers of 
a proper lens. 


Scotty Signs On 


In two weeks Scotty knew what a chuck 
was; in six weeks he could tell whether a 
Jacob chuck or an almond chuck was to be 
used, and why. Hammer and chisel were 
once definite terms to him, but not now. 
Ball peen, cross peen and straight peen 
were members of the hammer family of 
which he spoke with accuracy, and he did 
not ask for a chisel without specifying 
whether he meant cold, diamond point or 
cape. And common tools had changed as 
much in function asin name. He no longer 
picked them up as crutches, but as means 
toanend. Then Trigger called Scotty and 
three other boys who had entered the 
school on the same day he did into the 
glass-walled office. 

“Go home, you fellows,” the superin- 
tendent said to two of them. ‘‘ You mean 
well, but it isn’t in you to handle tools. Be 
lawyers or something.”” And to Scotty and 
the other he said: ‘‘ You two manage to get 
by. Here are your apprentice papers ready 
for signing if you are sure you want to stick 
for four years.” 

“How do you know we'll be any good in 
the classroom?” Scotty asked respectfully 

**Because boys who are good in the train 
ing room always are,” was Trigger’s reply 

Scotty set his rambling signature to the 
document, which specified that he should 
serve the apprentice school faithfully and 
that the apprentice school faithfully should 
serve him. 

‘You understand this contract to be 
legally binding on the apprentice, do you?” 
the superintendent asked. 

Scotty drew a solemn breath. “I do,” 
he replied. 














he Cost of 
Building Bodies 


Also the 
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Protein is the body-builder 
costliest element in food. 


Quaker Oats yield 16.7 per cent pro- 
tein, which is more than sirloin steak. 
Potatoes yield less than 2 per cent 


bread about 9 per cent 


That's one reason why oats dominate 
as food for growing children 
all other grains in. this 


clement 


hey excel 
body-building 


what it 
necessa#’ry 


Figuring protein alone, this is 
costs at this writing in som 
foods 





Cost of Protein 
Per Pound 


In Quaker Oats - : - $ 63 
In White Bread - - - : 1.30 
In Potatoes - - - - - 1.48 
In Beef, about - : - 2.00 
In Ham - - - . . - 3.63 
In Eggs - - - . - 2.32 











Thus body-building with Quaker Oats 
costs half what it costs with bread, 
fraction of the cost with meat 


What Energy Costs 


Energy value is another food essential. 
Most of our food consumption goes to 
l & 


and a 


supply it 

Quaker Oats yield twice the energy of 
round steak, 
and 1!9 times bread 

\t present writing energy costs in es- 
ential foods as follows 


six times as much as potatoes, 
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Cost of Energy 
Per 1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats - - $ 
In Round Steak - - - 41 
In Veal Cutlets - - - 87 


5 Cents 


05 Per 1000 Calories 








In Average Fish - . - 60 ( . 
In Chipped Beef - . - .75 b ) 
In Hubbard Squash’ - - 75 car 








57 Cente 


Thus meat and fish foods average ten Per 1000 Calories 
times Quaker Oats cost for the same ener, 
Vil lie 
This doesn't Suggest an excl ive oat “a 
diet. Other foods are necessary. But thi <I. 
food of foods— the greatest food that SP Rig ee y 
yrow hould form your basic breakfast . 
It init ~y supreme nutrition, | ind t , 60 Cents 
suving will average up your costher food 


\ Per 1000 Calories 
for dinner 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Delicious Flakes 





75 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 





(set Quaker Oats because of their itch 
less tlavor They are tlaked trom queen 
grains only — just the rich, plump, | 
oats. We get but ten pounds trom at hel 

When such extra flavor cost 1 eXtra 


hould yet it 


Per 1000 Calories 


price you 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 
with Removable Cover 
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*YANKEE 


Ratchet Breast Drill 


“Tf we could only 
get in there with a drill——” 
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has marked the waste of countless hours a 
“YANKEE” Ratchet Breast Drill would have 
saved! For the “YANKEE” works perfectly 


in space so cramped that other drills cannot be 
at all. With DOUBLE Ratchet Adjust- 


t is unnecessary to /urn the crank; the 


used 
ment 
slightest 
continuous forward motion. 


movement to and fro gives the drill 


Boa 


—__ i Oe j ~~ 








The “ YANKEE’ "Ratchet Br ist 
Drill has two spe Speed-shitter 
is shown at h Del rank 





shown between 
hve 


Ratchet-shifter, 


small gears, gives adjustments, 


1. Plain Drill 2. Left-hand Ratchet 
Right-hand Ratchet 4. DOUBLE Ratchet 


Gears locked 









Shifters are operated at and 


drill tro 


a finger touch, 


without removing m work 
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Every “YANKEE” Tool is an instru 


ment of precision, with a beautiful 


finish that delights the mechanic who , 
loves fine tools hey cost but little Ping 
more than other tools, and are ‘ud 

really worth much mor > i> 
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“YANKEE” 
Ratchet 
Breast Drill 

$8.75 





ere 
Price, 


Your Dealer can Supply You 





No. 1555. Length 17 in. sjaw chuck for 
1 round-shank drills up to 1-2 in. diameter. 
No. 555. Length 17 1-2 in. 2-jaw chuck for 


holding both rounds and squares. 


Write f fr “YANKEE” Tool Book 
‘ YANKEE? Tools in acti ing 
be done with other tools; 
better ways of drilling 


m, ce 
work that cannot 
i 

lhustrating 


tapping and « 


, boring, 
lriving and drawing screws. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 
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“Well, it is not!” denied Trigger. “It 
wouldn't hold you ten seconds in any court. 
We are going to do everything in our power 
for you not because of any law but solely 
and simply because we have your word that 
you will do the right thing.” 

Thus was Scotty bound. Entirely apart 
from the fact that every tentacle of incli- 
nation was anchoring his soul to this grand 
undertaking he knew he would never al- 
low himself to vary one hair’s breadth 
from the pact, for a twenty-million-dollar 
corporation was banking on his word! 

In another month Scotty longed for a few 
days off so that he might hurry back to 
Jordan’s Corners and halt the outrage be- 
ing carried on in the grammar school in the 
name of mathematics. He had tolerated 
fractions and decimals as taught out there 
because at that stage of his youth he knew 
no better; but why in the name of Sam 
Hill couldn’t they have let a fellow know 
what fractions and decimals were really 
about—-how they would help you figure 
the right size of everything in the world 
you wanted to make! 

And wasn’t it bully to have school- 
teachers who could skin out of their coats 
and do anything in the plant! The class- 
room work linked to the practice of the 
training room had whisked the bushel off 
the candle of education and sent Scotty’s 
nose into his arithmetic in a way that 
would have set his mother frantic with 
alarm. An hour and a half a day he spent 
in the classroom, and across the back of his 
arithmetic he glimpsed geometry, trigonom- 
etry and elementary electricity as shining 
worlds held squarely in the path of his con- 
quering feet. 

Trigger came to him in the training room 
when he was working a lathe to produce 
a steel circlet in accordance with a pattern. 

“What you making?” the superintend- 
ent wanted to know. 

**A turbine ring.” 

‘‘What is a turbine?” 

“Tt’s a motor, but I never saw one.’ 

“Like to see one? I just happe n to be 
going over to the turbine shop now. 

“Oh, say, Mr. Trigger!’ 

The superintendent led him down the 
three flights of stairs, across the yard and 
into a building a thousand feet long. For 
an hour—it might have been a year for all 
Scotty knew—the one inducted the other 
into the mysteries of big and little steam 
turbines. They came out with the boy in 
something of a daze. 

“Honest,’’ he asked, “‘do you think I can 
ever learn enough to do what those men in 
the sre are doing?’ 

“IT wouldn’t dare make a guess.”” The 
superintendent rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. ‘‘But we'll help you, and you keep 
on seeing the thing as straight as you can 
while you study and work.” 

Haliburton was waiting in the office. 

“Been over shooting a little vision into 
the boy Scotty,”’ the superintendent ex- 
plained. 

“How does he get it, Charlie?”’ asked 
the engineer with unfeigned solicitude. 

“Like a poet. I’m not going to be satis- 
fied with a common crackajack out of this 
piece of material,’”’ answered Trigger in 
unblushing contradiction of his very recent 
remark to the boy; “I’m looking for a 


star.” 





Trigger Gets a Jolt 


Stars, it appears, must be forged and 
tempered, There were certain little flaws 
in Scotty that forced Trigger to burrow 
persistently into the boy, and sometimes 
when the superintendent was weary, to 
doubt for a moment the quality of the ma- 
terial. For one thing, Scotty was slow to 
see the importance of the thorough mas- 
tery of intermediate steps, too eager to see 
pieces of metal begin to take on the ulti- 
mate shape. Trigger got at this by dou- 
bling the boy back again and again over 
things he hated to do. Scotty, mad as 
hornets, shut his mouth and obediently 
followed the order. Trigger himself 
learned several things while machining the 
bump of overeagerness out of his pupil. 

The superintendent was to get his first 
jolt about the boy near the end of his first 
year in the school. It was the more unex- 
pected because recent examinations had 
shown that Scotty’s progress was in- 
creasingly thorough. Here was his name 
suddenly appearing four times on the de- 


linquent list for asingle week. The list was 
| drawn for purposes of the pay roll from 


the time clock on which the apprentices 
registered their coming and going. On 
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Tuesday, said the record, Scotty had not 
rung in until nearly noon. He had done 
as badly on Wednesday. There was noth- 
ing to show that on the following two days 
he had returned to the school after the noon 
recess. The usual footnotes on delinquents 
recorded the night watchman’s statement 
that the boy had been hanging round a cou- 
ple of evenings until put out at ten o'clock. 

Trigger was sad. He remembered that 
Scotty had come to him on Monday when 
boring holes in the bearing of a grinder and 
said he needed a reamer so that the holes 
might be set in with absolute accuracy. The 
answer given the boy was that a reamer 
could not be had on account of the cost. It 
would cost sixty dollars. Had the denial 
of his request made the boy sullen or reck- 
less? Or what was the explanation of his 
strange course? The boy must be brought 
up with a sharp turn and then investigated. 

The superintendent was about to go out 
and set the machinery of discipline in mo- 
tion when Haliburton came in. He was 
smiling like a new father. 

“Every time I find some real evidence 
that we are developing initiative on the 
part of the boys,” he exclaimed, “I feel 
that this school is paying dividends on all 
the sweat and patience it takes to run it.” 

‘Tell me your good story and I’ll tell 
you my bad one,” suggested Trigger. 

How Scotty Spent His Time 

“T’ll try to make you forget yours,”’ Hali- 
burton promised, ignoring the proffered 
chair. “Coming down the training room 
just now I found the boy Scotty working 
on a job that did not look like anything 
you would give a first-year man. I asked 
what he was doing. He said he needed a 
reamer pretty badly, so he had dug up a 
chunk of steel and was making one on his 
own time. My voice seemed to get lost for 
a minute, but luckily I found it in time to 
tell him I had intended adding a new reamer 
to the equipment and that you would hand 
him sixty dollars as soon as he had his in 
operation.” 

In the classroom course for machinists, 
tool and die makers, Scotty advanced upon 
power transmission, chemistry of common 
metals and mechanical and free-hand 
drawing with the same determination that 
he used in mastering one lathe after an- 
other. Every six months his rating raised 
and his pay per hour increased. The day 
came when he knew he was no bumpkin 
any longer; he stood well in the eyes of the 
other apprentices too; but Trigger felt 
that the boy was slow to measure himself 
against the world that lay outside the 
school. Trigger expressed his feeling to 
Haliburton, and that ingenious developer 
of human material began to plan an ex- 
periment of the kind that delighted his 
soul. 

Scotty was encouraged into an extraor- 
dinary affection for turbines. He taxed 
the equipment of the training room in pro- 
ducing many of the parts. He longed to be 
shaping the remaining parts and to see all 
go together in readiness to function. Was 
it ever possible, he wondered, in a conver- 
sation with Trigger, for a fellow to be as- 
signed for a few days to straight work over 
in that magical zone known as the turbine 
shop? The kind superintendent agreed to 
use his influence. 

The lad was assigned as helper to Beaney 


Johnson. Old Beaney knew his business 
from A to Z. He had been machining 


steam turbines forever—that was what he 
told Scotty. He was glad to get hold of a 
boy from Haliburton’s parlor nursery so 
he could learn him something practical. 
Scotty, dumb with admiration and with the 
thrill of contact with actual production, 
gazed on the hairy arms of his new master 
as on the capable shapers of a universe. 

They were working on steam-expansion 
nozzles—cutting expanding holes through 
a thick circle of steel called the nozzle head. 
Beaney directed the boy to set up the head 
in the drill press, and when this had been 
done with nimble preciseness he ordered: 

“Now, kid, stand aside and watch with 
all the eyes in your head. You'll see the 
hole come, but whether you see anything 
more or not all depends. Some boys git on- 
to what’s happening and some never could 
in a thousand years. Some might even be 
able to tell ali about how it is done but 
never could learn to tackle the job them- 
selves. Whether you'll ever be able to 
do it depends on how hard you watch 
now and how good a man you are when 
you grow up.” 

(Continued on Page 153) 





The Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co.—write practically every 
form of insurance except life. 
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ARTFORD service adds 


Your property is at the mercy of the 
public conscience in your neighborhood. 
Any man who feels that he would just 
as lieve have the insurance money as 
his property, is lowering the standard of 
the public conscience. 

Any man who feels that a fire 
insurance policy releases him from 
eternal vigilance against fire is los- 
ing the value of something he has 
paid for. 

The money he pays for his policy buys 
not only indemnity in case of fire, but 
especially it buys assistance in prevent- 
ing fire. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
realized long ago that every fire 1s a 


setback; that after a fire no man can 


FIRE 









a great benefit to 
sure indemnity 


begin where he left off; that some part 
of his life’s work must be done over again; 
that the money he receives for his loss is 
only a part of the real loss. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has devoted to the problem of preventing 
fires the best brains that it can employ. 
It inspects properties to discover and 
remove unsuspected dangers. It advises 
as to the best methods of extinguishing 
fires. It teaches employees the spirit of 
vigilance. Its agents represent an organ- 
ization for reducing fire risks in the com- 
munities where they work. 

You have been benefited by this organi- 
zation whether you know it or not. You 
can benefit far more by cooperating 


with it. 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 


HART FORD | 


INSURANCE CO. 











HartrorpD Fire INsurANcCE Co 











HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co 
Hartford, Cont 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

The hole must have a sharp slant. 
Beaney made a horizontal attack upon the 
metal, and when the drill had bit in he 
stopped the machine and reset the drill to 
the correct slant as nearly as he could figure 
it, and then starting up once more he drove 
through the band. 

“IT guess you saw it all, but it was too 
deep for you,’’ Beaney said as he examined 
the hole. 

Scotty nodded but said nothing. He was 
disappointed with himself. He had not ex- 
pected the thing to puzzle him, but it did. 
He swung the nozzle head round for the 
next hole when Beaney commanded, and 
watched as before. He was still denied the 
thrill of comprehension. Beaney seemed 
to derive a certain pleasure from the boy’s 
continued bewilderment and scolded and 
twitted him by turns as the morning wore 
along. At length the perplexity within 
Se yo articulate d itself in a question. 

7 Johnson,” he asked, “isn’t there 
some Ww aint of drilling the slanting hole with 
a single operation instead of having to stop 
and reset the drill and make two opera- 
tions of it?”’ 

Old Beaney let go the drill to look him 
over with infinite scorn. ‘‘What kind of 
nerve food does this Haliburton feed you up 
there,”’ he demanded, ‘‘that makes you 
waste your time wondering if a man who 
was doing this before you was born knows 
his trade?”’ 

By midafternoon Scotty was in a frame 
of mind that frightened him. He was still 
bowing in deference to every act of this old 
master of the craft, yet some imp rose up 
within him and kept whispering that the 
drilling should be simplified by one-half 
and that Johnson's method of figuring the 
slant was so inaccurate that it was out- 
rageous. He held his tongue in his teeth 
for hours, but at last the imp managed to 
ye rk it loose. 

“Say now,” he blurted, “‘let’s figure that 
slant to a one-thousandth of an inch and 
find a way to drill the hole through at a 
single clip!” 

The “old journeyman contracted like a 
porcupine and then expanded in a shower 
of vituperative quills that were intended to 
perforate his youthful helper past all power 
to make a further insulting suggestion. But 
the helper was not perforated. He was 
merely set to smarting beyond all desire to 
sleep. He spent half the night at a lathe in 
the apprentice school beveling little trian- 
gular blocks of steel. 

When Beaney Johnson ambled into the 
turbine shop next morning with the delib- 
erate movements of an old grizzly bear 
Scotty was already present. That was not 
all. The helper had presumed to set up a 
nozzle head in the drill press without wait- 
ing for the command, and above the place 
indicated for the first slanting hole he had 
clamped a beveled steel block, thus pre- 
senting a horizontal surface to the drill. 


A New Executive Born 


“Throw that fool thing off the ma- 
chine!” roared the outraged old machinist 
as he looked from the nozzle head to the boy. 

“Start the drill; she’s all set,’’ said 
Scotty in reply. 

Beaney pushed back his sleeves, crooked 
his fingers and advanced threateningly to- 
ward his helper. Scotty’s face went very 
white, but he did not offer to throw the 
piece off the machine and he did not re- 
treat. He picked up a hammer and indi- 
cated that he would use it to supplement his 
physical disadvantage. Beaney hesitated. 

“Aw, watca now. Watch just once!” 
the boy pleaded. 

Scotty set the drill tospinning. It bit into 
the metal. When it should have stopped 
in order to be given the slant it went on. It 
was already aslant. The old machinist 
saw, and his mouth went open like that of 
a fish. He forgot everything but the won- 
der. As for Scotty, he went on drilling 
away, and the growing hole in the nozzle 
head was as nothing to a growing hole in his 
consciousness through which the light of 
understanding was flooding his soul. More 
and more clearly an immutable truth stood 
revealed. Knowledge, he was perceiving, 
Is power 

It was knowledge that had stripped him 
ribbed and rounded out of the husks of 
adolescence. It was knowledge that had 
anchored his feet to the ground when an 
Angry mountain of muscle was advancing 
upon him. It was knowledge that had en- 
abled an apprentice to make conquest of a 
veteran of the shops —of an old giant who 


in all his blustering years had never enjoyed | 
any measure of vision and accuracy in his 
undertakings or any measure of assurance 
in his famished and longing soul. 

Scotty, a craftsman among craftsmen, 
pulled the drill clear of the perfect new hole. 
There was a moment’s pause and then the 
great hairy arms of Beaney Johnson reached 
over and swung the steel band round to 
where another beveled block was clamped 
in readiness for the second shot. 

The foreman of turbines, an instructed 
witness, went skipping to headquarters and 
reeled off the story. 

“Tt’s in him!” squeaked Trigger, wrap- 
ping gleeful arms about himself. ‘I’ve 
known it a year! 

“An industrial executive,” said Hali- 
burton, “has been born.” 

While the superintendent and the fore- 
man chattered the man out of whose vision 
the apprentice school had come sat looking 
out the window with unseeing eyes. For 
the moment he was permitting himself the 
luxury of dreams. An engineer who could 
make spiritual appraisals, he surveyed the 
future, and then and there foresaw things 
which the inevitable years did bring to pass. 
Hesaw this apprentice finishing the machin- 
ists’ course and eagerly going in for the 
two years’ course that would enable him to 
set down the things he was thinking with 
a draftsman’s sure line and curve. He saw 
him rise in a day to foreman of a shop after 
he had given logical arrangement to the 
tools of that shop and caused the cost of 
production to tumble. He saw him while 
still under thirty as superintendent of a 
modest plant, a definite and potential 
figure in industry, superbly justifying his 
training, and drawing his five thousand 
dollars a year. 

“T never told you, chief,” Trigger broke 
the reverie, “ but once old Scotty confessed 
to me why he was a week getting here after 
we had sent word he could have his try at 
the school. It seems there was a vacant 
clerkship in the village grocery and Scotty's 
mother and a couple of long-whiskered 
uncles came mighty ne ar hanging the lob- 
ster sign on him for life. 


wr 


Larry's Apprenticeship 


All one spring the school was under sur- 
veillance by a pair of brown eyes peering 
out through dust-covered pane in the 
foundry. Larry Lukens, the watcher, fol- 
lowed the coming and going of the appren- 
tices with a natural yearning to know what 
wonders were being unfolded on the top 
floor of the grim red building to those boys 
of his own age. Upon the spark of his 
eagerness husky Dave Womble, with the 
seasoned wisdom of one who had put in 
eight years in the foundry, dashed the 
quenching waters of suspicion. 

“You forget those boobs, Larry,’’ Dave 
would admonish. ‘They don’t even know 
they’re just being hammered by the com- 
pany into tools to bust the union.” 

“But listen, Dave,”’ Larry would say, 
loath to give up his cheerful fancies; “all 
the wonderful things they are being taught 
up there, if they can only get over being 
wrong about the union, ought to make 
them all-fired good men at their trade.” 

“Boy, you listen to me,’’ Dave would end 
and clinch the argument: “I’m a molder 
and I know. The only thing for a fellow 
in a plant is to get himself slammed onto 
the best job possible and then to stay put.” 

Of course Dave Womble knew. He was 
more than mentor to the fatherless boy 
He could remember when Larry was born 
in the house next door—he was getting 
ready to celebrate his own ninth birthday 
at the time. He had been climbing mon- 
keylike in the steel frame of the new busi 
ness block the day Larry's father had lost 
his footing in re aching too far out for a 
tossed rivet and had been carried home 
silent and still. Dave had told Larry he 
ought not to live off his mother’s needle 
forever, and the day after the boy gradu 
ated from the grammar school he had led 
him to the foundry. A good-natured fore- 
man looking into the frank eager eyes had 
scrawled the lad’s name on the pay roll and 
told him he was now apprentice and helper 
to Dave. 

Dave Womble worked in sand. While he 
fingered and considered the wooden pattern 
Larry would fetch the two empty frames, 
which, in spite of appearances, Dave as- 
sured him were the cope and bottom of a 
flask, and Larry would shovel sand into the 
frames while Dave poked and jabbed and 
smashed with his wooden tamper until a 
firm if brittle mold had formed about the 
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mous tanks. The ponderous weight of the 

bell, the pressure of the gas, the varying 
force of the wind and weather, all call for a 
framework that can stand strain and vibration 
without yielding. 

That is why engineers prescribe “Diamond 


S) JRING a city’s gas supply requires enor- 


Construction” in gas tanks. The angle members 
that resist strain in every direction make it be- 
yond doubt the strongest construction possible. 


_ It is this same Diamond Construction that 
gives strength to the plates of the 


HILADELPHIA 


Each plate is supported by a Diamond Grid or 
framework which braces it in all directions against 
the terrific strain of rapid discharge, and the 
shock and vibration of rough roads. The Dia- 
mond Grid is one of the features that makes 
possible the broadest storage battery guarantee 
in the world. 


Battery for Your Automobile 


Guaranteed for 
18 Months 


A thousand Phila- 
delphia service 
stations, selected be- 
cause of their integ- 
rity and ability, are 
ready to repair your 
old battery or to 
replace it with a new 
Philadelphia Dia- 
mond Grid Battery. 





Philadelphia 
Storage Battery 
Company 
Ontario & C Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| pattern. It was in making the simple cores 


| boys—boys of his own age and a 


that the boy’s spirits rose. Dave never 
deigned to lay hand on anything as puny as 
acore box; thus the job was Larry’s own. 

“You make good hard cores, kid,’’ Dave 
complimented him. ‘You could shoot a 
hole through a elephant with one and have 
it still true on the edges. If you quit ruin- 
ing your eyes rubbering through that dirty 
window at Haliburton’s boobs some day 
you'll be a molder like me. But remember, 
sand’s your bread and butter now, and you 
want to cut out the dreaming.” 

So Larry watched through his clouded 
pane, envying and pitying those boys be- 
tween whom and himself was a great gulf 
fixed. 

“Go up to the pattern room on the top 
floor of this building,’” Womble commanded 
one day, “and ask old Washburn to give 
} ou the core box for this new motor head.” 

The boy climbed the three flights, got 
what he was sent for and came back to the 
head of the stairs. He glanced out through 
an open ventilator, and the core box almost 
fell out of his grasp. He found himself gaz- 
ing across a few rods of space into the wide 
windows of a new world. This world was 
filled with all the kinds of marvelous ma- 
chines and big and little tools that one 
dreamed of sometime or other knowing 
how to use. But that was not the best part. 
The new world was peopled — by 

ittle 
older—who moved about with joy and airy 
freedom, making the machines hum and go, 
and giving no sign whatever that they were 
being cramped and hammered into tools 
to bust the union! 

Young Christopher Columbus kept his 
discovery to himself. In the weeks follow- 


| ing he told Dave that he had heard this and 








that of the things that went on in the ap- 
yrentice school—he was repeating what he 
had seen through the ventilator in precious 
stolen moments on the fourth floor—and 
the husky molder tamped thesand viciously 
and assured him that one and all these 
things were lies. Thus the chain by which 
Dave Womble held the youngster wore thin 
in one iron link. 

One day Charley Trigger, engrossed and 
detained in laying out the work for to- 
morrow, stumbled down the school stairs 
in the twilight an hour or two after the 
plant workers had stampeded out the gate. 
Outside the door a boy lying in wait plucked 
his sleeve. 

“‘Why is it, please Mr. Trigger, you use 
the wonderful school just to train up boys 
to break the union?” 


Dave in a Rage 


The lad’s voice shook; there was no 
doubt that he was going straight to the bot- 
tom of something that was agitating his 
soul. Trigger studied his strange ques- 
tioner hard. 

“We don’t.” The superintendent laid 
a sure hand on one well-developed young 
shoulder. ‘‘We train up boys and urge 
them togointothe union. With the knowl- 
edge and skill they acquire in the school 
they can do wonders to make the union 
strong and helpful and fine.” 

**Honest to God?” 

Trigger rested his other hand on the 
other shoulder. 

“Yes, honest to God,” he replied. 

“Then, Mr. Trigger, how—how does a 
boy begin to do something to get in?” 

Larry Lukens had completed his enroll- 
ment in the apprentice school before he 
dared breathe a word of it to Dave. Then 


| he got it all out in a sentence: 


“I’m in the apprentice school, Dave; 
going to spend four years there and learn 
to be a crackajack tool-maker, and then 
come out to be head of the union or bust.” 

But Dave could not get it so fast as that, 
and as the boy gave the news to him in bits 
he accepted each as a fagot to fire his pow- 
der barrel in a fresh place. 

“The rotten, lying schemers!” he ex- 
ploded. ‘‘To think they could slip you out 
from under my nose and me having never a 
chance to save you from signing your 
liberty away! rl get all the men in the 
foundry to stand together and we'll make 
em let you go.” 

“But I don’t want them to let me go! 
Can't you see?” pleaded the boy. ‘I’m 
going to stick to the school and the school 


| is going to stick to me, and by and by all 
| of us and you too will be proud because I 


saw my chance and took it.” 

“You're a kid. You don’t know what 
you are talking about,” the molder de- 
clared. ‘Apprentice schools are just traps 
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of the bosses to make prisoners and slaves 
of fool boys. I know; I’ve watched. 
What’s any workingman got to-day but 
his right to be free to go on with his work 
just as his father did and to tell the rotten 
scheming bosses to stay where they belong?” 

“But, oh, Dave,” the helper protested, 
“what they are going to teach me will do 
me ten times more good than ever it will 
them. It’s all right. Keep your hands off!” 

“And I—and I,”’ stammered the molder, 
hardly more than a youngster himself, and 
yet with all the fierce doggedness of one in 
whom prejudice had obliterated vision— 
“I have been everything but a father to 
you. For my sake now, will you tear up 
those papers and tell them to go to hell?” 

The boy shook his head. “‘ You dirty lit- 
tle traitor!” was Dave’s good-by. 

Larry Lukens began life anew with the 
customary lessons on a grinder, and knew 
that the world was moving when, afew days 
later, he was as busily teaching the grind- 
ing operation to one far greener than he. 
He moved from machine to machine, and 
one night he and his mother went over to 
call on Dave Womble’s mother, so that the 
apprentice might explain to the incredulous 
and snorting molder that his soul was still 
his own and that the school was a mighty 
funny place; that several hundred boys 
were busy in it, and yet somehow, so far as 
he could see, just about everything and 
everybody there seemed to be ioe the pur- 
pose of helping him to learn. 


How Larry Got On 


Yet Larry did not always reach out to 
he ‘Ip himse if. 

‘Lukens,” Trigger asked him one day, 
“why dol have trouble in getting you to use 
fixtures when they would hold the piece 
you are working on better than one of 
the se loose sliding j jigs? 

Bee ause I don’t like fixtures.’ 

“*Lukens,”’ thesuperintendent whispered, 

“I’m going to tell you a secret. When I 
was your age I saw hig ugly lobsters for the 
first time and I said, ‘I'll never eat those 
things.’ But I learned to do it, and would 

you believe it, now I can’t ever get enough 
a them?” 

The confidential little story straightened 
out the boy on fixtures. 

Larry had more than a few weeks of 
smooth running to his credit, in the class- 
rooms as well as in the training shop, when 
he was able to pop into the foundry one day 
while the work was under way. Dave 
Womble was tamping sand and scolding a 
youthful helper—the second boy he had 
had since Larry forsook him. 

‘Gee, it’s nice to see the old sand boxes 
again,”’ the apprentice said, embarrassed 
by the silent and motionless attitude the 
molder assumed as soon as he saw him. 

“Has it happened?”” Dave demanded. 

“Has what happened?” 

“Has it happened that you’ve found out 
their game and are ready to beg back onto 
your job with me?” 

“Oh, Dave, if you could only under- 
stand!” sighed the boy. 

The husky molder set a harsh grasp 
on the apprentice’s shoulder. ‘ Kid,” he 
hissed, ‘‘ I’ve felt sort of responsible for you 
since you were born. I keep changing boys 
on your job here so none can get anchored 
and so you can come back if you ain’t too 
big a fool, when you do get onto the game 
that’s being run on you. You are mighty 
lucky to have it this way, but don’t you try 
my patience too long!” 

The day came when Trigger asked a 
group of boys to spend an hour trying to 
imagine the kind of tool that would set a 
row of holes uniformly into a piece of metal 
of given shape and then for each to express 
his idea in a drawing. That evening Hali- 
burton joined the superintendent and they 
studied the drawings with an eagerness 
that would have dumfounded the crude 
young draftsmen. The engineer and Trig- 
ger loved nothing better than testing for 
flashes of quality in the human material 
that was molding in their hands. 

“Look, chief,” Trigger chuckled, and 
handed over one of the sheets. ‘‘The boy, 
Lukens, did this. We're building him into 
a tool-maker, you know.’ 

Haliburton studied the indefinite expres- 
sion of a perfectly definite idea. 

“What we'll get,” he predicted, “is a 
tool designer.” 

At the end of the first year Dave W om- 
ble delivered himself thus to Larry: 

“You're lucky, kid, as I’ve said before; 
but they’ll bust you—just you wait!” At 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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'T is very evident to any observer that 
more and more people, everywhere, 
are now turning to wire wheels, 


But you may not be in position to know 
that the greater number of them are 
specifying the Hayes. 


This is a very real preference, based on 
something more than the added style 
and social distinction which are usually 
associated with wire wheels. 


The fact that the Hayes does add much 
in style and individuality to any car 
is important, 


It is important also to know that this 
Wheel, in particular, is lighter and there- 
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fore more economical: that it rides 
easier: that it is safer; that it is much 
easier to handle in changing a tire. 


Motor car manufacturers themselves 
indicate the breadth and depth of the 
Hayes preference, since a great major- 
ity of them use Hayes as their standard 
wire wheel. 


In almost every locality you will find 
somewhat of the same proportion 
among wire-wheel-equipped cars. 


The dealer who sold you your car, or 
the Hayes sales and service station, can 
install Hayes Wire Wheels on your 
old or new car. 


Wire Wheel Division 
HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Builders of Wheels —Wire, Wood, Steel 
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If there is not a Sales and Service 
Station for Hayes Wire Wheels in 
your city, ask us to tell you about 
the extraordinary opportunities in 
Hayes Distribution. 
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(Continued from Page 154 
the end of the second year he confided: 
“They’re moving, kid; your big bump is 
due pretty soon. I'll tell you how I know 
they are getting ready to spring things. 
Yesterday they asked if I wouldn't like to 
go on one of those crazy new electric tamp- 
ers down in the other end of the foundry, 
and I told them ‘Not much!’ so quick it 
made their heads swim. They were think- 
ing of the pay roll of course. I know just 
where I’m going to hit the roll every week, 
but those electric-tamper fellers have got 
to go in and find out.” 

Larry Lukens was entering his final year 
when Haliburton observed him watching 
a new boy induct a newer boy into the use 
of the grinder. As Larry’s eyes took in the 
and their ponderous machine he 
started suddenly and his mouth opened. 
Haliburton moved noiselessly to his side. 

“What’s in your mind, Larry?” ear- 
nestly begged the engineer. ‘Tell me ex- 
actly what is in your mind.” 

“It’s funny I never noticed before,”’ re- 
plied the boy, “‘but I was just thinking that 
grinder is an awfully big and clumsy ma- 
chine for the simple work it has to do.” 

Haliburton fairly pounced on his pupil. 

“It is!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You bet it is! 
It’s a bad machine. A grinder has no right 
to take up so much room and to require so 
much gear, now has it? I wish I had time 
to work out a much better machine. Say, 
Larry, can’t—why can’t you work one out 
yourself?” 

Larry Lukens looked hard at Haliburton. 
Illumination swept the daze out of his eyes. 

“IT wouldn’t have thought of tackling 
such a thing,” he answered, “‘but—but why 
shouldn’t I have my try?” 

In the engineering department of the 
school were boys whose high-school diplo- 
mas had qualified them for that course. 
Larry had always regarded them with rever- 
ence. Now he began to look on one of them 
with design. A week after he began day- 
and-night wrestling with his problem he 
had that embryo engineer eating lunch 
at his expense. With the pie he unfolded 
the plan for a new type of machine that had 
formed in his thought —a plan which needed 
engineering wisdom in the figuring of pro- 
portions and stress. 

“Say, boy!” the 
“You've gone and 
haven't you?” 

A little later the daily lunch-time confer- 
ence had enlarged to include an apprentice 
from the draftsman’s course, who drew lines 
so rapidly under a double flow of inspira 
tion that none of them had time for the 
trifling item of food. 


boys 


listener ejaculated. 
thought something, 


Larry’s Hour of Triumph 


When his plans and specifications were 
ready Larry was allowed to gather a con- 
struction crew of twenty from among the 
boys. Skill and enthusiasm for the under- 
taking were the necessary qualifications. 
Before manufacture had passed the first 
stage the entire school was behind the proj- 
ect and the twenty builders found them- 
selves marked and envied men. The 
various parts seemed almost to leap into 
existence. When the assembling of them 
began the school was fairly aquiver, In the 
midst of the machinery that filled the great 
room there grew into being a new grinder, 
capable, complete, compact, an ingenious 
simplification of the machine which up to 
that moment the machinery world had 
accepted as the best. 

A gong sounded at midafternoon and 
two hundred boys laid down their tools, 
brushed their hair and assembled about 
the machine. They were near to bursting 
with excitement and silence. Superin- 
tendent Trigger handed a blank to Larry 
Lukens and the embarrassed hero set it 
against the emery wheel and gave his levers 
a pull. The wail of yielding steel was in- 
stantly drowned in a wordless roar. Pan- 
demonium reigned uninterruptedly for half 
an hour. Since time began a spasm of ex- 
ultation has seized the human whenever 
inspiration has uplifted vision to lay hold 
upon some eternal how and why. More- 
over, it was a boy’s triumphant vision this 
time, and it was boys who were hailing it 
with maddened tongues. 

There is some doubt as to whether Hali- 
burton slept at all that night. He is sus- 
pected of having sat until dawn beside the 
new machine. It was something to be able 
at last to lay one’s hand on concrete con- 
firmation of a gospel one had preached so 
long. It was something to feel that 
throughout the years to come there would 











be found here a fount of assurance for every 
halting apprentice who took measure of the 
school—a magic talisman forever whisper- 
ing that boys who put their hearts into 
developing their wings might hope to fly 
among the stars. 

_Larry Lukens graduated and went hop- 
ping up the rungs of the ladder in a branch 
plant. To-day he is a general manager in 
a neighboring state. Every year he re- 
visits the school—has his big car swing in 
off the highway that leads to his summer 
camp in Maine. He greets Haliburton and 
Trigger and looks into their understanding 
eyes. Then he steps across to the foun- 
dry to visit one who was once almost a 
father to him. Dave Womble is still a 
hard-headed builder in sand. The old 
friends talk and then the molder follows 
the other man out to his waiting car. But 
Dave never sets foot on the running board, 
never lays a confident hand on the car's 
glistening door. There isn’t a thing in his 
plant Lawrence W. Lukens wouldn’t give 
Dave Womble for the asking, and there 
isn’t a thing in the plant Dave Womble will 
ever ask him to give. Lukens might force 
matters, but he knows it would do no good. 
The reason is psychological. It is geomet- 
rical too. A round hole can afford no com- 
fort to a peg or a head that glories in being 
square, 


How Liabilities Become Assets 


The school was a developer of stars; yet 
stars, Haliburton kept insisting, were the 
things that interested him least. Real star 
stuff would move upward naturally; it was 
the school’s business to refine away the clods 
from prospects who seemed less certain to 
rise. His passion was turning out stars in 
the humble magnitudes. Great machin- 
ists were as essential as great managers in 
pointing their fellows the way. He was de- 
veloping vision and skill to go into the head 
and chest of the plant, and vision and skill 
to go into the organs too. 

The theory on which Haliburton built up 
the school was simple and comprehensive. 
First of all he recognized the impressive 
value on raw and plastic human material of 
utmost neatness, good order, dispatch and 
discipline. He knew that atmosphere was a 
primary element in any scheme of creation. 
He dwelt on method and process in an effort 
to cultivate the creative point of view, teach 
ing the use of tools in every detail, but 
keeping tools in their proper place as mean 
toanend. He kept the apprentice’s atten 
tion elevated beyond the thing immediately 
in hand to the point at which results were 
to be harvested. He sought to inspire the 
love of difficulty. 

Above everything else he wanted to see 
the youngster breaking original trails while 
working out his own salvation. 

falf a dozen years from the day the 
school started the Universal had begun to 
feel its influence throughout the plant. 
Young men by the score and then by the 
hundred, trained as these had been trained, 
eould not take their places in the shops 
without their presence becoming felt in an 
ever-increasing measure. First of all there 
was an incredible saving on the wear and 
tear of machines. Then production leaped 
ahead in the immediate neighborhood of 
every manfromtheschool. It was the quick 
response to leadership. There was no more 
effort than before, just more intelligence. 
In spots, then throughout the plant, and 
finally throughout its country-wide busi- 
ness it brought home to the company that 
the apprentice school was an investment 
that paid immeasurable dividends. 

The flight of the years brought nothing 
to suggest any correction in Haliburton’s 
diagnosis of the three things which the 
plant—and the whole of American in- 
dustry—needed and must achieve. Indus- 
trial intelligence, skill and loyalty were 
rock-bottom fundamentals. He developed 
the first two—and then he challenged the 
worker who had become truly intelligent 
and skilled to be disloyal if he could to his 
boss, to his fellow workers or to his job! 

Four distinct phases made up the school’s 
effort—to train young men for engineering 
and administrative efficiency and leader- 
ship, for semiprofessional service, for work 
demanding specialized mechanical skill, and 
for all-round manual proficiency. No mat- 
ter which course an apprentice followed he 
passed from liability to asset on the books 
of the company before he reached his 
graduation. He might or might not remain 
with the company after that time. 

“Look here!” cried the general manager 
one day, when the school’s graduates had 
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Smooth as her hands! 


Do you enjoy every day the pride of a Smoother 
Face ;—the comfort of a refreshed and silken skin:— 
the satisfaction of time saved;—the absolute content 


of a perfect shave F 


You should ; — you can;— with a Gem. 


Gem 


Damaskeene 
steel—are extraordinarily keen, tough, durable. They 
do give a silken skin, a happy shave,—the shave you 
have always wanted. 


Why the Gem Gives Smoother Faces 


Patented processes developed during 39 years’ 


Blades — keen as Damascus 


= study of the shaving problem have greatly im- 
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Canadian Branch 


tempering 


and grinding 
processes of manufacture. These blades,—keen as 
Damascus steel—are keen-p/us, tough-p/us,vitality-plus. 


And the Gem frame, which holds the blade against 
your face at the Universal Angle, that too is a vital 
factor in your shaving satisfaction. No adjustment is 
necessary to get a perfect shave. 


Fit a Gem blade in a Gem frame and learn—to- 
day —the shaving content that millions of Gem users 
know. You will get the full service you can ask from 
any razor. You will get a Smoother Face. 





The plain facts about shaving 


and the recipe for the perfect 


shave are told 


Faces and How to Get One 
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begun to attract the covetous eyes of other 
employers. ‘Don't you see that these 
other plants are stealing our young cracka- 
jac ks away?’ 

‘Let ’em!” was Haliburton’s far-seeing 
reply. ‘‘Please observe that nearly every 
plant in the country has to have the kinds 
of goods we manufacture, and if our gradu- 
ates are working in other plants, which 
brand of equipment are they going to de- 
mand shall be ordered for their use? Why, 
the brand they have been trained to work 
with in the school—our brand, that they 
know all about!” 

So it proved. Whether a graduate went 
into the plant or went to work elsewhere, 
directly or indirectly he sent coin into the 
coffers of the company that had trained 
him. 

“I’ve been looking over the records of 
the past ten years,” Trigger said to his 
chief one day, ‘to see what characteristics 
are common to the boys according to their 
nationalities,” 
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breezing round Europe. Can you guess 
what I want you todo? They have been 
in the business of training apprentices a 
mighty long time over there, and I want you 
to absorb any great ideas they have so - 
can add them to our school. England and 
France have some schools of their own, but 
I suppose it is in efficient old Germany that 
you will find things to make your eyes 
shine.” 

In England Haliburton was received 
with interest. They made him lecture 
many times on the things they knew his 
school had done. It was lucky he spoke 
French because when he went to Lyons he 
had countless questions to answer. He 
went into Germany and for a while he 
seemed to have been swallowed up. 

It was two months later that a bulky 
form burst into Trigger’s glass-walled room. 

“Good Lord, what do you think has 
happened?” cried the G. M., his eyes 
popping and a letter fluttering in his hand. 
“Those efficiency sharps are holding Hali- 
burton in Germany until he sets up schools 


‘*What do you find?” Haliburton asked. 

“Generally speaking,” Trigger answered, 
“it is about like this: The Jewish boy is a 
wonder in mathematics. He can calculate 
anything, but he lacks precision and he 
lacks art. With him anything is O. K. if it 
shines. The German boy is good in mathe- Alexander Haliburton was to have talked 
matics and fairly accurate, but he is slow to the twelve manufacturers about the 
and he seldom has any initiative at all. The mahogany table for thirty minutes, and 
Irish boy has no great mechanical ability now they had kept him talking on and on 
except in rare cases, but he is a great boss for an even two hours. Haliburton was no 
expecially when given the driving power orator, but he was an engineer with a 
over a bunch of his fellow Irish. The knack for rearing imposing structures upon 
Swedish boy has the natural huskiness that a substantial foundation of facts. The 
makes him a good machine operator, but he dozen big men were not looking at Hali- 
won’t think things out for himself—not if burton particularly but they were missing 
you will let him follow the leader. The nothing of the things he set irresistibly 
English boy and the Scotch boy make good _ before their kindling eyes. 


just like this one in three of their biggest 
plants!” 


Wire Wheels for 


Fords 


Strength ¢- 
and Beauty 





“Gentlemen, the man problem is the 
main problem in the United States to-day.” 





There are four wheels and five rims to a set. All rims carry the same 


sized tire and are interchangeable. 

They differ from ordinary wire wheels—the MOTT Rim is removable. 
This feature eliminates wheel wobble. It saves the weight of a fifth 
extra wire wheel and permits the carrying of a number of inflated spare 
tires on MOTT Rims, carried in your regular tire carrier. The MOTT 
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MOTT WHEEL WORKS ~ 


Demountable Rim will save the rim of the MOTT 


Wire Wheel, should a rim ride be necessary. 


It is less work to change a MOTT Rim than a whole heavy wheel. 
They are 


MOTTS save fuel and tires, and are resilient. 


stronger; protect themselves; cost less. 


more 


Let us refer you to the nearest MOTT dealer. 


- JACKSON 
MICHIGAN 
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mechanics because they are resourceful and 
steady. The American lad is the king-pin. 
You can drop him out of a window head 
down and he will land on his feet. He has 
more than resourcefulness: he has ingenuity. 
You can flop him into the middle of any 
problem and he can work out of it if he 
will. The only thing against our native boy 
is that he is too like sly to believe the world 
owes him a living.” 

Haliburton laughed. “I follow you,” he 
said; “but I accept no limitations on the 
I want to give every boy 
an opportunity to be better than his kind.” 


“Three hundred thousand manufacturing 
establishments in the United States,” the 
speaker continued. ‘This means that the 
great mass of America’s youth is and must 
be absorbed into our industrial plants. It 
is the best mind and the best muscle in 
existence. What are you going to do to fit 
it to answer the imperative demand of a 
world?” 

There was a sudden shuffling of ma- 
hogany chair legs upon the polished floor. 
Shetling, the impromptu chairman, came 
staunchly to his feet. 

“*Mr. Haliburton,” 


he rumbled, “‘you’ve 






































The school came to be copied in other shattered all our precious theories with the 
| plants of the company and by outside con- thunder and lightning of your experience. 
cerns that longed for similar human fruit- We have fewer problems than when you 
\ OUR S PAR E | IM EK age of their own. The general manager began this memorable illumination; but 
made no secret of his tremendous pride. you, sir, have more. I take it that in the 
He called the school the best of its kind in next ten minutes you will be called upon to 
é | -_ the country. One day—it was in 1910— establish twelve apprentice schools in 
Is a GIL EDGE BOND | he sat down on Haliburton’s desk. twelve plants simultaneously, and before 
“Aleck,” he said, “‘we owe you some- very long perhaps much of manufacturing 
thing and you are going to get it. I want America will have opened its eyes and will 
| you to take a couple of months off and go _ be shouting desperately for your help.” 
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Stone & Webster in France 


N the latter part of 1918 we were employed by the United States Government to 
design and supervise the construction of the Ordnance Base Depot for the repair 
and maintenance of all material and equipment of the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. Shops, warehouses and other structures were erected along the line 
of communication stretching from St. Nazaire to Is-Sur-Tille, the work being handled 
from our headquarters in Paris. The accompanying illustration shows the unloading 


of artillery at Atelier de Mehun-Sur-Yevre. 


U e are continuing our organization in FE ran¢ e for a general engineering and construction business, 


and the experience gained in our work for the Army 1s offere d to industries planning extension into E urop 


STONE & WEBSTER 





Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing Warehouses Office and Monumental Buildings 
Power Stations Water Power Developments Transmission Systems Chemical Works Gas Plants 
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Your juicy steak, national in its 
popularity, is far from being na- 
tional in its origin. 


Ten Mississippi valley states raise 
and feed much of the beef which 
you like so well. 


The big herds of quality cattle are 
fattened in an even smaller area, 
known as the “corn belt.” No 
feed has yet been discovered that 
is as cheap and fattening as this 
yellow grain. 


This meat must be dressed, chilled 
and shipped many miles to the 
other 38 states. Whose job is it? 
Your local butcher cannot doit. If 
each butcher builta packing plant, 
there would be endless duplica- 


tion and expense—making meat 
too high priced. 


Time has proved that the dress- 
ing and distribution of meats on 
a large scale through centrally 
located plants is economical to 
the consumer and has given him 
a wider choice as to quality. 


Local butchers have found that 
they can order any grade and 
weight, without waste, and suited 
exactly to their customer's desires. 


Swift © Company is running this 
errand for the nation at a surpris- 
ingly small rate of pay. We receive 
only a fraction of a cent per pound 
profit on the meat we sell. The pub- 
lic Saves money by such service. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 





Running errands for the nation’s butcher shops 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red cherries 


and Adams California Fruit Gum | think 
are equally delicious. I love them both. 


Gruch, Poteud 
Ch, Peat 


Painted from photegraph by Photoplayers’ Studio, L. A. 





‘The kind that 
wont dry on 
the face !” 







OR a good many years—depending on how old 
you are—you’ve been hearing that Williams’ 
lather “won’t dry on the face.”” Have you ever 
stopped to think just what that signifies? Of course 
it doesn’t mean that after getting all lathered up you 
can stop to play with the baby for half an hour, or 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS co. 
= A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





run toa fire. But it does mean that you can put sn ae sigh hy SAS , 
on the rich, softening, creamy lather, strop your _ (illeae 

razor well, go all the way round at a leisurely pace, Quick's. Easy 

and finish off a velvety shave without having to ra prsving 

lather the face a second time. That is the reason enue’ Noe 

why a Williams’ shave is both quicker and more pp 

comfortable. Get Williams’ convenient Holder- | 2 

Top Shaving Stick and try it tomorrow. " 4 7 
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"S. B.WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY. CONN 





